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“Bor AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE. PUT; IN. TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





~WOLUME XXV. 






A MORNING VISION. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 





Dowx the deserted road to take the train, 
That roaring sped toward the far city’s din, 
[went atearly morn. There had been rain 
The night before, and very wan and thin 
The last snow streaked the’ pastures left and 
right, 
And all the landscape lay in colors sad, 
Save where the keen blue river flashed in sight 
Beneath the clear March sunshine, broad and 
glad. 
But Nature’s steady pulse was beating strong _. 
With the Spring’s mighty impulse. Yet a 


space, 
And the year’s splendid youth, with bloom and 
. song, : 
Would fill with joy and beauty all the place. 
And, pondering on the happy future, slow 
{kept my way, rejoicing in the hope 
Beneath the surface sadness cold, when lo! 
A figure came to meet me up the slope 
Seemed the incarnate spirit of the Spring, 
With all the Summer’s promise in her face. 
A slender, gray-cloaked school-girl, traveling 
Up the dull road with step of power and 


grace. 
The torrent of her brown, abundant hair 
“Tossed loose about her; the wild wind of 
March, 
Lifting it lightly, blew it high in air, 
like some soft, glorious, golden-crested arch 
Of cloudy billow wavering o’er her head, 
Shimmering in sunshine. ’Twag a sight to 
see ! 
One of the books she carried still she read, 
Conning her half-learned lesson eagerly, 
Her face bent o’er the page ; but, when at last 
We drew together, her calm eyes she raised, 
And gave me one swift look as she went past. 
Then saw I beauty worthy to be praised ! 
Under such level brows those large dark eyes 


Looked ‘fearless out, and round the mouth’s | 


repose 
Such gentle purpose lived, and like the skies _ 
When dawn is blushing on her cheek the 
rose 
So delicately blossomed that I said, 
Below Pa breath, “‘Oh! sweet, the wintry 


y 
Grows warm at sight.of you,’’ as fastjshe sped. 
Unconscious of me, on her upward way ; 
The, wind still blowing her brown hair aloft, 
Lifting the heavy silken mass as though 
Tt loved to touch a web so bright and soft, 
And steal the rich warmth from its vivid glow. 
And so she passed from sight; but' all day long 
The vision held me like a dream of good— 
The beautiful, bright creature, fair and strong, 
Type of America’s young womanhood— 
And never will the picture fade away, 
That youthful splendor flashes back on me, 
Superb as on the bitter, bleak March day 
Of long ago, a lovely memory ; 
And like the genius of the land she seems, 
Noble and gentle, purposeful and wise, 
And like the spirit of the Spring, with gleams 
Of Summer's glory in her radiant eyes. 
And, though I know her not, nor guess what 
ways 
\ Her feet may tread in life’s thick wilderness, 
Iknow that peace and joy shall crown her days, 
80 strong is she with woman's power to bless. 
Iknow when that sweet head is bowed, and 
when 
The pag of morning leayes the tgilMant 


’ 
And “ bom draws lines there with his antique 
n 


And of her sumptuous youth is left no trace, 

+hat better than the beauty of the morn. 
The shadows of life’s evening shall appear. — 
+0 natures such as these a calm 1s born’ 2 
Of ge —-: stress and tumult, and more 

: yeu 


And precious will her loveliness have grown:..; 
For every sed experience she ha» apowp. 
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LEAVITT. 





BY LEONARD BACON, LL.D. 


My first acouaintance with Joshua Leavitt 
was about forty-eight years ago, when he 
was finishing his preparation for ‘the Chris- 
tian ministry.. He was eight years before 
me in college’ graduation; but I had never 
seen him, nor indeed had I heard his name; 
till we were just entering the, ministry to- 
gether. He was a mature man, and I was + 
boy.. He had studied;law: and: practiced at 
the bar; and, after’a very considerable ex- 
perience of active life, had returned to Yale 
Colleve, and had: been one ofthe: first class 
instructed; in. theology by Dr, Taylor. I 
had gone directly from college to;the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover; and, after 
four years’ residence there, had: come forth, 
full of hope; but not, witbout a painful con- 
sciousness of immaturity and practical ig- 
nofance, ito try: what I could do in the 
svorid for Christ.: He’ was ordained. pastor 
of the ;churcl in Stratford; February 23d, 
1825, just two -weeks, before my induction 
into the pastoral. office in New Haven. 
Though not in the same association, we 
were neighbors, only twelve miles apart, 
and we sometimes exchanged’ pulpits. 

While I was a. student at Andover I had 
become intensely interested in the relations 
of slavery to the future of ourcountry. The 
fire of the Missouri controversy in 1820, 
when all New England and the Free States 
generally were ablaze with opposition to 
the extension of slavery, had never gone 
out. The religious sentiment of the North 
was unanimous in asserting and the relig- 
ious sentiment of the South was almost 
equally. unanimous in, conceding that the 
institution of slavery.as it then existed. was 
contrary. to the spirit of Christianity and. to 
all its legitimate influence on society, and no 
less contrary; to the first principles of justice. 
The question. was; What can be done? 
How. can Christian love and. pity .move 
against this monstyous evil, lying, as it docs, 
beyond the jurisdiction of the National 
Government or.of any government in the 
Free States? We studjed that question ip 
the “ Society of Inquiry.” at Andover, We 
inquired for some method in which North- 
ern benevolence and Southern, without dis- 
puting about how and when to abolish 
slavery, could. unite ina grand movement 
tor the benefit of, the enslaved race; and we 
were sure that such a moyement—in propor- 
tion as it should kindle the enthusiasin of its 
supporters and attract to itself the attention 
of the public—would tend to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves and to the abolition of slavery. 
Liberia had-just been founded. The society 
which was attempting to establish colonies 
of Africo-Americans, in Africa had 
been formed, at the suggestion and by the 
efforts of two earnest Christian ministers— 
one a. New Jersey Presbyterian, the other a 
New England Congregationalist, whose 
name (Samuel J, .‘.. 1s) was intimately con- 
nected with the origin of our foreign mis- 
sions and with great plans, for the eyangel- 
ization of the West and South, We thought 
that Christian patriotism and Christian pity 
for the. poor, in al] parts of our country might 
unite to support and guide the enterpajise of 
African colonization; and that such union of 
effort, while relieving. and elevating the en- 
slaved race, would also tend, in one way or 
another, to the peaceful extinction of slavery, 
Whether, we were right or wrong in our 
thinking need, not be considered now. It is 


| @ppugh that go.we thought in the sincerity 


of Christian men, young, hopeful, and fired 
with ‘‘the enthusiasm of philanthropy.” 

Before leaving Andover, I bad published 
an article on that theme in the monthly 
Christian Spectator ; and immediately after 
my coming to New Haven a few of us united 
in a little club, informal and without name, 
which met weekly at my lodgings to discuss 
questions about slavery and the enslaved 
race. .The members were all young men 
almost every name of them has since then 
been in some way distinguished);.and our 
discussions were. always on some topic un- 
der, the general question, ‘‘ What shall be 
done?’ We considered ourselves auxiliary 
not, to the Colonization Society in particu- 
lar, but to every movement for the benefit 
of the colored people anywhere or for 
the abolition of slavery. Joshua Leavitt, at 
Stratford, was too far out of town to be one 
of us. But, cimultaneously with the be- 
ginuing of our little club, there appeared in 
the Christian Spectator, from his pen, the 
first of two articles, entitled .““ People of 
Color.” They were just in the line. of our 
inquiries, and they gave to my mind (and 1 
think I may say to all our minds) a new im- 
pulse, if not a new direction. His treatment 
of the theme was not only bold and yigorous, 
but statesmanlike; and I have never ceased 
to feel my indebtedness to bim for what I 
learned from those two essays. An agent of 
the Colonization Society, in .New York, 
wrote to me his remonstrance against the 
concession, in those essays, that “the right 
of the master to the services of his slave may 
be as perfect as to the services of his ap- 
prentice,” and that the slayeholders ‘‘ have 
no alternative, at present, but to keep them 
[their slaves] in subjection”; but I was not 
alarmed at the remonstrance.. I saw. that 
the principles laid down in the. essays were 
as sound as-they were radical ; and from 
that time till slayery: ceased. to be they were 
my principles. 

While Mr. Leavitt. remained in Stratford 
he was a frequent contributor to. the Chris- 
tian Spectator —always on matters of present 
and practical importance, which he always 
handled in a common-sense way. .He was 
thus, unconsciously, keeping _ hiniself 
in such habits of mind nd _ pen 
as prepared him for what, was after- 
ward. his great work. I am not’ writing 
his life, but only my own recollections of my 
personal acquaintance with him; and, there- 
fore, without describing bis work. in his 
parish, I may say that while be remained a 
pastor his influence was felt more. and_more 
among the pastors of Connecticut. A neigh- 
bor of Dr. Hewit (then pastor at Fairfield), he 
became a. fellow-worker and almost a col- 
league with him in the early work. of the 
temperance reformation, which at, that 
time was carried.on almost, entirely. by the 
pastors and their most efficient churchmem- 
bers.. After a ministry of four or five, years, 
he was ¢alled to the charge of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, then recently insti- 
tuted, and from that time. I saw him less 
frequently. 

While he was in that office, conducting 
the Society’s correspondence, editing its 
monthly magazine, and holding a general 
superintendence over its. affairs, he found 
time for one memorable contribution to the 
Christian Spectator, which had'then become 
& quarterly review. Under the form of a 
review, of Dr, Hawes’s “ Tribute to the Mem- 
ory af. the Pilgrims,” that eloquent disserta- 
tion (Quarterly Christian, Spectator, iii, 858) 


unfolded to its readers the Christian philos- 
ophy a church government, and gave the 
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first impulse to the revival and consequent 
extension of genuine Congregationaliém: 
For myself, I may say that, after © hav- 
ing been taught at Andover (as*° An- 
dover was fifty years ago), and after 
having been for five years the inconi- 
petent pastor of an ancient New England 
church, I received ‘from that dissertation 
(which 7 have read again and again with in- 
creasing satisfaction)my-first intelligent and 
consistent lesson concerning the ecclesiasti- 
cal polity of New England. If in my life- 
time I have done anything to vindicate Con- 
gregationalism, to elucidate its principles, and 
to facilitate its working or fhe extension of it 
over the continent, it is because Joshua 
Leavitt was my teacher. Others, I donbt 
not, who read that article ‘in 1831, might 
make the same acknowledgment. The fact 
that there are to-day in’ the commercial 
metropolis of the Union such specimens of 
the New England polity as the Church of 
the Pilgrims and the church of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle (to name no others), is due 
in part to the radical yet philosophical! ahd 
scriptural Congregationalist who, forty-two 
years ago, sent to the Christian Spectrtor his 
review of Hawes’s ‘‘ Tribute to the Memory 
of the Pilgrims.” ' 

I must reserve till another opportunity 
some recollections of my relations to him 
in the early years. of Taz INDEPENDENT. 





THE FATHER OF THE LIBERTY 
PARTY. 


BY HON. ELIZUR WRIGHT. 





JosHua LEAVITT is ove of those names 
to which.a title can hardly be applied with- 
out a breach of decorum. A prized orna- 
ment to every body, of men: with whom ‘he 
ever acted, while tenderly respectful of the 
opinions of his comrades, he had always a 
candid and patient ear for his and their op- 
ponents, If hé failed to adopt any reform 
the moment it was presented to him, it was 
not to confer with flesh ;and bleod, but to 
weigh all that could be said against it. 

Though not-the’ first to advocate distinct 
political action in the anti-slavery cause — 
for that honor must probably be awarded 
either to Myron" Holley, ‘of Rochester, or to 
Alvan Stewart, of Utica — he was one of the 
first in that field; and, once in, was the un- 
doubted champion and victor at the crisis. 

Joshua Leavitt stood by the nomination of 
James G. Birney. for President, in 1840, and 
faced..the public ridicule and contempt 
which embraced all the ovposition it then 
met with. All such warfare. was ‘thrown 
away. upon him. Indeed, nothing more thar 
his manly bearing .through that contest cen- 
tributed to produce the reaction which. soon 
made. many people ashamed of their; eon- 
neetion -with ‘‘log:cabins arid hard : cider.” 
it was from this time that our Joshua 
buckled on the whole armor, and, consort- 
ing with another Joshua, in the popular 
branch of Congress, made the second nom- 
ination of Birney a thing which’ the pro- 
slavery parties of that day treated with any- 
thing but contempt. - 

Joshua Leavitt saw through Henry Clay 
when many benevolent eyes were blind. He 
knew and every. fiber of his large brain and 
every muscle of his majestic form acted on the 
conviction that Clay’s election meant the 
final nationalization of slavery. Probably 
Hine-tenths of the.seventy thousand Aboli- 
tionists then enrolled were members of the 
Whig party, and the pressure exerted by the 
politicians of that party to prevent them 
frofa voting the Liberty ticket is mconceiv; 



















ableat this day. They stuck at no € 


of falsehood or proscription. It was at tip] 


crisis that Joshua Leavitt, having. 
ferred the Welly Dimancipélor from Ne 
York to Boston, by the isene of the Z 
nego Gey’ Beal igen wy : 
in the world—saved the Liberty party fr 
annihilation. He brovght it £ fough wi 
more than seven thousand mi@n Who had-fot | 
bowed the knee to Baal. More ‘than this, 
still maintaining his daily issue in: Boston, he 
spent the winter of 1844 and 1845 in Wash- 
ington, as its corresponding editor. His 
bearing as a correspondent and reporter in 
the halls of Congress that winter, amidst 
Whig politicians, sore and rabid by defeat, 
and ‘‘ Democratic” politicians, overbearing 
and insolent by victofy,’arid as the modest 
coadjutor of such heroes above party as 
Giddings ‘and John Quincy Adatis, will 
make a noble chapter in the history that is 
to be written one of these days. The pro- 
slavery statesmen at Washibgton dreaded 
him as moles do sunshine, and with as ‘small 
faith in their ability to extinguish him. It 
was his presence and mighty labors, there 
and then, which made the Liberty party a 
power in the land and ‘the father of what 
has followed. 

—_———— 


OREGON. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








A MORN in Oregon! The kindled camp 
Upon the mountain brow, that broke below 
In steep and grassy stairway to the damp 
And dewy valley, snapped and flamed aglow 
With knots of pine. Above the peaks of 


snow, 
With under-belts of sable forests, rose 
And flashed in sudden sunlight. To and fro 


And far below, in lines and winding rows, 
The herders drove their bands, and broke the 
deep repose. 


I heard their shouts like sounding ‘hunter's 
horn, 

The lowing herds made echoes far away ; 

When lo! the clouds came driving in with 
mern 

Toward the ses, as fleeing from the day. 

The vaileys filled with clouds. They lay 

Below, a leveled sea that reached and rolled 

And broke like breakers of a stormy bay 

Against the grassy "#liimgte fold on fold, 

Bo like a splendid ocean; snéivy white ‘and cold. 


The peopled valley lay a hidden world, 

The shouts were shouts of drowning men 
that died, 

The broken clouds along the border eurled, 

And bent the grass with weighty freight of 
tide. 

A savage stood in silence at my side, 

Then sudden threw aback his beaded strouds 

And stretched his hand above the elonds, and 
eried, 

As all the land lay dead in snowy shrouds: 

“Behold ! the sun upon a silver sea of clouds.” 


Here lifts the land of clouds! 
forms, 

Made white with everlasting snow, look déwn 

Through mists of many canyons, and the 
storms 

That stretch from Autumn time until they 
drown 

The yellow hem of Spring. The cedars 
frown, 

Dark-browed, through bannered clouds that 
stretch and stream 

Above the sea from snowy mountain ¢rown. 

The heavens roll, and all things drift or sem 

fo drift about and drive like some majéstic 

dream. 


The mantled 


In waning Autumn time, when purpled skies 
Begin to haze and fall in indolence below 

The snowy peaks, you see black ‘forms arise 
Tn rolling thunder-banks above, and throw 
Quick barricades about the gleaming snow. 
The strife begins! The battling seasons 


stand 
Broad breast to breast. A flash! Conten- 
tions grow 
Terrific. Thunders crash, and lightnings 
brand 
The battlements. . . . The clouds possess 
the stormy land. 


Then clouds blow by, the swans take loftier 
flight, 

The yellow blooms burst out upon the hill, 

The purple camas comes asin a night, 

Tall as and dripping of the dews ‘that 

The misty valley. . . . > Sunbeams break 
and spill ; 

Their glory till the vale is full. of noon. 

The roses belt the streams, nor bird is still. . . 

The stars, as large as lilies, meet the moon 

And sing of summer, born thus sudden, full 

and soan, 






bungling work society evér dt 
‘ported to ‘have sail, “was when 
be merciful.” With the poor ane 


‘nants of society,” f 


Beecher ever reflect what a medley these 
remnantsare? Society is, doubtless, clumsy ; 
but it seems to me sometimes as 1f poor peo- 
ple are the most cantankerous set that ever 
were fashioned out of the dust of the earth. 
By poor people I mean not those who have 
greater or less incomes, or who are forced to 
hard work; but people who are not self- 
supporting, not independent—the persons 
who have to be helped. 

I suppose we ought to expect them to be 
cantankerous, for the fact of poverty in a 
country like this is a presumption of defect. 
The land is broad, food is plentiful, labor 
scanty and high, government just and al- 
most impalpable. What doth hinder any 
man from earning his own living? Illness 
may come; sudden calamity may fall. 
Against these even energy may be power- 
less ; but, apart from this, it is to be as- 
sumed that he who fails fails because he 
lacks wisdom, and not opportunity. And 
the same weakness which prevented him 
from grasping the opportunity prevents him 
from keeping hold of it after it is put into 
his hand. Once in awhile, once in a great 
while, a timely succor avails in a moment 
of temporary weakness or averts the conse- 
quence of a mistake, and the man starts 
ahead at a swinging pace. But oftener the 
results seem to indicate that it is of very lit- 
tle use to help people who cannot help 
themselves. The kingdom of pauperism is 
within them. The very causes that made 
them poor keep them poor. It is not that 
society bears down hard upon them. It is 
that they are self-indulgent. If you see a 
widow and five children shivering over a 
few embers you pity them, and you must 
send them coal; but you cannot help feel- 
ing a wrathful contempt at knowing 
that they all went to the photog- 
rapher’s yesterday and had their pic- 
tures taken, after buying a couple of 
twenty-five cent brooches, on the way, to 
adorn themselves withal. The very things 
that you yourself would hesitate to do, on 
account of the expense, people who are par- 
tially dependent on your charity will do 
without hesitation. Where you will prac- 
tice a natural, cheerful, unthinking self- 
denial, they will practice an equally cheer- 
ful and unthinking self-indulgence. The 
remnants of bread that you dry in the oven 
and save for future use they throw away. 
The fragmentary vest-sleeve that you fashion 
into a flat-iron holder they put into the rag- 
bag and buy new cloth for their holders. 
Where you rise at six, they lie till half-past 
seven. Where you walk, they ride. Where 
you pray and watch and strive to do your 
work thoroughly, they are content with any- 
thing that will answer. That is the reason 
why people are poor. In this country any 
man who is strong and willing to work can 
support himself and all the family he ought 
to have. This is not a sentimental or a pic- 
turesque view to take of poverty; but, so far 
as my observation goes, it is the true one. I 
have been far oftener surprised to see how 
the will to work triumphs over obstacles 
than I have to see how obstacles triumph 
over the will to work. Right and left are 
women with infant children, incapable or 
invalid or dissipated husbands, surmounting 
hindrances, and earning not only a living, 
but a competence, by sheer pluck, or, if that 
is not an admiésible word, will. I see men 
with indifferent health, but sturdy self- 
reliance and creditable pride, by steady in- 
dustry, buying and building houses, lifting 
mortgages, growing gradually and surely 
into prominent and permanent respectability ; 
while others, who started with apparently 
equal or superior advantages, falter and fail, 
simply from indolence or feebleness of pur- 
pose. We pity them; but we also despise 
them. Every healthy mind miust despise 
that trait which permits a man or a woman 
to prefer ignoble ease to a dignified though 
hardly-earned independence ; which permits 





the day-laborer to live bountifully on to-day’s 
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_| the fables of bees and butterflies, of lady- 


bugs and ants, to think now it. is 


, | pretty and pathetic and not disgraceful 


for a to be shiveriug like a lady- 


}bug 4m the ‘winter time, for % } 
: be bar’ mide no peste? Te 1 9 


show “Ymproyidently people 9wifl spend-their | 
money, in the face of possible want #nd-cer- | 
tain need of economy, I question ‘whether 
our charities have not their unwholesome | 
side. If every an knew that he must earn 
his bread or go without it, would he not be 
more diligent to earn and more careful not 
to waste what he didnot want? If adrunk- 
ard knew that his children would starve un- 
less he fed them, would he not puta stronger 
curb on his appetite than now, when he 
knows they will be taken care of, after a 
fashion? The experiment never will be 
tried, for nobody is strictly logical, or will 
see suffering without relieving it, whoever is 
to blame for it, or is confirmed in his sins 
thereby; but, if charity, while holding out 
relief in one hand, worid give a good shak- 
ing up with the other, it might sometimes 
be just as serviceable as to paint pauperism 
always as an interesting and romantic condi- 
tion. 

The poorhouse is a dreadful place, no 
doubt; but they aré'a dreadful sort of per- 
sons that live in it. Inever saw a town- 
pauper who seemed to be above his situa- 
tion. I know nothing about city poor- 
houses. They may be fied with high- 
minded victims of circumstances; but in the 
country those who have fallen under my 
observation have been, so far asI recollect, 
without exception, the offscouring of the 
earth—dissipated, imbecile, ‘incapable. 
They are God's children, I admit; but we 
are God’s children, too, and, if his hand 
made the inmates of the poorhouse disagree- 
able and despicable, the same hand made 
them incurably repugnant to outsiders. I 
can no more help being repelled by them 
than they can help being paupers. 

These remnants of society are also a great 
deal harder to get on with than society 
itself. Society is discerning, prosperous, 
and polite. It decorously conceals its dis- 
pleasure, speaks you fairly, understands you 
generously, and, if ithas anything to say 
against you, says it behind your back, 
where it does no harm. But the remnants 
scowl in your face if the porridge you bring 
them is not quite thick enough. In fact, 
you have to “look all ways for Sunday” 
to find out whether it will do ‘to 
take them any porridge, lest you hurt 
their feelings. In English novels the poor 
are grateful and reverential. In American 
life they are autocratic. It is always ‘a 
question beforehand whether they will ‘hold 
out their scepter at your approach. They 
are quite as likely to be angry at your com- 
ing so late or so early as grateful for your 
coming at all You must keep constantly 
on the look-out, and tack'and veer and haul, 
or you will speedily come to grief on the 
breakers. To your equals you can speak 
with freedom and force; but the sensitive- 
ness of our high-spirited beneficiaries is 
something to be admired at. I have known 
aman who had been for years upheld by 
the charity of his neighbors fly into @ passion 
of rage because it was ‘suggested that he 
should be taken to a comfortable Refuge. 
No doubt society is clumsy in its attempt to 
help; but the crankiness and kinkiness and 
general wrongheadedness of the people to 
be helped is enough to make society clumsy. 
If you could be natural and simple with 
them, as you can with your peers, it would 
be easier; but they are so open to offense 
and so ungenerous in interpretation that you 
must weigh all frankness out of your words, 
and give only a measured platitude to satisfy 
their querulous honor. - 

Dear INDEPENDENT, I ‘know this is'a per- 
fectly hard-hearted and unregenerate paper; 
but there has been’ plenty of gushing and 
little Crickets and giving of goodies left over 
from the holidays to counteract my cold- 
blooded cruelty. Nor- do I wish’ to detract 
One pénty from your heavenly charities, tor 
one clot of cream “from the’ milk’ df ‘your 
human kindness. ‘But I do ‘wish to siggest 
to all comets that inthis country of good 
government and great opportunity, with the 











16 | powering calam 
owering ity, ne sm is 
)| -body’a shame ; NO a _—_ 


‘into it is correspondingly disgraceful—not'to 
be patted and petted and pitied, but tobe got 
out of ‘amd sway from as fast and as far ‘ag 


Whéréfore, let nie’ say thy say, and then 


sendme to Coventry, if you must. 


sty “Gen. JAEBs GRANT WILSON, 


Ir so happens that I have seen three gen- 
erations of Bonapartes, and have been ac. 
quainted with several members of that illus. 
trious 'Corsican ‘family, as well as some of 
their distinguished military followers. On 
the occasion of my first visit as 4 school-boy 
to West Point I was presented to the son of 
Jerome Bonaparte, and was struck with the 
strong resemblance which he bore to the 
portraits of his imperial uncle, the victor of 
Austerlitz. I was'also acquainted with hig 
son, @ graduate of our Military Academy, 
afterward ‘an officer in the American army, 
more recently a colonel in the Imperial 
Guard of France, and now a resident of 
Baltimore, where his grandmother, Mri 
Patterson Bonaparte, is still living, at up 
ward of fourscore years of age. With 
Prince Napoleon, whom I have met both at 
home and abroad, I have also a slight ac- 
quaintance, as well as. with several other 
less known members of his family. In 
Paris, in' 1855, I was iutroduced to Jerome 
Bonaparte, ex-King of Westphalia,- the 
youngest brother of the first Napoleon; and 
during my sojourn in the French capital 
frequently met him driving in company 
with friends or relatives. 

I was a lad of a few years of age when I 
first saw Louis Napoleon. He was pointed 
out to me by my father, as he passed along 
Broadway, in company with his friend, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. At that time he was 
an exile, living quietly at the Washington 
Hotel (which occupied a portion of the pres 
ent site of A. T. Stewart & Co.’s wholesale 
warehouse, on the corner of Broadway’ and 
Chambers street), but receiving a great deal 
of attention from many of the best New 
York families. I remember hearing Hal- 
leck speak of dining with him at Chancellor 
Kent's. I next saw Napoleon the Third in 
the summer of 1855. It was, perhaps, the 
proudest day of his life. The Queen of En- 
gland and her handsome husband, Prince 
Albert, were his guests; and all Paris was 
deserted for the Champs de Mars, there to 
witness a grand review of forty thousand 
troops — the flower of the French army. 
As the imperial carriage, drawn by six 
horses, drove on the ground, on that sunny 
September afternoon, amid the vicas of 
nearly a million of people, a hundred pieces 
of artillery pealed forth their noisy welcome, 
followed by the inspiring strains of sixteen 
imperial bands, hailing the appearance ot 
the royal visitors with ‘‘God save the 
Queen.” Victoria sat on. the right of the 
beautiful Empress, at whose left side rode 
Prince Albert, while at the Queen's right 
rode the Emperor, superbly mounted on & 
spirited dark chestnut-colored steed, which 
he managed admirably, for he was an a¢- 
complished horseman. My last meeting with 
Louis Napoleon was but a few months pre- 
vious to his death, when, again an exile, he 
received me as a guest in his English home st 
Camden House, Chiselhurst ; a pleasant and 
retired ‘residence, embowered among grand 
old trees, situated ‘some ten miles southeast 
of London, in the County of Kent. Here 
the deposed Emperor resided, with the 
exception of brief sojourns at Brighton and 
on the lovely Isle of Wight, from the date 
of his arrival in Great Britain, at the close 
of the war, till his decease, on the ninth in- 
stant. Here also died, in the days of Oliver 
Cromwell, the celebrated author and auti- 
quary, William Camden, whose name the 
estate has ever since borne. 

Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was 
the third son of Louis, King of Holland, his 
mother beng Hortense, the daughter of 
Josephene by her first marriage. His birth, 
which ‘took place at the Tuileries, April 
20th, 1808, was andounced throughout the 
French Empire by the roar of artillery, and 
he was baptized by Cardinal Fesch, the same 
year, the Emperor and Empress Marie 
Louise being hiseponsors., After Napoleon's 
return from Elba, ‘his young nephew accom- 
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there presented to the deputies of the people 
and the army. When the Great Captain 
was banished to his distant island prison, it 
was followed by the banishment of the Bon- 
‘apartes from France. Louis and his mother 
lived first at Augsburg, and afterward in 
Switzerland. The Swiss Government ad- 
mitted the young exile to the rights of citi- 
genship and permitted his service in its 
amall army. In the beginning of 1831 he 
and his brother settlel in Tuscany, and they 
took part in the insurrection at Rome. The 
game year his elder and his only surviving 
protier died, and Lou's escaped through 
Tfaly and France to England, where he re- 
miined’a short time, and then retired to 
Arénsberg, in Thurgau. Here he found a 
festing-place for three years, devoting a part 
of bis leisure to literary pursuits. His first 
work appeared under the title of ‘* Revevies 
Politiques,” in which he declared his belief 
that France could only be regenerated by one 
of Napoleon’s descendants, as they alone 
could reconcile republican principles with 
the military aspirations of the nation. Soon 
afterward he issued two other books—‘‘ Con- 
‘siderations Politiques et Militaires sur la 
Suisse” and ‘Manuel sur! Artillerie.” The 
latter, a work of considerable size, was 
favorably reviewed in the military magazines 
‘and journals of the day. 

From the year 1632, when the Duke of 
Reichstadt, the only son of Napoleon, died, 
Louis resolved to be, what he at iength be- 
came, the ruler of France; and in 1836, be- 
lieving that the throne of Louis Philippe 
was slipping from under him, and that his 
hour had come, made his appearance with a 
fyw arsociates at Strasbourg. The attempt 
was a total failure. He was taken prisoner, 
and soon afier sent to the United States. 
He resided in this city for several months, 
mingling in our best society ; and was often 
seen on Broadway, in company with the 
Bayards and other leading citizens. ‘‘I re- 
member,” said an old gentleman, ‘‘ seeing 
Fitz-Greene Halleck and the ‘ Nephew of his 
Uncle’ taking Blue Point oysters together at 
Florence’s half-shell counter, corner of Park 
Place and. Broadway; and the imperial 
exile’s visit to Washington Irving at Sunny- 
side.” The news of the serious illness of 
his mother recalled him to Arensberg, 
where she died, October 3d, 1837. Return- 
ing to England, he wrote and. published his 
Ties * Nazo'eoniennes,’ which were widely 
circulated, and at the time regarded as idle 
dreams; but, read in the lightof subsequent 
evyen's, a most significant production. 


Louis Napoleon’s second attempt to ob- 
tain the crown of France was, if possible, a 
more signal failure than the first. He landed 
at Boulogne with Count Montholon and a 
few other adherents, was captured, tried, 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
in the fortress of Ham. Here he occupied 
his time in political studies and in the 
preparation of several works, till he in 1846 
succeeded in making his escape to England. 
The Revolution of 1848 brought him to 
France, and in that year he was elected 
deputy for Paris and three other depart- 
ments, and took his seat in the Constituent 
Assembly ‘amid a scene of great commotion. 
Cis careeras a representative was brief. He 
was elected President by an overwhelming 
majority; and immediately, upon entering 
on the duties. of the office, sought to 
strengthen himself with the nation, and 
More especially with the army. Oa the 
hight of December 2d, 1851, he made his 
famous coup d'état, and a year later became 
Ewperor, assuming the style and title of 
Napoleon LI. In the following January he 
married Eugenie Marie de Guzman, Countess 
de Teba; a grand-daughter of Charles Kirk- 
Patrick, of Closeburn, for many years British 
consul at Malaga, Spain, and an intimate 
friend of Washington Irving. Their only 
child, the Prince Imperial, who may 
Possibly hereafter ascend the French throne 
a8 Napoleon the Fourth, was born: in 1856, 
and isnow in his seventeenth year. He is 
at present a pupil in the Artillery School at 
Woolwich, where he exhibits more than an 
average order of ability.’ He is an accom- 
Plished linguist, like the late Emperor, an’ 
admirable horseman, of a somewhat delicate 
Constitution, with many amiable traits of 
character ; and,'best of all, a most: loving 
nd obedient: son 

The leading events of the late Emperor's 
Cereer. during the eighteen years that he 
Tuled France in that capacity are too fresh 








to requife recapitulation; and it is too soon 
to venture upon any prediction as to the 
position which he will oecupy on the records 
of the world. Out of the Franco-German 
War, which ruined France!and cost him his 
crown, came United Germany. Europe is 
also indebted to bim more than to any other 
man for the existence of frée’ Italy. No 
ruler in our times has filled so prominent a 
place or told so much on bis day and gener- 
ation, and there can be no question as to the 
ability of any man who could so successfully 
and prosperously rule the French nation as 
the dead Emperor did from 1852 till enter- 
ing upon the disastrous war with Germany. 
His literary culture was certainly remark- 
able for a crowned head ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the comparative failure of the ‘‘ Life of 
Julius Ceasar,” which he designed as his 
magnum opus, his writings will bear favor- 
able comparison with those of his con- 
temporaries. 

There is little more to add. At Camden 
House‘he passed the closing hours of his 
eventful life in lettered leisure, enjoying his 
books, the company of friends, and, most of 
all, the freedom from cares of state and the 
society of his ‘family. He made an occa- 
sional visit to London; but very rarely ac- 
cepted any of the invitations extended to 
him from the English nobility. His last 
public appearance was but a few months 
before his death, when, in company with 
the Empress, he attended the Scientific Con- 
vention held at Brighton, and was present at 
the reception of the discoverer of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone. His death was sudden and un- 
expected. From the’ pleasant old mansion, 
built in the days of the ‘‘ English Bourbons,” 
as Carlyle has called the Stuarts, the poor 
world’s weary strife ended, the remains 
of the ex-Emperor were, on Wednesday, 
January 15th, in the presence of thirty 
thousand spectators, removed to the Roman 
Catholic chapel at Chiselhurst, there to re- 
main until they reach their final resting- 
place in his native land. It is now impossi- 
ble to predict:at what period in the future that 
will be, or when, if ever, the widowed Em- 
press will return as Regent of France. A 
Bonaparte manifesto has already appeared in 
Paris, concluding with these words: ‘‘ The 
Emperor is dead. The Empire lives, because 
France feels the want of popular, energetic 
action. In the heir, unbdlamable as he is 
irresponsible, in the clever mother, in the 
love and respect for France the Empire will 
be re-established.” 





SERMONS IN SHOES. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


‘*Go then and preach!” This was Christ’s 
first commission to the first company of 
workers he ever sent into his vineyard. He 
did not stop to organize them into councils, 
conferences, orsynods. Each one who had 
the Gospel in his heart was to utter it with 
his tongue. Each one who could heal a sick 
man or mend a cripple’s broken limb was to 
exert the power. Each one who had a 
‘“Jamp” of love was to let it shine. Every 
good man and every good woman was com- 
manded to glorify God their Saviour by 
“bearing much fruit.” They introduced 
into the world a new style of human life. 
Such ‘characters and such careers as Paul 
and John and Stephen and Peter and 
Dorcas furnished were a novelty in this 
wicked world. Such sermons in sandals had. 
not been seen before—‘‘ going about doing 
good.” There was. mighty power in the 
preaching of men and women whose lives 
were Christian discourses, because each one 
of them: was a living manifestation of Jesus 
Christ to the world. Scoffers might ridicule 
the apostles’ strange doctrines; but they 
could not ridicule the beauty of the apostles’ 
unselfish, sublime, and holy lives. There 
laid one great secret of the apostles’ power 
in winning coaverts to Christ. The sermons 
wore shoes. 

Now the question is often asked in our 
day, ‘‘Why are not more persons converted 
to Chfistianity ?” |It is not a sufficient an- 
swer to reply that God’s purpose is to save 
only a portion of mankind. God’s purpose 
is to save every one who believes on Jesus 
Christ and follows him. This only pushes 
the question. further back. ‘‘ Why do not 
more persons. believe in Christ and follow 
him?” It is not a sufficient answer either to 
‘affirm that all sinners are by nature . ‘‘ dead 
in sin,” and that none but the supernatural 
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power of*the Holy Spirit can renew them to 
spiritual life. These facts were as true in 
Paul’s day as in our own ‘day. 

I ‘honestly believe that one chief reason 
for the fewness of' conversions to Christ is 
that there is so little preaching for Christ ia 
the daily lives of his'professed disciples; and 
such a fearful amount. of direct preaching 
against him. Actions speak louder than 
words. The bad sermons of the life are an 
overmatch for the best sermons on Sunday 
from the lips. The most faithful and elo- 
quent preaching in the pulpit fails to win 
those who are disgusted and repelled by the 
unworthy, inconsistent conduct of those who 
claim to be Christ’s representatives. Who 
supposes that, if all the Gospel proclaimed on 
the Sabbath was re-enforced by the elo- 
quence of beautiful and exemplary and use- 
ful and holy lives,so few souls would be 
converted in our congregations ? 


The simple fact is that every professor 


of Christianity, every churchmember is a 


preacher, whether he knows it or not. 
Every life is a sermon. Some churchmem- 
bers find their texts in the shop or the 
stock-market ; and they preach (by their 
practice) that the chief end of life is to make 
money. They make more converts to Mam- 
mon than to Christ. Others preach: the 
gospel of fashion and self-indulgence; and 
they attract more to the pleasure party and 
the frolic than they do to the prayer-meet- 
ing. What matters it that the eighth com- 
mandment is solemnly enforced from the 
pulpit on the Lord’s Day, if those who 
represent Christ to the world are over- 
reaching their unconverted neighbors in 
business during the week? For it is the 
combined weight of the sermons through 
the week that carries more influence than 
the one or two discourses spoken on the 
Sabbath. What Christians do when outside 
of the sanctuary iofluences more characters 
and molds more eternal destinies than 
what any one Christian can say when 
inside of the sanctuary, even though 
he were a Paul in eloquence. Nor 
would Paul himself have made any con- 
verts to the Gospel of the Cross if he had 
not proved to the world that ‘‘ Christ liveth 
in me.” His own heroic and holy life was 
one of the grandest epistles he ever pro- 
duced. One great reason for the sad lack of 
conversions to Christ in our days is that so 
many of the sermons in shoes lead the wrong 
way. 

For remember, my brother-preacher, that 
a Christ-like life is the mightiest human in- 
fluence to attract human soulsto God. The 
most unanswerable argument against the 
subtle skepticism of the day is the living 
Christian. Jésus commissions every one of 
his followers to be a winner of souls. He 
says: ‘Go, then, and preach!” Go, then, 
aod shine! Go live like me! Bear fruit! 
Follow me! My grace is sufficient for you! 
And when our Lord bestows this spiritual 
gift of a likeness unto himself, he gives a 
higher boon and a grander power thaa if he 
had bestowed the eloquence of a seraph. 


It is often said that there are not preachers 
enough to meet the demands of the land and 
of the world. That may be true, But every 
living Christian is a preacher. Every prayer- 
ful, earnest, godly life is a sermon. There 
are @ hundred waysof preaching Jesus with- 
out choosing a Bible text or standing in.a 
pulpit. A- Wilberforce could proclaim the 
Quspel of love on the floor of the British 
Parliament, even though he wore no surplice 
and never had a bishop’s hand laid upon his 
honored. head.’ George H. Stuart was an 
apostle of the cross when he organized the 
Christian Commission for soldiers’ tents; and 
Jobn Macgregor was another when he organ- 
ized the ‘‘ Shoe-black Brigades” in the streets 
of London; Hannah More preached Christ 
in the drawing-room, and Elizabeth Fry io 
prison-cells, and Florence Nightingale in 
the hospitals, and Sarah F. Smiley among 
the negro. freedmen of the South. ' Our 
Master scatters his commissions very widely. 
Harlan Page dropping the tract and the kind 
word through the city workshops; Joha 
Wanamaker, the Christian merchant, muster- 
ing poor children into his ‘‘ Bethany” mis- 
sion-house ; James. Lennox, giving: his gold 
to build churches and hospitals; the Dairy- 
man’s Danghter, murmuring the name of 
Jesus with ‘her faint; dying voice; George 
Muller, housing'and feeding God’s orphans— 
all these were effective and powerful preach- 
ers of the glorious Gospel of the Son of 





God. There is a poor needlewoman in 
my congregation whose unéselfisa, cheerful, 
holy life impresses’ me as’ much as any 
pulpit message of mine can possibly im- 
press her.. A true and noble life is the 
mightiest of discourses. It is the sermons 
in shoes that must convert the world fo 
Jesus, if it is ever to be converted. 

To-day this world’s sorest want is more 
Christ-like men and women. The preaching 
it needs is not only the precept, but the prac- 
tice of a pure, heaven-born piety. A worldly, 
fashion-loving, covetous, cowardly church 
will never save men from Hell. But a church 
of living disciples, whose hearts have been 
cleansed by atoning blood, and whose lives 
are made beautiful by inward conflict and 
secret prayer, and made eloquent by noble, 
holy deeds—these are the preachers who 
shall win this wicked world to Jesus. Their 
voice isa trumpet. Their influence is a salt. 
Their example’ ic alight. Their lives are 
the sermons that shall wake the dead. But, 
to be such preachers of Christ, we all need 


the ordination and the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. 


THE CENSUS OF DEAF-MUTES. 


BY ¥. B. SANBORN. 








Some months ago Tuk INDEPENDENT— 
which has not allowed that small but very 
interesting class of our population, the deaf- 
mutes, to remain unnoticed in its broad 
columns—oftered some criticisms on the de- 
fective and incoherent returns of this class 
made in the United States census for 1870, 
Exception was taken by the Census Bureau 
to these criticisms, and the public was _ in- 
formed, through THe INDEPENDENT, that: 
in the opinion of the Bureau, there is danger 
that the number of deaf-mutes in the coun- 
try will be ‘‘overstated by specialists,” 
whose estimates we were told are “as unre- 
liable as a detective’s views of the average 
honesty of human nature.” Precisely how 
inexact this may be I have no means of 
knowing, for lack of acquaintance with tbe 
opinions held by detectives on any subject. 
Official duty and personal researches have 
made me, for the last eight or ten years, 
much more familiar with ‘‘ defectives” than 
with detectives; and it has fallen in my 
way to acquire some knowlehge of the pro- 
portion of deaf-mutes to the whole popula- 
tion in Massachusetts and some of the otber 
states of the Union. I have never heard of 
an instance where any ‘‘specialist,” to any 
considerable degree acquainted with the 
subject, overestimated the number of deaf- 
mutes in apy community, nor of any official 
census which gave with even. tolerable ac- 
curacy the statistics of this class, If THe 
INDEPENDENT desires corroboration of its 
statements, and should consider my testi- 
mony of any value in the matter, it is wel- 
come to the subjoined facts and inferences. 

During the year 1867, as secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of State Charities, it 
became my duty to ascertain, so far as pos- 
sible, without too great an expenditure of 
time and money, the actual number of deaf- 
mutes in this state, which it had been found 
out was much underrated in the state census 
of 1865.::The number there. given was 548, 
the whole population of Massachusetts then 
being reported as 1,267,000, from returns 
given by the assessors of the 335 towns and 
cities by whom the enumeration of 1865 was 
made. The names of these 548 persons, 
copied from the state census list, were made 
the basis for a new list. _To these were add- 
ed perhaps 100 more, who had been educated 
at Hartford within twenty years previous to 
1867, and were. supposed to be living in 
Massachusetts. Other names were added 
from a list furnished by Messrs. Amos Smith 
and P. W. Packard, two of the most intelli- 
gent and ‘widely acquainted deaf-mutes of 
Boston. The names standing on this list in 
each town and city were then placed in the 
bands of capable persons, either resident 
there or sent thither for the purpose ; werd 
verified ‘and increased by the names of other 
deaf-mutes discovered after a more thorough 
search than the census-takers had made; 
and, finally, were brought into a new and 
gorrected list, numbering more than: 800 
names. These inquiries could only’ be thor- 
oughly carried on in about half the state. In 
half of the other half they were less perfectly 
made, and in about a fourth of the state they 
could not be pursued at all (beyond the orig: 
inal lists), for want of time‘and means An 
explanation of the method employed will 
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show what credit attacties to tle results of 
this special inquiry. 

In perbaps twenty cities and towns the in- 
vestigation was conducted by myself person- 
ally.. For example, I visited every part of 
Duke’s County, which contains, in propor- 
tion to its population, about six times as 
many deaf-mutes as the rest of the state, 
saw nearly every deaf-mute in the county, 
and. obtained their names, ages, ancestry, 
etc., from the town records and other authen- 
tic sources. I visited also Plymouth, Con- 
cord, Lowell, Charlestown, Salem and other 
places, almostinvariably finding more deaf- 
mutes than the census list, as revised, could 
show. Forty or fifty towns, chiefly in the 
western and central parts of the state, were 
thoroughly examined by Mr. Gordon M. 
Fisk, of Palmer, who was then and is still 
a visiting agent of the Board of Charities, 
and by the nature of his duties very familiar 
with those localities. It was no uncommon 
thing for him to find two or three deaf- 
mutes in towns which had reported none in 
the state census, while in other towns and 
cities he found twice as many as were re- 
ported. Let it be remembered that an aver- 
age of two deaf-mutes in each of the 335 
cities and towns would have given 670 in the 
whole state, while in seyeral »cities from 15 
to 25 were found, and in Boston alone more 
than a hundred. For that city I enlisted the 
services of all the persons I could find to 
furnish the names of deaf-mutes—school 
committeemen, police officers, but especially 
the leading deaf-mute citizens, who, having 
various religious and social organizations of 
their own class, were able to report witb 
much fullness the names of those living in 
and vear the city. In some towns my lists 
were revised by the assessors, who gave 
names omitted by them in the census; in 
other towns the school committee, overseers 
of the poor, physicians, or other residents 
known to be accurate persons furnished the 
information. It very seldom happened that 
the number on the city or town list was 
diminished by this revision—generally it was 
confirmed and often increased; and when, 
from want of time to complete the census 
for the whole state, I closed the lists and 
brought them all together into one book, re- 
moving duplicates and correcting errors, I 
found that the lapse of a few months enabled 
me to add more names than these corrections 
bad stricken off. During the following year 
(1868) this final list, then containing about 
850 names, was given up to the secretary of 
the State Board of Education, Mr. White, 
and my official connection with the matter 
ceased with the termination of my five years’ 
secretaryship of the Board of Charities, in 


October, 1868. 
The United States Census Bureau, accord- 


ing to Tue INDEPENDENT, examined a list 
“made by Dr. Prentiss, which aimed to in- 
clude all the deaf and dumb in Massachu- 
setts,” and found it to be ‘‘full of glaring 
errors, so much so as utterly to destroy its 
authority in disputing official returns by sworn 
officers.” The value of this criticism will be 
seen when it is stated that the list examined 
was the rough draft from which the more 
perfect list was made; and that, as far as I 
can Jearn,the revised list left with Mr.White 
in 1868 (which was not made by Dr. Pren- 
tiss) has never been seen by any of the cen- 
sus officials. I have lately examined the 
rough draft which came under the censure 
of Gen. Walker or some of his subordinates; 
and, while I found in it plenty of evidence 
that it was an imperfect list, I failed to dis- 
cover the “‘glaring errors” which ought 
“* utterly to destroy its authority.” I have 
also compared it with the list of deaf-mutes 
ecpied from Gen. Walker’s ‘‘ official returns 
by sworn officers,” and the results of the 
comparison are so curious that some of them 
are worth menti> sing. , 

The census !avles us published give the 
number of deaf-mutes in Massachusetts as 
538; but, as these were not separately given 
by counties and towns, it became necessary 
for the clerks who cc -ied the names for me 
to transcribe them from the general lists of 
“* defectives” in Massachusetts, reported by 
the census takers of 1870. In doing this, 
they could find only 507 names of persons 
“deafand dumb,” .,hile 74 were set down 
as ‘deaf on’. and 49 as ‘‘dumb only,” 
making -a total im these three classes 
oi 680 names, arranged by towns and coun- 
ties. Only 277 of ‘these ‘names’ stand also 
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are in towns where my examinations 
had not been made thoroughly or not 
at all, but perhaps two-thirds of them 
were in the same towns and cities where I 
had taken the census with some care ; show- 
ing that even in my inquiries many deaf- 
mutes had been overlooked, and, conse- 
quently, that my numbers were too small. 
But the omissions in the ‘‘ official returns by 
sworn officers” are more noteworthy than 
the additions. In the city of Lowell I had 
taken the names of twenty-two deaf-mutes 
in 1867, and Dr. Nathan Allen, the well- 
known statistical writer, who had practiced 
medicine in Lowell for twenty years and up- 
ward, assured me that there were then 
twenty-five deaf-mutes in the city, within 
his knowledge. Yet the census-taker re- 
ports but 11, and 4 of those were not on my 
list. [found 17 in Worcester; he but 10, 
and half of those were new names. In Law- 
rence I found 11; he 10, but eight of his 
were new names. In Lynn I found 10; he 
but 6, and three of those new names. In 
Randolph, where I found 13, he reports but 
6. In Marblehead I found 12; he 7, of whom 
4 were new names, and so on. In twenty 
cities and tewns, not including Boston, 
where I found 182 deaf-mutes in 1867, and 
have every reason to believe there were 
220, the census-taker reports about 120, and 
40 of these were names not upon my list. In 
Boston, where I found 136 deaf-mutes, and 
knew that there were many more, he re- 
ported less than 60; although there were at 
that time 50 deaf-mute children belonging to 
Boston at the three schools for such pupils 


in Hartford, Northampton, and Boston. 
Boston, indeed, seems to have been the 


stumbling-block of Gen. Walker’s ‘‘ sworn 
officers.” On the first of June, 1870, when 
they are supposed to have made their rounds, 
there was a deaf-mute school in that city (in 
Pemberton Square), perfectly well-known to 
all Bostonians who knew anything about 
deaf-mutes, established and supported by 
the School Committee, and frequently men- 
tioned by the newspapers; yet this school, 
then containing 34 pupils, 29 of whom be- 
longed in Boston, was never visited by the 
census-taker, and not more than four or five 
of its pupils appear on his official lists. 
Since June 1st, 1870, 27 pupils have been ad- 
mitted to this school, nearly all of whom 
were in the state when the census was taken ; 
yet only 11 can be found on the “ official re- 
turns by sworn officers.” Out of 60 pupils 
who have been in this school within the last 
three years less than 20 (not a third part) can 
be found on these returns. The two best 
known deaf-mutes in Boston when the 
census was taken were Mr. Amos Smith, 
who has been for many years a clerk in the 
Registry of Deeds, and Mr. P. W Packard, 
a deacon in the deaf-mute church, and for 
a year or two the editor of a deaf-mute 
journal published in Boston; yet neither of 
these names appear on the “official returns 
by sworn officers.” No person at all famil- 
iar with the Boston deaf-mutes will say that 
Gen. Walker’s list in that city includes half 
of those living there when the census was 
taken. Ata day’s notice I could probably 
bring before him at any place in Boston he 
might name forty or fifty unmistakeable 
deaf-mutes whom his ‘‘ sworn officers” had 


taken no account of. 
The truth is that no part of the census is 


more difficult and less to be depended on 
than that of deaf-mutes. No enumeration 
of them ever made was perfect, and proba- 
bly none ever will be. Nearly all those which 
have been tested show themselves grossly 
defective, especially as regards young chil- 
dren. I have carefully examined the lists of 
young children admitted from Massachusetts 
to the three New England deaf-mute schools 
since June, 1870, and I find 70 who were 
apparently living in Massachusetts when the 
census was taken; yet only 30 of these ap- 
pear on the census list. Parents are un- 
willing to report their children as deaf-mutes ; 
oftentimes the fact escapes their own knowl- 
edge for the first three or four years of the 
child’s life. The intelligence of the census- 
takers, profound as it often is (none knows 
this better than Gen. Walker), is not always 
equal to determining by observation when 8 
person is a deaf-mute. There is in the town 
of Milton, near Boston, a young man who 
was born deaf, and educated for several 
years at the Hartford Asylum. When the 
census-taker came along, he found him speak- 





on my list of 1867-8, leaving 353 absolutely 
new names. Many of these, of course, 





ing some words, and, therefore, refused to 
‘ set him down as ‘‘deaf and dumb.” And so 


his name does not appear on the list. No 
doubt there are hundreds more in Massachu- 
setts omitted for an equally good reason; 
omitted, at any rate, they certainly are. I 
cannot doubt that there were in this state at 
least 1,100 deaf-mutes in 1870; yet Gen. 
Walker’s ‘‘sworn officers” could only find 
538. 

It is well known that the proportion of 
these unfortunates to the whole population 
does not vary much in different parts of the 
same state; being probably higher in cities, 
because this infirmity attacks most the chil- 
dren of the poor and those who live in the 
filth and discomfort of cities. Bearing this 
in mind, let us look at a few of the “‘ official 
returns” which we are called upon to be- 
lieve. The County of Suffolk, composed al- 
most wholly of the two cities, Boston and 
Chelsea, and containing 270,802 inhabitants, 
almost a fifth part of the whole state in 1870, 
returns less than 60 deaf-mutes, or one in 
5,000; while the rural County of Franklin, 
with only 32,635 people, returns 21 deaf- 
mutes, or one in 1,554. At the rate in Suffolk, 
the whole number in Massachusetts should 
have been less than 800 ; at the rate. in Frank- 
lin, more than 900. Again, Norfolk County, 
with 89,443 inhabitants, returns 44 deaf- 
mutes, or one in 2,000; and Plymouth, lying 
close beside Norfolk, with 65,365 inhabitants, 
returns but 13, or one in 5,000; while Barn- 
stable, on the other side of Plymouth, returns 
18 in a population of 32,774; and Hampshire 
County, with 44,388 people, reports 50 deaf- 
mutes, or one in 900. At the ratio in Hamp- 
shire County, there would have been 1,600 
deaf-mutes in Massachusetts in 1870. These 
discrepancies in the ratio of deaf-mutes to 
the whole population, in a state so large, are 
of themselves conclusive evidence against 
Gen. Walker’s total of 538, which certainly 
is no more than half of the true number. If 
the reader is not convinced of this by the 
facts above given, then he must wait till the 
next census is taken, by more careful per- 
sons, and his doubts will be removed. I 
hope to submit to the United States Census 
Bureau, within the year 1873, a verified list 
of more than 1,200 deaf-mutes now residing 
in Massachusetts, of whom at least 1,100 
were also there in June, 1870. In this list 
name, age, and residence will be given, so 
that any person into whose hands it may fall 
can easily test its accuracy. 





A FRAGMENT. 


BY MRS. GREENOUGH. 


THE joy-destroying King, the dreadful Night 
On the dark mountains sat. Upon his knees 
He held the wan, white Day. With deathful 


might 

He pressed her lips to his, and felt them 
freeze. 

He laughed. The thunder leaped from hill to 
hill 


And echoed to old Ocean’s furthest shore. 

Beneath his iron hand there ran a thrill ; 

Her fair limbs shook and trembled, and then 
o’er 

Her pallid face there coursed slow, bitter tears. 

With greedy, thirsting lips he drank them dry. 

Then, shuddering with ever-growing fears, 

She raised her fainting head and gave a cry: 

“Oh! Love; oh! Light, behold me where I 
die !”” 

Low from the distance came an answering 
sound, 

And spectral lances pierced the zenith black. 

Fast rose the shimmering hosts and gathered 
round, 

And, charging swiftly with resistless wrack 

Of vengeance, fell upon the awful Night, 

And tore the fair Day from his grasp of might, 

And watched beside her white, half lifeless 
frame, 

Till toward the mountains in hot haste the Sun, 

Her Love, her Bridegroom, the All Glorious, 
came, 

With avant-guards of shadows dim and dun, 

With cloudy banners deepening into red, 

And rushing, gold-clad hosts in order spread. 

Then in his mail of light her forward sprang, 

And bent above his fair bride as she lay, 

All white upon the mountains. In his arms 

He eager clasped her, and warm kisses pressed 

On her faint eyelids and her pallid breast ; 

Till ‘neath that fervent rain the timid Day 

Unclosed her sweet eyes, and the smile of Life 

Replaced the memory of that vanished strife. 

Then rose the peans of the Sun’s glad host ; 

For joy all Nature shouted—sea and sky, 

Rocks, woods, and mountains, lifted up their. 

a voice ’ 
And shouted: “ Sing aloud, aloud rejoice, 
For Night is vanquished, and the rescued Day, 








With her bright Lord, the Sun, o’er Earth holds 
sway.” 


/THE VOLKS-FEST OF wiRrex. 


BERG. 





BY REV. JAMES LEONARD CORNING. 





THE holidays of Germany are so frequent 
that I have often wondered how the people 
find time for the serious business of life, 
They call these days for the most part 
“‘feiertags” —that is, “‘solemn days” ; but [ 
assure you they are anything but solemn, 
frolic and beer-drinking filling every hour 
tothe brim, from early dawn far into the 
night. Notwithstanding their beer and to- 
bacco, the Germans understand the Philos- 
ophy of rational living far better than our 
over-driven countrymen. The plain Teuton 
peasant never gets rich out of his 

patch; but he has a royal good time, never. 
theless, and will get more real nectar out of 
life at a shilling’s outlay than a Yankee wil} 
with four-fold the expenditure. Even the 
most lowly-conditioned of the industrial 
class in Germany spend a goodly fraction 
of their time in play. The hard Philosophy 
of money-getting would say that they could 
not afford such a discount from productive 
toil. But they think it good thrift to eat 
their black bread and soup with a frolic 
thrown in, rather than to have luxury and 
elegance with frolic left out. And, doubt 
less, they are in the main right; and their 
philosophy of living, while it does not buy 
much railroad stock or invest very largely 
in Government bonds, has the valuable vir. 
tue of adjourning wrinkles and gray hairs, 
Among many good things which the Ger. 
mans bring to America, the holiday instinct 
is one of the best; and if they can only 
make it contagious among us the tables of 
American longevity will rise very consider. 
ably. 

The great popular festival of Wiirtem. 
berg occurs in mid-autumn, about the time 
that the grapes are drawing their sweet 
juices from earth and sky, and the corn is 
getting its golden hue, and the apples are 
painting their cheeks. If I should attempt 
to describe it in a single sentence, I should 
saythat it was acattle-show, and a horse-fair, 
and a horticultural exhibition, and a circus, 
all mixed up beyond the possibility of analy. 
sis. It is, however, a great deal more than 
all these; and it is, in fact, about two or 
three hundred acres of soil populated with 
every conceivable thing which represents 
the industrial and the recreative instincts of 
human nature. A great tract of land on the 
suburbs of the capital is set apart every year 
for a celebration, in which, for that once, 
king and: plebeian meet in something like 
social accord. It is a “protracted meet- 
ing” appointed by royal decree ; and during 
the three days of its existence all business is 
at a stand-still. Banks are closed, and stores 
and offices—in fact, there is little or no mer- 
chandise in the whole country round about, 
save that which has to do with frolic and 
gastric necessities. 

We all attended, of course, chiefly to see 
the king and queen and court, who always 
kindly exhibit themselves to the people at 
this festival; and then, not least, to see how 
a German compares with a Yankee cattle 
show. A vast amphitheater, say a quarter of 
a mile in diameter, with banks of benches, 
capable probably of accomodating thirty to 
fifty thousand people, constituted the ce- 
tral attraction. For the adornment of its 
arched entrances the gardens of the kingdom 
had been subsidized. The orchards, too, 
had been laid under contribution by the 
architects; and a tall Corinthian column, 
built up of red and yellow and green apples, 
was @ Monument of taste and cunning con- 
trivance. Before the main entrance, a tri- 
umphal archway,all loaded with the trophies 
of field and garden was the royal stand, & 
great canopied platform, blazing with tapes 
tries of red and gold; and flanking this the 
long rows of agricultural implements put on 
competitive exhibition ; and then—in rather 
close proximity to royal olfactories—a regr 
ment of horned cattle and fat pigs, all decked 
with wreaths of roses and laurel, to be pre 
sented in due form to his Majesty—the real 
aristocrats of the occasion, in fact, making 
sundry thousands of us bipeds jealous of 
their privileges. 

Just this once in the year the king and 
his fair queen and all their train come out 
and sliow themselves, in all the pomp and 
glory that they have at command. It was 
rather. brave sight to see them all enter the 








arena, with their magnificent equipages—* 
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grand procession, I should say, for a 

ty royalty, which bas merged all its 
glory in the splendor of the imperial crown 
at Berlin. It was about as if the governor of 
Rhode Island should enter Providence at an 
annual cattle-show with @ coach and six snd 
a liveried train of fifty toa hundred attend- 
ants, with epaulettes and silk stockings. Such 
a pageant would be a little ludicrous in our 
civilization ; but it was a highly creditable 
effort to set forth as a living reality a gran- 
deur which in sober fact is in the preterite 
tense. 

The peasant farmers were spruced up in 
their best, and the hides of their beasts were 
assleek and glossy as if they had been under- 
going a discipline of polish for the last twelve 
months, in preparation for this august inter- 
view. Mounted on his finest charger and 
attended by his body-guard, the king rode 
through the arena, inspecting the articles on 
exhibition. The agricultural implements 
did not make a very grand show, and I 


have seen many a county fair in New En- | 


gland with a far better display of mechanical 
skill; and yet this was the gala day of a 
kingdom. After a brief circuit, his majesty 
dismounted ; and, taking his place on the 
royal stand, in the midst of some acres of 
silk and some pecks of jewels, proceeded to 
distribute the prizes. Every successful com- 
petitor of all the great army of quadrupeds 
was marched in person into the presence of 
the king, its owner receiving from his own 
royal hand the premium awarded by the 
committee of decision. It was a proud mo- 
ment for all that living mass of beef 
and mutton and pork; or, rather, I 
should say it would have been if they 
had at all appreciated the dignity and 
solemnity of the occasion. Such was not 
the case, however, and I observed that every 
member of that four-footed caravan seemed 
mentally to have voted the whole thing an 
egregious bore. Seriously, however, I could 
not help thinking that there was something 
grand in the sight of all the pride and state 
of akingdom giving testimony to the nobil- 
ity of the soil and the dignity of labor. 
That is an element of healthy democracy 
which is a real force hereabouts, though the 
form is wanting. 

After the cattle-sshow came the races, at 
which the king again presided, the highest 
premium being a gift from the royal purse. 
His majesty has a hundred of the finest 
horses in the kingdom in his own stables, 
and the royal family have been famous stock- 
raisers for generations. This, then, was 
probably his pet feature; but, for myself, I 
never so inclined to the Darwinian theory 
as while gazing at a troop of mounted 
jockeys in tight breeches. The monkeys 
and they are not far apart. 

Outside the arena, over all the encompass- 
ing acres, the peddlars and funmakers of the 
kingdom had congregated, and for the space 
of three days and nights Bedlam ran riot, 
without police restrictions. I never sup- 
posed such a gathering together of the 
Punch and Judy elements of society to be 
possible on any one spot under the sun. 
Here was the real ‘‘ volksfest,” after all. A 
score of ‘general trainings” in old Con- 
necticut, with all their gingerbread-stands 
and their monkey-shows, are nothing to this 
microcosm of racket and fun. 

The learned bears and dogs of the king- 
dom had been in rehearsal for a year 
for the performances of this occasion; 
and so with every other member of the 
animal kingdom, from a circus pony to 
an educated rattlesnake, with his fangs 
pulled out. I assure you that J never 
dreamed such a medley of uncouth sights 
and unearthly sounds possible this side of 
Pandemonium, After all, the real cattle of 
this royal cattle-show were bipeds. But one 
could forgive these rollicking thousands for 
dropping their humanity for a brief spell and 
making apes of themselves. It was Nature’s 
inevitable reaction. It is what will happen 
anywhere on earth where the people are too 
Many for the soil and labor to weariness 
and wrinkles fails of its proper recompense. 
Srurtcarr, Gzrwany, October, 1872, 





A POLICEMAN of literary tastes calls a large 
and low boarding-house in Baxter street, in 


Which gangs of Italian immigrants lie huddled | 


together like pigs, “Dante's Inferno.” One of 
these men, Giacomo Saldani, looks as though 
he had seen better days, and says he was 

t up as a dentist ; from which it is natural 
-to infer that he is of Tuscan extraction. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS. 

Ir it is the duty of ministers, as of other 
people, not to forsake the assembling of 
themselves together, then the members of 
that profession in and about Boston are do- 
ing all in this respect that can reasonably be 
expected of them. In this letter I propose 
to tell you something: about the ministerial 
meetings of this city, though, as of necessity, 
my information is derived from hearsay, 
rather than from personal observation. I 
wish to be understood as general, rather 
than specific, in what I say. 

Passing by the ‘Ministerial Associations” 
proper, which in some of the denominations 
are of an official nature—like the presbytery, 
for instance—I begin with the Monday 
Morning Meetings. Monday, as perhaps 
| you, being an editor, don’t know, is a holi- 
| day with most of the ministers. Those liv- 
ing within a short distance of the city usual- 
ly come in early in the morning, and spend 
more or less of the day in the bookstores, at 
the denominational headquarters, and other- 
Wise—this being, under the circumstances, 
the next best thing to going to Paris. Those 
of a feather flock together, and the natural 
result is a series of meetings, the pastors of 
each denomination by themselves, in some 
central place, lasting an hour or more, for 
fellowship, conference, and discussion. 

The Universalist ministers have lately or- 
ganized such a meeting, I think. The Pres- 
byterian pastors, of whom there are a dozen 
or so hereabouts, meet at the Beach-street 
church; the Baptists in one of the rooms 
at Tremont Temple. The latter, with the 
dignified Dr. Neale, the fiery Fulton, the 
gentlemanly Gordon, the stage-struck Lori- 
mer, and the zealous Pentecost, now make a 
good show, and generally contrive to have a 
vigorous time of it. They are fond of pass- 
ing resolutions and striking an attitude—as 
witness their late absurd declaration on the 
open-communion season. Their meetings 


are generally freely reported in the daily pa- 
pers. 


The Methodist ministers meet, of course, 
at Wesleyan Hall, on Bromfield street; and 
a good time they have too. Their meetings 
possess a considerable love-feast element, and 
are occasionally attended, I think, by wo- 
men. Relations of religious experience are 
not uncommon, in the midst of which some 
enthusiastic brother is quite as likely as not 
to burst forth in a camp-meeting song and 
sweep everybody away in the current. 
When this ebullition for the relief of the 
general bosom has subsided, the meeting 
often settles down to the calin discussion of 
some abstruse theological topic. The devo- 
tional element is, however, always noticea- 
ble in these exercises, which, like those of 
the Baptist ministers, are fully reported in 
the papers. 

The Congregationalist ministers assemble 
in the basement of the Park-street church, 
to which they were invited by Mr. Murray 
several years since, but for using which they 
are taxed one dollar each annually by the 
sexton—a fair sample of the way some 
things are done in this goodly and generous- 
minded city. No reports of what is said 
and done are allowed to be made in the 
daily papers, and none appear, except now 
and then surreptitiously. This rule is 
probably thought to produce a sense of free- 
dom which “ the brethren” would not enjoy 
if they knew that their words were going 
into type. But it is a fair question whether 
| more denominational advantage is not lost 
| than gained by its enforcement. Mr. 
| Murray, I am told, seldom honors the meet- 
| ing with his presence, though his study ad- 
joins the spacious apartment in which it is 
held, and nothing but a single door separates 
him from the circle there assembled. Nor 
| do I think the older city pastors are there 
very constantly —Drs, Blagden, Adams, 
Webb, and Manning. The suburban 
churches are generally well represented, and 
whatever strangers of this faith who happen 
to be in town are likely to drop in. Com- 
monly, the hour is occupied with the dis- 
cussion of a  previously-designated topic 

bearing upon the doctrine; the practice, or 
| the work of the churches, and the charac- 
teristics of the Methodist meeting are alto- 
gether wanting. Resolutions are seldom if 
ever adopted and votes are almost never 
taken. 

The Ministerial Associations to which I 
alluded at the outset are in a sense compuls- 
ory; that is, a minister must belong to one 

















or another if he wishes to keep up a good 
ecclesiastical standing and see his name in 
the records. The Monday Meetings, which 
I have now described, are democratic ; any- 
body with the “reverend” prefixed to his 
name—be he secretary, editor, or insurance 
agent and occasional preacher—can come snd 
go as he likes. And both classes are strictly 
denominational, with no blending of the 
lines. There exists, therefore, a necessity 
for more select and less formal gatherings, 
admittance to which is governed not by de- 
nominational connections, but by personal as 
well as professional sympathies. And this ne- 
cessity has been met by the formation of num- 
bers of little clubs, the membership of which 
is limited, holding meetings of a social as well 
as intellectual character, and exercising their 
function at a safe remove from the public 
eye. How many of these there are I cannot 
say; but of threeI can give you some few 
particulars. 

There is the ‘‘Monday Night Club,” so 
called from the time at which its meetings 
are held. This embraces laymen, as well as 
ministers, though all are Congregationalists, 
I think. Among them arethe secretaries of 
the American Board—Dr. Anderson having 
long been one of its most devoted members— 
Rev. Drs. Nehemiah Adams and A. G. 
Thompson, Gov. Washburn, Chief-Justice 
Chapman, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, and 
Hons. Charles Theodore Russell and Al- 
pheus Hardy. The exercises of this club 
are mainly conversational. 

Next to this may be mentioned the ‘* Win- 
throp Club,” purely ministerial, which has 
its name from the fact that of old it held its 
meetings at the Winthrop House, on Tre- 
mont street, near Boylston, a leading hotel 
in the city twenty years ago. Its shining 
light then was H. L. Stone. The chief ob- 
jects of its stated meetings are a dinner, an 
essay, or something of similar nature, and a 
discussion. The dinner is a good one, and, 
in view of the membership, I suppose noth- 
ing less is to be said of the essay and the dis- 
cussion, the membership including Rev. Drs. 
Alden, of South Boston; J. O. Means, of 
Roxbury; Webb, of the Shawmut church; 
Messrs. Diman, Vose, and Twining, of Proy- 
idence; Todd, of New Haven ; McKenzie, of 
Cambridge; and Hubbell, of Somerville; with 
a number of others of similar standing. 
This club is eminently select, and, when 
necessary, uses the black-ball with resolu- 
tion. 

Not satisfied with either of the existing 
organizations, a year or two since there was 
formed what is known as ‘“‘ The New Min- 
isters’ Club,” intended, perhaps, to be quite 
as select as the “ Winthrop,” but undenom- 
inational, and possibly rather more critical 
in its intellectual methods, with less of the 
gastronomic in its tastes. This club, which 
got fairly under way last winter, was not 
even ‘‘ Evangelical,” but took in Prof. 
Young, of Harvard College; Grinnell, of 
Charlestown; Foote, of King’s Chapel; 
Chandler, Robbins, and Rufus Ellis, all Uni- 
tarians; as well as the two Meanses, of 
Dorchester and Roxbury; Twining, and 
McKenzie, Congregationalists ; Drs. Whar- 
ton, Stone, and Phillips Brooks, Episcopa- 
lians ; Gordon, Baptist; Dr. Warren, of the 
Methodist Theological Seminary; and Rev. 
Dr. Peabody—with whom shal) I class 
him? This club started very prosperously, 
finding both in the differences and affilia- 
tions of its members a suitable atmosphere 
for friendly intercourse and profitable inter- 
change of thought and feeling. I have not 
heard of it this winter; but I hope that it is 
still thriving, as it is an organization of 
a character calculated to develop and 
strengthen the substantial religious tie that 
binds Christians of all names. 

But this is as much as I suspect you can 
find room forin your newly-arranged col- 
umns ; by virtue of which change not a few 
of us hereabouts think THz INDEPENDENT, 
always good, now greatly improved. 


CHANNING. 
Boston, Mass., January 16th, 1873. 





Ir is generally supposed that color is useful to 
a flower, by the attraction to insects, and thus 
it is an aid in that cross-fertilization which 
Darwin teaches so many plants desire, and 
which insects, passing from flower to flower, ef- 
fect. The wheat and grasses generally are 
mostly self-fertilizers, and seem to have no de- 
sire, so to speak, to cross-fertilize with their 
neighbors; and in this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that usually grasses have no bril- 
liant color. 








RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA,” 


No. LXXXV. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1852.— 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. ss 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


As the Presidential canvass of 1852, drew 
near, the busy note of preparation was heard, 
The more far-reaching, astute, and earnest 
slave propagandists had been for a long 
time forecasting the future and laying their 
plans with reference to the prospective ac- 
tion of the Whig and Democratic parties in 
their approaching national conventions. 
They made no concealment of their pur- 
pose to dragoon these great organizations 
into the support of their policy by making 
their endorsement of the compromise meas- 
ures a condition precedent of their support. 
Indeed, before the close of the XX XIst Con- 
gress, a compact was entered into by some 
of the leading members of both parties, de- 
claring their purpose to make the com- 
promise measures a final settlement of the 
slavery question, and pledging themselves 
not to “support for President or Vice- 
President of the United States, for sen- 
ator or representative for Congress, or for 
member of a state legislature, any man, 
of whatever party, who is not known to be 
opposed to the disturbance of the settlement 
aforesaid, and to the renewal in any form. of 
agitation upon the subject of slavery.” This 
was signed by Mr. Clay, Howell Cobb, and 
others, Whigs and Democrats. There were 
thirty-three signers from the Southern States 
and ten from the Free. Among the latter 
was Mr. Eliot, the representative from Boston. 
There were, also, scattered throught the 
former states large numbers who occupied 
the same ground, and who styled themselves 
the “ Reserves,” avowedly determined to 
make everything secondary to what they 
recognized as sound views upon the slavery 
question. 

While these combined efforts were in prog: 
ress, Mr. Webster gave himself to a most 
determined and persistent series of efforts, 
not simply to defend the compromise meas- 
ures, but to defame anti-slavery meu and ef- 
forts, and to treat with ridicule those relig- 
ious scruples which many urged as the 
ground of their opposition. Writing of 
Syracuse, New York, he spoke of it as 
‘that laboratory of Abolitionism, libel, and 
treason.” Visiting Virginia, in the latter 
part of June, he addressed a large meeeting 
at Capon Springs. In the course of his re- 
marks he thus ridiculed the ‘higher law”: 
“ And, when nothing else will answer,” he 
said, ‘‘ they invoke religion, and speak of a 
higher law. Gentlemen, this North Moun- 
tain is high, the Blue Ridge is higher still, 
the Alleghany higher than either; and yet 
this higher law ranges further than an 
eagle’s flight above the highest peaks of the 
Alleghany. No common vision can discern 
it; no conscience, not transcendental and 
ecstatic, can feel it ; the hearing of common 
men never listens to its high behests ; and, 
therefore, one should think it is not a safe 
law to be acted on in matters of the highest 
practical moment. It is the code, however, 
of the fanatical and factious Abolitionists of 
the North.” Thus bitterly did Mr. Webster 
assail the men and wonen of New England, 
even a large majority of his own constitu- 
ents, who had so long delighted to honor 
him with their confidence and suffrages. 

When Congress assembled, in December, 
1851, the indications were that Mr. Fillmore 
would receive the Whig nomination, as he 
was the favorite of the South, and of those at 
the North most fully committed to the com- 
promise measures; though Mr. Webster, 
who had shown himself equally intent on 
conciliating the Slave Power, had a few 
earnest advocates. As time wore on, how- 
ever, those indications became less marked 
Symptoms of defection began to appear, re- 
sulting from both the pertinacious efforts of 
Mr. Webster’s friends, on the one hand, and 
the very large numbers who could not en- 
dorse, or who did not deem it policy to 
endorse, the measures of which the President 
aimed to be the especial champion. It could 
not be concealed, however, that the slavery 
issue was fel. to be full of menace and 
weakness to the Whigs, many of whom re- 


* Entered according to Act of Consress, by H. © 
Bowen, in the year 1870, in the District Court of the 








United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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ed. it as.a disturbing and dangerous 
élement, to. be consideréd and disposed-of 
with main reference to its political rather 
than its moral bearings, though the Demo- 
crats, with a very different. personne} and 
with a characteristic profligacy, of principle, 
looked at it with complacency and. welcqgmed 
it as a source of unity, strength, and ultimate 
success. 

On the 20th of April there was a. Whig 
caucus, for the purpose of fixing the time 
and place for holding the National Presi- 
dential Convention. A motion being intro- 
duced endorsing the compromise measures 
as “a finality,” Mr. Stanley; of North Caro- 
lina, raised a point of order, which was sus- 
tained by the chairman, Mr. Mangum, of the 
same state, that such a resolution was not 
“ germane” to the purposes of the meeting: 
A sharp debate ensued, but the decision of 
the chair was sustained by a decisive vote, 
though nearly all ‘the Southern members re- 
tire? from the caucus. During the discus- 
sion it was unequivocally affirmed: by Cling- 
man, of North Carolina, Gentry, of Tennes- 
see, Cabell, of Florida; and others, that the 
decisions of the Convention would not. be 
regarded by the Whigs of their states if the 
finality of the compromise measures was not 
recognized. 

This action caused great excitement, es- 
pecially in Congress. James Brooks, of 
New York, while accusing a portion of the 
Northern Whigs with faltering in their sup- 
port of the compromise meusures, attributed 
it to the wavering of their Southern brethren. 
Alloding reproachfully to this desertion of 
himself and friends, who had been “‘ hunted 
down” because of their votes for the’ meas- 
ures, so unpopular in hissection, he said that 
without Southern support we shall “‘ all -be- 
come the miserable victims: of fanaticism 
and political fury.” “In that terrible hour 
of trial here,” he said, “ two sessions ago, 
6ur services were necessary for them, and 
they were given to them freely, with the im- 
plied, if not expressed understanding that 
they would protect us to the extent.of their 
ability.” Mr. Stanley replied, maintaining 
that the compromise measures had not been 
rejected, that no candidate could receive the 
Southern vote who did not endorse ‘them, 
that the National Convention would. take 
action concerning them, and that General 
Scott was in favor of them and would sup- 
port’ them, the Fugitive Slave Act included. 

In the Democratic ‘party there was less 
division and doubt. Senator Gwin de- 
clared in his place that there was no dissent, 
at least, among those who were seeking the 
Presidential nomination. To render, how- 
ever, “assurance doubly sure,” Robert G. 
Scott, of Richmond, Virginia, addressed a 
circular letter to the gentlemen whose names 
had been mentioned in connection with the 
Presidency. The substance of his letter 
was the inquiry whether, if elected, they 
would support and enforce the compromise 
measures in all their fullness, including the 
Fugitive Slave Act; whetier they would 
oppose all efforts to modify or weaken their 
provisions; and whether, if any such action 
should be adopted by Congress, they would 
or would not veto it. A large number 
hastened to reply. Mr. King, of Alabama, 
declared that he shotld feel bound to 
negative any such action. Mr. Houston, of 
Texas, said that he should‘ not hesitate to 
veto any bill “impairing the law for the pro- 
tection of slave property.” Daniel 8. Dick- 

inson, of New York, declared that ‘he would 
most certainly use the veto power to defeat 
any attempt to disturb or change the pro- 
visions of the Fugitive Slave Act. George 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, expressed it as 
his answer that every chief magistrate should 
say, inrelation to the execution of all the 
compromises, heartily and positively : ‘Yes, 1 
would.” General Joseph Lane, afterward can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency, spoke of the 
“« valuable enactments,” and his readiness to 
veto any legislation that would impair them. 
Mr. Douglas said that no act calculated 
to impair the efficiency of those measures 
could receive his approval. Mr. Buchanan 
characterized the Fugitive Slave Act as a 
“bond of peace between the slavéholding 
and the non-slaveholding states”; and de- 
clared that these measures of adjustment 
without that act '‘‘ would not desérve the 
hame of compromise,” and that “the har- 
mony of the states and the preservation of 
the Union-depended,on the execution.of the 
compromise measures in their fullness.” Mr. 
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Cass expressed the belief that a repeal or 
essential modification of the Fugitive Slave 
Act would destroy all confidence in the good 
faith of the North, and “* would lead to the 
dissolution of the Union,” and he believed 
it would be the duty of any President to 
veto any legislation designed to impair its 
efficiency. Similar answers and pledges 
were given by several gentlemen addressed, 
The Democratic National Convention met 
at Baltimore, June 1st, 1832. Every state in 
the Union was represented but South Caro- 
lina. The convention was called to order by 
Benjamin F. Hallett, of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the National Executive Committee, 
and John W. Davis was chosen president. 
There was little difference of opinion in the 
convention, except concerning men. The 
Slave Power had crushed out all opposition, 
and there was none to raise a stngle word of 
remonstrance against the most high-handed 
oppression orto speak even faintly for jus- 
tice and humanity. One member had been 
guilty of the grave offense of sympatbizing 
somewhat with the friends of freedom in 
Massachusetts, and of acting with the coali- 
tion in that state between the Democrats and 
the Free Soil parties; and, although a lead- 
ing lawyer and a most accomplished gentle- 
man, the choice of the great body of his 
party in his district, Robert Rantoul was re- 
fused admission, and his seat was given to 
Mr. Lord, who was simply known to be con- 
servative on the great question, This out- 
rage was perpetrated against the earnest op- 
position of Generals Nye and Dix, who 
strongly protested against -such proscription 
for opinion’s sake. 

As soon as the convention was organized 
Senator Bright, of Indiana, and others has- 
tened to introduce resolutions in favor of 
the compromise measures and of the faith- 
ful execution of the Fuyitive Slave Act. 
There was little difficulty in forming a plat- 
form, and the only strife seemed to be as to 
who should make the most huwiliating con- 
cessions and bow most abjectly at the feet 
of the arrogant and exacting Power. In the 
platform adopted it was. declared that Con- 
gress had no power to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the states, and that 
all efforts of Abolitionists or others to induce 
Congress to interfere with them are calcu- 
lated to lead to ‘the most alarming and 
dangerous consequences”; that the party 
“will abide by and adhere to a faithful exe- 
cution of the acts known as the compromise 
measures, the act for reclaiming fugitives 
from service included’’; and that it will re- 
sist all attempts at renewing, in Congress 
and outof it, the agitation of the slavery 
question, under whatever shape or colur the 
attempt may be made, 

The prominent candidates for the Presi- 
dential nomination. were Cass, Buchanan, 
Douglas, and Marcy. There were a few 
New York Democrats who were in the Free 
Soil movement of 1848, but who had re- 
turned to the Democratic organization. Re- 
luctant to exhibit the gross inconsistency in- 
volved in sustaining the compromise. meas- 
ures, and those committed to their support, 
they favored the nomination of Gen. Butler, 
of Kentucky. But under the strong pressure 
he was compelled to succumb to the fierce 
demands and madness of the hour, And so 
strong were the partialities of the supporters 
of each that ‘from the outset it was per- 
ceived that difficulty would be encountered 
in fixing upon either of these gentlemen as 
the choice of the convention. Indeed, 
though the party was harmonious upon the 
painciples involved in the ‘contest, ‘they 
were hopelessly divided as to the persons 
who should represent those principles. Ou 
the first fallot Mr. Buchanan led, receiving 
one hundréd and sixteen votes ; Mr. Douglas 
receiving twenty votes, and the smallest 
number. After balloting forty-eight times 
without success, on the forty-ninth ballot 
Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, for 
whom not a single vote was cast on the first 
ballot, received ‘all but four votes, and he 
was declared the nominee... William R. 
King, of Alabama, received the nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency. 

Mr. Pierce was a man of fair abilities, and 
of considerable local prominence as alawyer 
and politician, but without national promi- 
nence, or. influence. He was gentlemanly 
and courteous in:bis social. intercourse, but 
marked for his extreme partisanship and 
was intensely pro-slayery. In. his letter of 
acceptance he not only endorsed and placed 
himself ‘squarely on the platform, ‘but he 
volunteered the statement that “ the ‘princi- 
ples it embraces command the approbation 
of my judgment; ‘and: with them I believe 
T-can ‘safely say.that ne-word ner actof my 
life is in, conflict.” Mr. King was a.gentle- 


man of commanding personal appearance, 
of great urbanity of manners, an admirable 
presiding officer, but holding the most ex- 
treme opinions on -the subject of’slavery. 

















OUT OF THE OUD, THE NEW. _ 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


WEL, Life is old and Hope is dead— 
So, what is left ? 

The rock whence healing flowed hath been 
Too often cleft. 


For Life is old and Hope is dead 
And Faith is lost ; 

And strength goes out of sickened, seuls, 
Too often crossed. 


And Love, that twined and kissed and clung, 
Hath turned away ; 

Unwilling any more to face 
The desperate day. 


So Life is old and Hope is dead 
And Faith is lost ; 

And Love is tired and turned away, 
And counts the cost! 


So now, poor Heart! What, shall we do? 
We, being left— 

Shall we sit down beside the way, 
Naked, bereft ? 


Will any gentle helper come 
To probe our hurt, 

And balm our smarts.and.bind our wounds 
With touch expert ? 


No! no! For those who hope and trust 
And love too much, 

Being stabbed and robbed, the. harm defies 
A stranger’s touch. 


Ah! not for us the open roads, 
The haunts of men. 

Only by blood they track the pard 
Into his den. 


Let the same savage instinct guide 
Our wanderings now! 

Turn from the curious eyes of all, 
And hide thy woe! 


It matters not in what deep wood, 
In what lone wild ; 

For Nature’s mind accordeth with 
Her injured child. 


She saith : ‘‘ Lie down and cool thy brow 
On soft, green moss ; 

And weep until thou weepest away 
Thy sense of loss. 


“* And look into the sky-blue eyes 
That, peering up 
From out their leafy nests, reveal 
The violet’s cup. 


“And lay the daisy’s nun-like cheek 
Unto thine own. 

Take comfort from the minstrel wind’s 
Pathetic tone ! 


‘* Lift to the beneficent morn 
Thy pallid face. 

Watch the earth pass from gloom-to light, 
‘Clothed with his grace.” 


What hast thou, Heart? The sun in heayen 
Is darkened not; ‘ 

In all this budding loveliness 
There is no blot. 


What hast thou, Heart? The earth is fresh, 
The day is fair, 

Lie down, lapped in the sweet content 
Of the amorous air ! 


For know there is a second spring 
For valorous hearts— 

A loyelier, which abideth still 
When the first departs, 


And know the day of miracles 
Is close at hand; 

Bid Hope come forth from out her grave 
And quickened stand. 


And say to Faith, though still withdrawn 
From questioning’ sight : 

“God lets not long the radiant day 
Be slave of Night.” 


Thou sayest : “Though Hope and Faith are 
here, 
Love minds no call ; 
While Love abides away, their help 
Is useless all |” 


Ungrateful Heart! That, fondly nuret 
In Nature’s arms, 

Yet turnest from her ministry sweet, 
Nor seest her charms ! 


She gives thee back all—all save this— 
This one, poor thing ! 

And for its sake thou aft too sad 
To smile orsing ! 


Not this! She gives not back the love 
Or earlier days. 

Thou wilt not find it any more 
In the olden ways. 


Wait thou! Life, Hope, and Faith renewed, 
The heralds are 
"Of a love near which the first shall be 


As a lamp to a star? 





Our Pastoral Shetches, 
THE mae oe THE GOVERN. 


BY PRES. CHARLES G. FINNEY. 





THE striking conversion and outspoken 
manner of Mr. Smith made a deep impreg. 
sion upon the community. The surrender. 
also, of Dr, Spencer, the Universalist, had 
prostrated the influence of Universalism 
and the revival soon became powerful, and 
conversions to Christ were daily multiplied 
But cr: I must relate a painful fact, which, 
for the sxke of historic truth, cannot well be 
omitted. It rlates to the temporary oppo. 
sition to the revival of the Baptist church in 
that Place, And here let me assure my 
Baptist brethren that it is not from an 
prejudice against their denomination, but 
from fidelity to historic truth and as a 
warning to other churches, that I relate this 
fact. It soon became known through the 
village and neighborhood that the Baptist 
minister and church had no confidence in the 
revival, but were speaking against it, This 
Opposition was probably mostly confined to 
the leading influences in the church. From 
the beginning, however, the young people 
belonging to Baptist families attended our 
meetings, and the Spirit of God took a pow. 
erful hold of them. Some of the Baptist 
brethren carried their opposition go far as to 
restrain their young people from attending 
our meetings; and when they did attend 
some of them on one occasion came in and 
took their children out of the meeting, 
making them rise from their knees to do 80, 
Being Christian people, the Spirit of God 
was grieved by their opposition, and for 
several days tle work seemed to be sus. 
pended. The faith of the Congregational 
or Presbyterian church, whiqhever it was 
(for in,those days they made very little dis. 
tinction between them), was too weak and 
faltering to. overcome this opposition, 
Father Nash (as he was called) was still 
with me, and we saw that nothing but 
strong faith could ride out the storm of oppo 
sition, Emboldened by the state of things, 
aband of young men in the place -bound 
themselyes together in a pledge not tobe 
converted. Understanding, as we Gid, that 
there was no help for this stat: of things but 
by a direct appeal to God, and seeing that 
the faith of the church was unequal to the 
emergency, Father Nash and I retired to a 
grove at some distance from the village, and 
there gave ourselves up to mighty wrestling 
in prayer with God for the continuance of 
the work. Father Nash had become one of 
the mightiest men in prayer that I then had 
known. The Holy Spirit gave us hold of 
the promise ‘‘ Where any two of you shall 
agree,” etc. We wrestled for some hours, 
until we prevailed, and came from our place 
of prayer with the assurance that the work 
would go on, and that no opposition should 
prevail against it. The meetings had not 
fallen off in numbers during the suspension 
of conversions, but were still crowded and 
intensely solemn. I did the preaching, and 
Father Nash. gave himself who!ly to prayet 
and personal conversation, The next Sab- 
bath after this triumph in prayer I had, a8 
usual, preached morning and afternoon; and 
at five o’clock we had a general prayer- 
meeling in the church. The young men who 
had banded together to resist the revival 
were among the most influential in the 
place; and, joining their influence to that of 
opposing professors of religion, had arrested 
the work of conversion. The house was 
full, and we observed that numbers of those 
young men were present. The meeting Was 
awfully solemn, and toward the close Father 
Nash rose and made a short address, From 
the first he spoke like a man inspired, and 
made a profound impression. After address: 
ing the congregation in general for a short 
time, he turned and addressed those young 
men ina very pointed manner. He told them 
what they were doing, and with the utmost 
solemnity besought them to abandon their 
position. He denounced the wickedness of 
their conduct in unsparing language, and 
assured them that, “‘ though the wicked jn 
hand in hand, they shall not go unpunished. 
He went on in a strain of alternale 
indignation and. compassion, till he wound 
up by saying: ‘‘Now, young mep, mar 
what I say. In less than one week the Lord 
will break your ranks. He'll either convert 
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gome of -youor send you to Hell in és than | 
one week, assure as the Lord is my God.” 
With the last word he brought his hand 
down with full strength upon the top of the 
pew by which he stood. The words and 
the blow together had well-nigh caused an 
explosion in the congregation, It was as 
much as their nerves could bear. He 
seemed to speak with the authority of 
an inspiration from God; and never in my 
life; I think, have I seen & more pro- 
found impression produced by any sentence 
uttered by human lips. The shock was eles- 
trical. The Holy Ghost was in it. Father 
Nash sat instantly down, bowed his head, 
and groaned aloud with pain. But he had 
committed himself, and in some sense the 
cause of God, by asserting that in less than 
one week some of those young men would 
either be converted or sent to Hell. I 
shuddered, and feared that'he had gone too 
fer. I had not risen to the hight of his 
inspiration, and I thought he was imprudent. 
1 thought of rising to modify what he had 
said; but I feared to do so. I let it pass, aad 
immediately dismissed the meeting, as I had 
to preach again in the evening. I then ex- 
pressed my fears to Father Nash; to which 
he smilingly replied, ‘“ We shall see.” Early 
on the next Tuesday morning the leader of 
those young men called on me. He was 
overwhelmed with conviction; and, after 
afew words of conversation and prayer, 
he broke thoroughly down, and made full 
confession of his awful guilt. He seemed 
completely subdaed, and inquired, with the 
deepest humility, what 1 advised him to do. 
Tadvised him to visit this whole circle of 
young men, confess to them, and beseech 
them to be reconciled to God. The Holy 
Ghost seemed to lay the burden of their souls 
upon him, and he went out from my presence 
borne down with the weight of his commis- 
by the week closed, as nearly as I can 
remember, almost every one of those young 
men had hopefully submitted to God. The 
greater number of these young men, as I 
understood, belonged to Baptist families. 
The Congregational church took courage, 
and the work spread rapidly in all direc- 
tions: We soon learned that about forty of 
the converts belonged to Baptist families, 
and still their opposition did not cease. We 
exhorted the brethren to make no allusion in 
their prayers, conversation, or remarks to 
the opposition. We persisted in this course 
ourselves, and no reference whatever was 
made to the opposition, any more than if 
there had been none. The revival went 
steadily and powerfully forward, until it was 
plain to me that, if the Baptist church would 
cease their opposition, the work would make 
a clean sweep. I felt called upon to take 
some decided step with the leaders in that 
opposition. Without intimating to any one 
what I proposed to do, I first sought out 
their deacon, of whose opposition I had 
heard so much. With him I had a long, 
kind, but very searching conversation. I 
toldhim that he must have become convinced 
that that revival was the work of God; that 
Ibad forborne to make any mention of the 
Opposition, because: I supposed that it pro- 
ceeded from ignorance of revivals, and was 
made under the supposition that the work 
wos not of God. But the opposition had 
gone far enough. If they were not nowcon- 
vinced that the work was of God, there was 
no hope of their becoming so; and, if he and. 
his minister did not immediately cease their 
opposition, I should feel it my duty to make 
public mention of it in my sermon the next 
Sabbath. He made, as I thought, a very 
humble and sincere confession, and promised 
to take hold of the work in earnest. We 
then together had a very serious interview 
with his pastor, with a like result, They 
both confessed their opposition, said they 
had been deceived, and promised to oppose 
no more, but to enter heart’ and soul into the 
Work. I then said: ‘‘Theré is now another 
danger which is greater than the one which 
I trust is now past. If you go to proselyting, 
and trying to get all-the converts into your 
church, it will hurt the feelings and provoke 
the jealousy of the otherchurcb. A sectarian 
spirit will prevail and the work will ceasé. 
They both promised that nothing of the 
kind should be done. That the doors of their 
church should not be opened to receive mem- 
bers until the revival had spent its strength, 
aad. then the converts might enter which 
Church they pleased. But near the Close of 
Same week their monthly covenant 


| meeting occurred. The doors of their 
church were thrown wide open, and con- 
verts were invited to come forward and join. 
On the next Sabbath they began their 
marching in procession from their church to 
the river and baptizing. In the course of 
the week they were assisted ‘by one of the 
most tenacious Baptists I ever knew, who 
lectured almost daily on the subject of bap- 
tism, and persuaded as many as he could to 
come forward andbe immersed. The two 
elders, deacon, and leading members seemed 
from that time to be very busy in trying to 
gather all the converts into their church. 
Meetings and processions for immersion 
were occurring almost daily, until little else 
than baptism was thought or talked of. All 
classes of people became interested, and 
those that were convicted remained station- 
ary or lost their conviction in the midst of 
the excitement about baptism. The work of 
conversion was again suspended ; and for 
six weeks there was nota solitary conversion, 
to my knowledge. During all this time the 
proselyting efforts of the Baptists continued, 
and I took no public notice of it whatever. 
It had now become apparent that the ques- 
tion of baptism must be settled in that 
community or the work of conversion 
could go no further. On the next Sab- 
bath, therefore, I said to the congregation : 
“The work of conversion has now been 
suspended for six weeks, and we all know 
the cause of it. I extremely regret the diver- 
sion of your attention for so long’ a period 
from the work of conversion to’ the subject 
of baptism. But it is plain that the question 
must be settled or the work finally cease. 
In the present state of things Iam unwill- 
ing to spas@e Sabbath for the discussion of 
the question ; but, if you will come on Wed- 
nesday, at1 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
bring your Bibles, with pencils to mark the 
passages, I will read every passage in the 
Bible that relates to the mode of baptism, 
and state the views of our Baptist brethren 
with regard to the meaning of each passage, 
and then give my own views. At the ap- 
pointed hour the house was-filled by a most 
earnest congregation, with their Bibles and 
|pencils. I began and read every passage 
that I had understood to relate to the mode 
of baptism, from the beginning to the end of 
the Bible. I had’ been made reasonably 
familiar with the best views of the Baptists 
with regard to those texts. I observed in 
the congregation a sprinkling of the leading 
members of the Baptist church. AsI read 
each passage, first gave the Baptist view of 
its meaning, and stated their views as strong- 
ly and-clearly:as Icould. I then stated my 
own views, a8 clearly and plainly as I could, 
in explanation of each text. I found, some- 
what to my surprise, that the examination 
had occupied three hours and a half; but I 
could see in the congregation an appearance 
of intense and almost universal satisfaction 
with what had been said, At the close of 
the meeting I told them, if they would come 
the next day, with their Bibles and pencils, 
I would read and explain all the passages re- 
lating to the subject of baptism, as I had on 
the mode that day. During the closing ex- 
ercises I felt thankful and mellow, and 
I observed that the congregation man- 
ifested a like feeling. After the benedic- 
tion there was a shaking of hands and a 
manifest feeling of fellowship, which I ob- 
served especially between the Raptist and 
Congregational brethren present. The next 
day the house was still more densely packed; 
and T observed an increased number of Bap- 
tists present, one of whom was the proselyt- 
ing elder above referred to. When I rose to 
commence my reading and remarks, the 
elder rose, and said ; ‘‘ Mr. Finney, I have an 
appointment in another place and cannot 
stay to hear you. I shall wish to reply to 
you, and how shall I know the course of 
argument you pursue?” “TI have before me 
a skeleton outline of the passages I intend 
to read, and the remarks I intend to make. 
This manuscript shall be at your service,” I 
replied. He then \~-.i out, and, as I sup- 
posed, left the nouse. I then proceeded, as, 
on the previous day, to read the passages rer 
lating to the subject of baptism, and: gave 


‘| both views in the case as clearly and fairly 


as possible in this I succeeded so well, on 
both occasions, that I understood the Bap- 
tists were entirely satisfied with the manner 
id which I gave their views. From the first 


the congregation waxed miore and more 
mellow and tearful. Toward the close, when 
I brought out prominently the fact that the 
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covenant made with Abraham was still the | 
covenant with the church, the most interest- 
ing relation of the children of believers to 
that covenant, and the precious promises to 
parents, the congregation was very gener- 
ally. bowed, and sobs and tears pervaded the 
assembly. Just at this juncture a deacon of 
the church rose and went:out with a child, 
that had’ become restless from the long sit- 
ting. He afterward informed me that, as 
he went out, he found the door of the vesti- 
bule ajar, and the proselyting elder sitting 
where he could here, himself bathed in tears. 
I found that I had occupied just three hours 
and a half in the reading and remarks this 
day also. On dismissing the congregation, 
there -was on all sides a shaking of bands 
again, and the remark ‘‘ Well, this question 
is settled. There'll be no more of this” 
was made by many. From what I saw, I 
was convinced that good feeling was re- 
stored between the members of the two 
churches, which proved to be the case. We 
heard no more of proselyting and immer- 
sion while I staid in the place. The prose- 
lyting elder immediately left the place, as I 
understood, without fulfilling his last ap- 
pointment. The Baptist brethren, like good 
Christians, as they really were, notwith- 
standing the mistake they had made, con- 
fessed their error and came earnestly into the 
work. We went on lovingly together, and 
the revival was immediately revived with 
great power. Before I left the town Iad- 
ministered the communion, and ‘several Bap- 
tist - families came forward, joined the 
church, and gave up their children to Christ 
in baptism. From this time so cordial was 
the feeling between the churches that after I 
left the Baptists dismissed their minister, 
and for a considerable length of time went 


over in mass and worshiped: ‘with the Con- 
gregationalists. 
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THE FLORENCE 0F THE FUTURE 
AS THE LITERARY AND ART CAPITAL 
OF ITALY, 





BY JAMES JAGKSON JARVES. 


WuHen the capital of Italy was removed, more 
than a year ago, to Rome the future of Florence 
was judged by most persons to be uncertain 
and precarious. The emigration of upward of 
twenty thousands of its population, which de- 
pended for their daily subsistence on the offices 
of the general government, and the loss of the 
numerous aristocratic and diplomatic families, 
that were obliged to follow the Court and Par- 
liament to their new abode, would, it was feared, 
reduce the brilliant and prosperous “ lily” of 
the Arno to the level of a semi-decayed provin- 
cial city, and render its life almost as stagnant 
as that of its once energetic rivals, Siena and 
Pisa themselves. Holders of real estate were 
in trepidation at the expected’ fall in rents, 
while those foreign families who had lived in 
Florence in the cheap times of the former grand- 
dukes pleasureably anticipated a return to the 
old scale of prices of apartments and provis- 
ions, which would again make the most charm- 
ing of European cities also the most econom- 
ical for a prolonged residence. 

A sufficient time has now elapsed since the 
transfer to enable one to form some definite 


conclusions as to the results on the actual pros-" 


perity of Florence and its attractiveness in gen- 
eral. {will briefly point some of them ont, as 
a guide to those who may entertain the idea of 
coming here. 

The rents of the very largest and finest apart- 
ments in the old palaces have fallen off about 
one-third; but these are comparatively few in 
number. Those which best suit the average 
needs of foreigners show little or no variation 
from previous rates, and may be had at thirty 
to oue hundred ‘and fifty dollars ‘per month, 
furnished ; and half these prices if not, accord- 
ing to size and location. In the new quarters, 
toward Fiesole houses are cheaper and better 
arranged, with purer air and more beautifal 
views. Provisions, instead of cheapening, are 
gradually growing dearer, as happens all over 
Europe. The streets are about as gay as ever, 
deducting the ab of certain court equi- 
pages. and uniforms; and one sees but little to 
remind him of the departure of. the capital. 
There has been some modification, but no ma- 
terial change in the grand scheme for improving. 
and embellishing the city, which is fast becom- 





sight of the enterprising syndic, Peruzzi, whose 
ambition is both to revive those-old manuiac- 
taring and artistic industries’ which enriched 
it and made it famous centuries ago and 
to make: it the intellectual center of Italy. 
Companies. are now forming to start anew the 
making of heavy silk brocades, building of 
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studios and halls of exhibition of works of art, 
and for the perfecting of. printing, for which 
Florence already has acquired renown. But 
what Peruzzi specially desires is so to raise the 
intellectual standard of Florence, by the advan- 
tages of scientific, esthetic, and literary train- 
ing and culture which it shall offer, as to attract 
to it scholars and residents from all parts of the 
world, while making it also relatively a cheap 
residence. It will take ten or more years to 
carry out all the improvements already pro- 
jected; but they are steadily going forward, on 
& solid, esthetic scale, while the new, spacious 
markets, waterworks, sewers, public gardens, 
and boulevards promise much gain in asanitary 
point of view. Meantime, the cost of living 
to those who understand the language and ways 
of the place is moderate, as compared with 
other cities of equal or even less attractions. A 
single person may make himself comfortable 
with $500 a year, and families at proportionate 
rates. There is no occasion, as regards health, to 
leave Florenceiu the summer. Besides providing 
one much more bountifully in the substantials 
of diet, lodging, and clothing than in America, @ 
dollar here represents also a still greater gain as 
regards the social, esthetic, and intellectual 
elements of living. Indeed, it secures to an 
American some advantages for his moral and 
spiritual well-being that money cannot confer 
in hisown land. Besides giving him a personal 
independence and social freedom unknown 
there, it elevates and enlarges the general tone of 
life if he be a student of the world, or gives to 
it more tranquillity and contentment if he be in 
quest solely of a quiet existence. Virtually 
those restricted to narrow incomes are enabled 
to live here self-respecting and respected, en- 
joying their varied objects in life, free from 
those harassing domestic questions and cares 
and vexing socialjproblems which disturb the 
American at bor; while the rich are enabled 
to gratify their tastes and desires, with a very 
large margin of saving. Pecuniarily, as between 
Italy and America, the gain this way increases 
in the ratio of the income; for $5,000 in Fior- 
ence is as good and even better, all things con- 
sidered, than $15,000 a year in New York. 

But my object is not so much to show the 
saving for the purse as the provision Florence 
is making to feed'the mind. [ do not refer to 
the well-known museums, gallaries, libraries, 
ete.—free to all; but to those institutions now 
in process of organization in order to make 
Florence’ more completely the brain-city 
of the kingdom. Viesseux’s reading-rooms 
and library, established in 1823, now have 
upward of 90,000 volumes, besides hundreds of 
periodicals in all languages, and is without an 
equal in Europe. So important does the city 
consider this private enterprise that it has 
agreed to provide for it new quarters in its own 
stately Ferroni Palace (the headquarters of the 
municipal government) until it is removed to 
the Palazzo Vecchio, where it is to be com- 
bined with the Circolo Fililogico, a citizens’ 
and strangers’ club, numbering 800 members, 
which unites with the usual social elements of 
such institutions an efficient system of learned 
lectures and instruction in languages by dis- 
tinguished professors, to classes of both sexes, 
at a merely nominal price. These are given 
evenings, 80 that those who are engaged in the 
day-time can attend without inconvenience. Ht 
is designed ‘to bring together all the diverse 
nationalities, for intellectual purposes, affording 
to every one inclined rare opportunities of cub- 
ture and literary and scientific social associa- 
tion, in magnificent quarters, for the smallest 
possible expense. 

Bat the king of these intellectual enterprises 
is the “ Istituto Superiore,” for the study and 
practice of the highest branches of knowledge; 
an institution which shall bear the same relation 
of superiority and comprehensiveness to all the 
other universities as the university itself does 
tothe ordinary eollege. It encounters opposi- 
tion from cities jealous ef their old pre-emi- 
nence as:seats of learning; but Peruzzi carries 
all before him; The natiormal government, 
provinee and city, each eontribute largely to its 
support, drawing to it the most eminent profess- 
ors; numbering now about forty. The faculty of 
the government consist of six—three appointed 
by the ministry, two by Florence, and one by 
the Province of Tuscany. The salaries of the 
professors range from 5,000 to 8,000 francs— 
good for Italy, although not much for America. 
The annual expense is fixed at not less than 
540,000 francs. ‘The fees are ver eee 
tures free, etc. It is proposed to furnish 
and ] ng to students at a rate so low. as of 
itself to bean attraction, as compared with other 
places. The present scope of studies includes 
three departments of knowledge—viz., Litera- 
ture and Philosophy, Natural and Physical Sci- 
iris parents aly my = the present, theol- 

is excluded, so that there can be no secta- 

rian tendency or predominance in the manage- 

ment. The: ro observatories, museums of 

science, and gardens, and several ex-convents 

and , affording ample accommodations 

for its purposes, have been placed at its disposal. 
We may, re, be persuaded that, in the 
end, so far from losing by the change, Florence 
will gain both in population, interest, and ye 


tation, without the extra cost of living and 





extravagance and dissipations which 
cling to courts and capitals. 
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Srxce our article of August 22d, descriptive 
of the discovery by Prof. Cope of gigantic ele- 
phant-like mammals in Wyoming, numerous 
additionr to our knowledge of them have ap- 
peared. The first notices of any species of the 
groupiewas by Prof. Marsh, of Yale College, 
who discovered some leg-bones, and referred 
them to an odd-toed ungulate (Perissodactyla) 
of the genus Zitanotherium. About August 2d, 
1872, Prof. Leidy, of Philadelphia, described a 
similar species as Uintatheriuwm robustum, re- 
garding it as allied to the tapirs, also a Perisso- 
dactyle. Prof. Marsh (July 18th, 1872) had 
already changed his view, and called his species 
(Titanotheriwm anceps) a Proboscidian (elephant); 
but without giving any reason for his new 
opinion. Prof. Cope, in describing the genus 
Hobasileus (** Proc. Amer. Philos, Society,” Aug. 
20tb, 1872), referred it to the Proboscidia, giving 
as reasons the structure of the leg and foot 
and of the posterior part of the skull. Prof. 
Marsh (August 24th) refers his species again to 
the Proboscidia, stating as a reason ‘‘that the 
limbs resemble those of Mastodon’”’ ; and he re- 
fers it to a genus Tinocerus, without description. 
Later (Sept, 27th, 1872), Prof. Marsh de- 
scribes a new genus of the same group; while 
Hobasileus bas one pair of horns anda pair of 
bony nose-shovels, The pew form, Dinoceras, 
has the same, with an: additional pair of horns, 
ope on each upper jaw-bone.. Dr. Leidy 
bas since stated that this agrees with his 
Uintatherium. Prof, Marsh then refers these 
animals to anew order, Dinoceria (? Dinocerata), 
withdrawing them from the Proboscidia. Lastly, 
he stated ata meeting of the American Philo- 
sepical Society (Dec. 80th, 1872) that this 
ordc: differs from Proboseidia in the presence of 
cavine teeth and horns and the absence of in- 
Cis “Ws. e 

Ai a meeting of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Prof. Cope claimed to have 
bev. the first to have given reasons why these. 
animals should be regarded as Proboscidia, and 
the predecessors in time.,of the elephants, 
Dinotherium, etc. He repeated his reasons for 
this conclusion, and gave a summary, including 
various new points of structure, all proving the 
same aflinity. Thug the nose and zygomatic 
arches of the skull were. proboscidian, and 60 
were the very short neck and the hind leg and 
foot. The leg was free from the body, withthe 
knee below it, as in monkeys and men; the foot 
very short and plantigrade, with almost.no heel. 
The structure of the muzzle and short erevical 
vertebre proved that these huge beasts pos- 
sessed a trunk, as in their modern representa- 
tives, 

The presence of canine teeth might not prove a 
ground of distinction between Alphantide 
and obasileus, since in both genera the tusk is 
embraced by both the premaxillary and maxil- 
lary bones, It thus becomes exceedingly. prob- 
able that the tusk of the Mastodon and ele- 
phant, reggrded as an incisor by Cuvier, is 
really acanine But, should areal peculiarity 
exist in this point, as it docs in the presence of 
horns, the two cannot distinguish the family 
from this order. Such range of variation is 
well known to exist in the Artiodactyla, where 
some deer and Antelopide are horned and some 
not, and where musk-deer have canines and 
oxen none, or where the omnivorous section 
have canines and lack horns, while oxen have 
horus and lack canines, ; 

The peculiar physioguomy of the elephants is, 
as is -weli known, produced by: the enormous 
development of the frontal sinuses. In Dino- 
therium this stracture is greatly reduced, and in 
Kobasileus wanting. The physiognomy of the 
latter is also materially affected by the great 
proiongation forward of the frontal bones, 
which support horns or processes at both ex- 
tremities, and by the narrowing of the snout, 
producing a somewhat pig-like expression. 
The palatal surface of the mouth is thus greatly 
elongated and narrowed, and must lave accom- 
modated avery slender tongue. These modi- 
fications are but subordinate, and such as we 
find in different members of the same order. 


.-.- At alate méeting of the National Acad- 
emy, Prof. Agassiztook occasion to condemn 
the theories of evolution now so largely held, 
calling its literature “a mire of assertion.” 
More recently he stated that such views re- 
posed on the imagination of their cultivators, 
and on not ove observed fact. He ridiculed 
natural selection, saying that the strongest did 
not always survive; but rather the weakest—for 
example, the stunted trees which are only 
found on mountain tops. To this Thos. Meeban 
replies that these are only what is left of. the 
strongest trees, the weakest being infallibiy 
destroyed, since plants of the weaker elass are 
only found in the valleys. In the meanwhile) 
the literature of the subject increases. Dr. 
Cbhapwan, of Philadelphia, ‘bas. issued a. book 
cailed the “ Evolution of Life,’ in which he 
supports Haeckel’s views of evolution, trans- 


lating and. copying a considerable, part of the, 
** Morphologie” of that-author. ‘Haeckel commits. 


‘amounted to about *50,000,000, an 








many excesses of thought, into which our 
author follows him; and the point in question 
(i. ¢, evolution) is assumed thronghout, 
and, instead of being proven, is only 
~ é rendered probable, so that objectors are 
not likely to be converted by it. It is, neverthe- 
less, full of information and is a valuable store 

house of facts for the learner. Prof. Cope has 
published a series of articles in the May, July, 
August, and September numbers of the Penn 
Monthly, explaining his law of acceleration and 
retardation and attempting to prove both evo- 
lution and some of its laws. Part of it is theo- 
retical only and part discusses the laws of 
the evolution of mind. In this point he agrees 
largely with Spencer. The paper is an exten- 
sion and explanation of the essay which took 
the Walker prize of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History for 1872. C. C. Chatfield & Co., 
of New Haven, have added to their list of scien- 
tific essays ‘‘A New Theory of Development,”’ 

by a Mr, Ferris. This essay displays both 
knowledge and ignorance and is a decided mis- 
take on the part of both author and publisber. 

The theory contended for is the old one of 
miraculous creation, under the form of coneep- 
tion—i. e., new species are produced by birth, 

but independently of the parents. No attempt 
is made to prove this singular proposition and 
the whole production should be consigned to 
oblivion. Mr. Darwin’s new book we hope 
soon to be able to review. 


-..-The report of Spencer F. Baird, U. 8S. 
Commissioner on Fish and Fisheries, shows a 
good amount of work done with the meager ap- 
propriation of $15,000. Several million Hudson 
River and Connecticut River shad were planted 
in the West, including the Allegheny River at 
Salamanca, the Upper Mississippi at St. Paul’s, 
the White River at Indianapolis, and the head- 
waters of the Platte at Denver. It is believed 
that in six years they may be made to swarm all 
the rivers emptying into the Gulf He says: 


* The experience of the State of Connecticut 
in this respect is a case in point. The supply of 
shad in the Copnectignt for several years had 
been greatly diminished, as compared with its 
former usual abundanee, Owing to the reckless 
metbods of fishing. A years ago the com- 
missioner of fisheries of Connecticut undertook 
the Dasiness'of hatéhing out the shad ; and has 
been turning out young fish year by year in in- 
creasing numbers, unt# the te in 1871 
in 1872 to 

000,000. The benefit of this action was sutis- 
factorily exhibited in the spring of 1872. Im- 
mense schools of shad were met at sea, bound 
for the Connecticut River; and the number of 
fine; marketable fish actually taken in its vicin- 
ity was so great that they became a drug in the 
market, pesrealy, worth more than five or ten 
cents each. This condition of things was, of 
course, not very satisfactory to the fishermen 
nor the marketmen, who preferred larger profits 
with less trouble; but the boon to the people 
and ry ampere generally cannot be overesti- 
mated. 


Mr. Baird wishes the coming season to intro- 
duce spawn of shad into all the Atlantic rivers, 
beginning with the St. Johns, of Florida; and 
he thinks it very desirable to try the experi- 
ment of introducing them into the streams 
flowing into the great lakes, the bottom of 
which is found to abound with minute crusta- 
ceans, such as are the food of the shad and 
salmon in the ocean. Something has also been 
done in stocking our rivers with salmon. The 
new experiment was tried of catching the fish 
when first entering the Maine rivers, and keep- 
ing them till they had spawned, Thusa mil- 
lion and a half eggs were secured, of which 
half were the property of the United States. 
The German Government sent 250,000. salmon 
eggs from its establishment and 500,000 have 
been purchased in Germany. Theseare to be 
placed mainly io the tributaries of the northern 
lakes and into the tributaries of the Great 
Salt Lake. A few Pacific salmon eggs have 
been secured, and it is proposed to stock with 
these the Southern rivers. There is much 
that may be done profitably with alewives, 
white fish, smelts, the great Danube salmon, 
suitable for the Mississippi and reaching 100 
pounds’ weight, lobsters, crabs, oysters, and 
some Russian and East Indian fish. 


....M. Duchartre, in ‘“* Observations sur le 
Genre Lis,”’ says that the bulbs of the lilies 
natives of the Eastern United States differ re- 
markably in their structure from the lily bulbs 
of other portions of the globe. ‘The last are 
truly perennial—a new lily bulb growing out 
continuously, as it were, from the apex of the 
old one. Butin these Eastern American lilies a 
runner (rhizoma) pushes out at the base of the 
flowering bulb and the apex of this rhizoma 
swells out and forms the bulb for the next year, 
when the old or parent bulb dies. So that the 
Atlantic-American lily bulb is little more than 
an annual scaly underground runner or 
rhizoma. 


«..The popular drug known as the China 
Root of commerce has always been supposed to 
be derived from the Smilaz China; but recent 
researches by the commissioner of customs at 
Canton have resulted in proving that it is the 
root of a very different species of Smilex—the 
S.-glabra of Roxburgh. ) 





Missions, 

Mr. M. A. SHEeREme, of Benares, Northera 
India, gives; In the Hnglish Independent, various 
missionary statistics, prepared by the committee 
of the Calcutta Missionary Conference, from 
which we learn that the native Christian popu- 
lation of India has increased during the past 10 
years as much as 61 per cent., while the num- 
ber of communicants has more than doubled. 
This increase has been mainly among the abo- 
riginal and inferior races. The Church, Propa- 
gation, and London Missionary Societies lead all 
others laboring in India in the number of native 
converts. The variation in tneir numbers dur- 
ing the past ten years has been as follows: The 
Church Missionary Society in 1861 numbered of 
Christians, 50,925; of missionaries, 103; schol- 
ars, 22,608, In 1871 the same society numbered 
69,114 Christians, 102 missionaries, 36,830 schol- 
ars. The Propagation Society in 1861 numbered 
29,549 churches, 43 missionaries, 8,797 schol- 
ars; in 1871, 45,083 Christians 40 missionaries, 
13,858 scholars. London Missionary Society in 
1861, 27,218 Christians, 46 missionaries, 13,979 
scholars; in 1871, 39,879 Christians, 44 mission- 
aries, 13,690 scholars. From this it may be seen 
that there has been a diminution of the mission- 
ary force in each of these societies, and an in- 
crease of scholars, except in the case of the 
London Missionary Society. In Bengal Chris- 
tians have multiplied during the past decade 
more than 100 per cent., owing to the progress 
among the German missions in Chota Nagpore; 
but the Continental societies pay almost no at- 
tention to the education of the natives, except 
as they instruct orally in the streets or the 
houses of the natives. The increase of scholars 
throughout all the stations has been from 
75,995 pupils in 1861 to 122,372 in 1871, of 
whom 26,611 were young women and girls. The 
Baptist (English) Missionary Society’s record 
reads: In 1861, 6,472 Christians,499mission- 
aries; in 1871,-6,535 Christians, 25 missionaries. 
‘The American Baptist Missionary Union reports 
during the ten years the remarkable increase of 
from 148 to 6,810. The first American Method- 
ist missionaries entered India in 1857; in 1871 
they numbered 1835 adherents. Tbe American 
Reformed Church advanced during the ten years 
from 795 to 2,478, the American Lutheran from 
367 to 2,470, and the Leipsic Lutherans from 
5,192 to 9,255. The English societies have di- 
minished to an alarming extent the number of 
their agents in India, a fact which Mr. Sberring 
greatly deplores; but there has been no falling 
offin the aggregate, because of the large iaflux 
of American missionaries, especially from. the 
Presbyterian Board. If the decrease of British 
laborers in India denotes a diminution of inter- 
est in the work, or any feeling of discourage- 
inent as to its results, it might be well to refer 
to the facts stated by Rev. Archibald Boyd, in 
his recent letterto the Earl of Chichester,on the 
progress and results of missions, that the mis- 
siovary societies in India do not receive less than 
£50,000 annually from European residents 
there, who, living in the midst of the mission- 
ary operations among the heathen, can judge 
better than any others whether these labors are 
worth continuing, and who less than all others 
would be likely to throw away money upon a 
hopeless cause; that men of such ability and 
discretion as Sir Robert Montgomery and Mr. 
McLeod, with fifty-five others, holding civil or 
military offices, have petitioned the Church 
Missionary Society to advance its work into 
Cashmere, and have themselves contributed 
toward the work ; as well as to the report of the 
Bishop of Madras for this same decade, who 
during the time ordained 11 deacons and 14 
priests (in each case 8 being natives), confirmed 
4,806, of whom 4,219 were natives, and in one 
year in Travancore reported 734 baptisms. 
The number of ordained native ministers has 
more than doubled, being 226 in 1871, while ten 
years before it was less than 100. .As to higher 
educational results, the Scotch societies—the 
Free Church and the Scotch Kirk—bear off the 
palm, having accomplished as much as all the 
other societies together. 1,621 students trained 
in mission schools have been matriculated in 
the universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. 518 have passed the first arts examination, 
154 have taken the degree of Bachelor of Arta, 
18 the degree of Master of Arta, and 6 the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws, and fully one-half of these 
students were from the schools of the Scoteh 

societies, In the three countries of India, 


printed during the ten years 38,410 different 
works, 12,317,172 different books, in $1 different 
languages, 2,375,040 of the books being school- 
works. According to Dr. Butler’s statistics, 
in 1872 there were 9 American, 18 British, and 
5 German societies laboring in India, having 
a total of 58 missions, 858 missionaries, 
male and female, 70,857. communicants, 278,478 
Christians, and 137,326, scholara in mission 
schools. 


-... The mission to the Garos in Assam sends 
cheering news to the Baptist Union. A-Christian 
Garo from the Normal School, who is teaching in 
the region of Gowalpera, Las 60 succeeded in pre- 





Ceylon, and Burmah 24 mission presses have, | 


senting the Go:pel there that nearly the whole 
village has reeviy cd + .nd 80 have asked for 
baptism. From other villages there also comes a 
good report, There are now 286 baptized Garoa, 
8 preachers and colporteurs, 14 schools and 225 
scholars, all taught by Garo converts, many of 
whom by holding Sunday services act as Preach- 
ers in the villages where they teach. Twenty- 
two young men are new in the Normal School, 
from which during the past four years 15 have 
graduated, and are engaged either in teaching 
or in preaching. The missionaries watch with 
special interest the progress of a governmental 
expedition which was to set out the middle of 
last November to explore and survey the Garo 
hills, inhabited by unfriendly Garos, who have 
become very troublesome. Formerly their 
raids were confined to the plain, where they de- 
scended suddenly, cut off Bengali heads, and 
returned; but of late their attacks have been 
made upon Garo British subjects. A party of 
independent Garos the past year having entered 
a village subject to the English rule, where they 
cut off the heads of 16 men, women, and chil- 
dren, the Government has decided to put an 
end to these raids by annexing the whole Garo 
country, which will speedily throw it open to 
the missionaries. 


----This isa dreadful state of things that is 
declared by Dr. Schwabe, president of the Sta- 
tistical Board at Berlin, to exist in that intelli- 
gent city. Children, he says, though much im. 
proved by public instruction, “‘are strangely 
deficient in the knowledge of Nature and natu- 
ral phenomena. From about 1,000 children ex- 
amined before being admitted into school, 777 
never saw any rainbow, 633 a field of potatoes, 
602 a butterfly, 583 the sunset, 462 the rising of 
the sun, 460 a meadow, 406 a cornfield, 387 a 
flock of sheep, 364 a forest, 264 an oak-tree, 
and, lastly, 167 had never heard the song of the 
lark.” No wonder this statement made, as is 
reported, ‘a great sensation.”” What pros. 
pect of a happy or useful life to children 
brought up amid all the advantages of a great 
city, and yet ignorant of so simple things as 
* cornfields,” and ‘‘ flocks of sheep,’’ and “the 
song of the lark,” and all the rest? Well may 
everybody in Germany be convinced that 
“something is still to be done to fill those 
voids in the primary education of childr«:. "' 


...-From Cape Coast, Western Africa, a 
station of the Wesleyan missions, on the Gold 
Coast, Rev. C. Rose writes of pleasant pros- 
pects in bis work. At Elmina, a station a few 
miles to the west, the society has doubled 
during the quarter from 30 to 60, and 130 schol- 
ars were in the day school. Mr. Rose had 
itinerated in the vicinity of Cape Coast, bap- 
tizing more than 20 adults and 20 school 
children, besides a number of infants, and had 
laid the foundation for a chapel in a village so 
notorious for its former wickedness and oppo- 
sition to Christianity as to have gained the name 
of Satan’s Seat. Its inhabitants now ask for 
religious instruction. From Abakramba, about 
16 miles to the northwest of Cape Coast, s 
native minister, Rev. J. A. Solomon, reportsad- 
vance, as well as in the villages around, 71 
adults and 21 children having been baptized 
within the year; the total number of church- 
members in Abakramba and vicinity being 401, 
besides 32 on trial, while 60 scholars are in the 
schools. 


...» The London Migsionary Society, in a com- 
munication recently made to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, express th ves as desirous 
to remove all restrictions which have hitherto 
bound the latter in their work at Madagascar 
(according to the engagements entered into by 
both societies), and inviting them to the capital 
as colaborers. Owing tothe rapid growth of 
trade and the influence of irreligious Europeans 
near the coust, the Church Missionary Society, 
has thought it advisable to extend its work in 
that direction, rather than to avail themselves of 
the courtesy of the London Missionary Society, 
though, because of the unhealthiness of Ando- 
voranto, they withdraw their missionaries from 
that station, and concentrate their force at 
present on the northern portion of the island. 

...-The call for help in its present exigency 
from the Mission Board of the Reformed 
Church. The receipts of the Board for the 
past three months have been much less than 
usual, notwithstanding the special appeals that 
have been made to the Church. Missionaries 
have already begun to tender tbeir resignations 
to the Board, and only a prompt and generous 
| response from cburches and individual mem- 


bers can save missions which have been oa 
tending their influence and prospering in the 

work hitherto from the most disastrous re 
sults. 


....The following numbers show something 
of the advance of Christianity in Madagascar, 
although the masses still remain very ignorant 
of Christian doctrine. In 1869 the destruction 
of idols gave so great an impulse to the outward 
advance of Christianity that 16,000 persons joined 
the Christian community, and the number of 

increased 


churchmembers nearly 50 per cent.— 
from 7,066 to 10,546. In 1870 the increase was 





members. 


1871 was 68,000, 
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78.752, including 10,405 churchmembers; and im 
including 18, 
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Biblical Research, 


THe Moabite stone, by mentioning the 
pame of Jehovah, proved that the scruple of 
the modern Jews against pronouncing this 
gacred ‘‘tetragrammaton”’ is not of extreme 
antiquity. As bearing on the same point may 
be mentioned the fact that there was an ancient 
king or, perhaps, prince of Hamath mentioned 
in the great Inscription of Sargon, called 
Yahu-bihdi, who was conquered and flayed 
alive by Sargon. That the first part of this 
name (a familiar Hebrew form of Jehovah) is 
the name of the Deity is not only evident from 
the fact that it is preceded by the determinative 
which regularly precedes the name of a god, 
but also from the fact that in another inscrip- 
tion of Sargon he is called Ilu-bihdi, just as 
King Jehoiakim is called Eliakim in II Kings, 
xxiii, 34 As Schrader shows, it does not 
follow because the king of Hamath incor- 
porated into one form of his name that of 
the Deity of the Jews, that Jehovah was orig- 
inally one of a Pantbeon common to all the 
East, The name does not have any explicable 
derivation except in Hebrew, and it is probable 
that the kings of Hamath may have introduced 
the worship of Jehovah, just as the Roman em- 
perors were quite willing to accept Jesus as 
one of their Pantheon. We know that Yahu- 
bibdi was an ally of the King of Israel, whose 
capital was sacked and his subjects carried cap- 
tive in the failure of the league between Ha- 
math, Arpad, Simyra, Damascus, and Samaria. 
Jehovah was worshiped all through the contin- 
nance of the kingdom of Israel by the ten tribes, 
andfrom them the worship of Jehovah might 
have been introduced into Hamath. But we 
also have reason to believe that Yahu-bihdi’s 
predecessor, Eniel, aided the pretensions of 
Azariah, the son of Tabeal (Is., vii, 6), to the 
throne of Judah, and was in intimate relations 
with that kingdom for several years, while the 
worship of Jehovah was flourishing under the 
wise reign of Jotham. As bearing on the same 
point, it may be mentioned that the name of the 
Assyrian God Bin entered into the name of 
Benhadad, King of Damascus. 


.... The latest account of the Samaritans, and 
their famous old manuscript of the Pentateuch, 
is by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, who visited Noblous, 
last August, in the interest of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, of England. The whole 
number of the community is 135, of whom 80 
ere males and 55 females. When travelers ask 
to’ see the ancient manuscript, they are shown 
one which satisfies most visitors. If they in- 
sist on seeing the real one, a second, apparently 
older, is shown; and, if this is not satisfactory, 
the genuine one is sometimes exhibited. It is 
kept in a case of solid silver, in the same up- 
right chest or cupboard with number two, bebind 
the veil of the synagogue, which is a white 
quilted counterpane. It is said that the fact that 
there are three manuscripts having become too 
well known to travelers, the Samaritans are 
about to get up afourth copy. The oldest copy 
is called the roll of Abishuah, Dr. Kraus, who 
bas examined Abishuah’s roll, says that it has a 
sort of acrostic made by darkening one or more 
letters down the middle of the lines, which reads 
down the roll: ‘I, Abisbuah, son of Phineas, 
son of Eleazar, son of Aaron the priest—the 
good will of the Lord and his glory be upon 
them—have written this holy book in the door 
of the tent of the congregation on Mount 
Gerizim in the thirteenth year of the govern- 
ment of the Children of Israel in the land of 
Canaan, with its boundaries round about. I 
thank the Lord.’ Of course, no credence is to 
be put on this preposterous date. Smith’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible’’ says that the Samari- 
tans’ claim that thcir roll has this inscription is 
Very dubious, as no modern traveler has ever 
seen it, except the suspicious Levysohn, who 
tells this same story. Whether Dr. Kraus got 
his information from Levysohn we do not 
know; but it can hardly be so, as he seems to 
have examined the manuscript himself. An- 
other very ancient Samaritan copy of the Penta- 
teuch is in Jerusalem, called ‘The Fire-tried 
Manuscript.” It was in England some years 
ago; but the outrageous price of $5,000 asked 
for it prevented its purchase. It could now 
Probably be bought for $1,000. Dr. Kraus con- 
siders it of great antiquity; but we know little 
of his ability to give a wise judgment. It is 
Owned by Mrs. Ducat, a poor German Jewess. 
It lacks ten chapters of Genesis and the last of 
Deuteronomy. One of the most important tasks 
to be undertaken in sacred bibliography is a 
careful recension of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
giving to scholars, what is now utterly inac- 
Ceasible, a critical edition of this valuable 
though overpraised version. 





-..-As an Italian work on Assyrian antiqui- 
ties, lately reviewed in The Academy, repeats the 
mistake based on Oppert’s erroneous transla- 
tion, in 1857, of the Inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that the Confusion of Tongues is men- 
tioned by Nebuchadnezzar as the cause of the 
reason why the Tower of Bable was not com- 


Pieted, it may be well to gives translation of 





that portion of Nebuchadnezzar’s inscription 
based on the latest authorities, Nebuchadnez- 
zar is speaking of the great tower or temple of 
seven spheres in Borsippa, west of Babylon, 
which is generally identified with the Tower of 
Babel. He sdys: 

“TI built and completed the temple of the 

foundation of the earth, the tower of Babylon. 
With tiles and copper plates I covered the top 
thereof. Thus saith the king: The Temple of 
the Seven Lights of the Earth, the tower of 
Borsippa, which an earlier king had 
built to the hight of forty-two cubits, but had 
not set up the top of it, had been from an- 
cient days in ruins; and there was no proper 
drainage of its water. Tbe showers and thun- 
derstorms had washed away its unburned bricks, 
the tiles of its roof were broken througa, the 
unburned bricks composing its mass were re- 
duced to rubbish. The gread god Merodach 
moved my heart to rebuild it. I did not change 
its place or alter its foundation. In a month of 
peace, on an auspicious day, I renewed the un- 
burned stone of the body of it and the tiles of 
its roof. Iraised its walls and renewed its tip- 
bers. Iinscribed the writing of my name on 
the cornice of the rebuilt walls. I lifted up my 
hand to complete it and place upon it its sum- 
mit. As it was of old, I built its foundation 
and I set up its summit.” 
Tbis inscription proves that the tower must 
have had the appearance of an incomplete and 
ruined building as late as the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But there is no reference to the early 
builders ‘‘ without order uttering words,’’ as 
Oppert once imagined. The ruins are now 
153}¢ feet high. 


-...Mr. Ferguson, the celebrated English 
authority on ancient architecture, says that the 
ruins at Umm-Shittah, or Ziza, in the region 
east of the Jordan, lately visited hurriedly by 
Tristram, and soon to be described by him in 
his forthcoming book, are as important archi- 
tecturally, archeologically, and historically as 
any that have ever been discovered. He would 
have the expedition of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society visit it immediately, pro- 
vided with photographic apparatus, for full 
illustrations of it. We presume that this will 
be done. It is very desirable that the means 
should be provided for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this expedition successfully; and 
we trust that in our smaller towns, as 
well as in our cities, pastors, Sabbath-sc hool 
teachers, and others will see to it that contri- 
butions in aid of this object be sent on to Prof. 
R. D. Hitchcock, D. D., of this city; or to 
the treasurer, James Stokes, Jr., 104 John street, 
New York; or the editors of Tot INDEPEND- 
ENT would be happy to see that the money 
was given to the treasurer. Sabbath-schools 
and churches could be interested in this matter 
by lectures from the pastor or some one secured 
by him. 


...-In the ‘‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ’’ for last year Mr. A. Sprenger gives an 
ingenious illustration of the way in which the 
modern Arabs concoct their genealogies. He 
Bays: 

“f[may be permitted to illustrate their 
method by applying it to an imaginary classifi- 
cation of the people of England. I must ob- 
serve that, with a view of connecting the tribes, 
the genealogists make use of any name banded 
down by popular tradition; and when the sup- 
ply is not sufficient they insert names like 
Zayd, ’Abd Allah, answering to our John, 
William. Let me consider the parishioners of 
Mary-le-bone as a tribe, which, as is frequent- 
ly the case with Arabic clans, bears the name of 
their mother, Mary, a daughter of John, a son 
of Middlesex. Her husband, William, was a 
son of Cockney, who also begot Westminster, 
Pancras, and other sons. Cockney’s father, 
John, was the son of Saxon, who also begot 
Essex, Sussex, Middlesex, Surrey. Saxon’s 
father, Hengist, also begot Wilt, Kent, and 
other sons, and his father, English, also begot 
York, Lancaster. In this manner the genealogy 
might be continued to Teuto, Arya, Japhet, 
and Adam; and, if Mr. John Smith, of Mary-le- 
bone, was ambitious enough to make out 
his lineage up to the father of mankind, he 
would merely have to enumerate his noble 
ancestors, calling the most remote he knows 
the son of Mary.” 


...elt is an interesting fact lately discovered, 
that the ancient Assyrians seem to have recog- 
nized a division of the lunar month into its four 
quarters, or four weeks, of seven days each. A 
tablet lately deciphered gives the lucky and 
unlucky days of the month, and the gods under 
whose care they were supposed to be—much as 
the English names of days of the week retain 
the names of the deities worshiped by our an- 
cestors, The last day of each week is mentioned 
asa day of rest, apparently (sulimmate); but it 
is not easy to explain why the 19th day is also 
mentioned as a day of rest, as well as the 7th, 
14th, 21st, and 28th. 


...-The London Daily Telegraph, imitating the 
enterprise of the New York Herald in the matter 
of the Stanley expedition, has placed, it is said, 
an unlimited amount to the credit of Mr. 
George Smith, of the British Museum, to allow 
him to go to the East for further exploration 
among the Assyrian ruins. It is so well known 
just where to dig for inscribed monuments that 
there need be little doubt that inscriptions of the 
highest historical value will be found. We trust 
that Mr. Smith will give cspecial attention to 
those sites on which cities were built by the 
earliest dynasties. 





Music, 


Or the Jubilee Singers of Fisk University we 
have spoken on the occasion of their previous 
visits to this city ; and a word or two may now 
be said concerning their late concerts at Stein- 
way Hall, where they have attracted unusually 
large and interested audiences. It is, on many 
accounts, a fortunate circumstance that these 
colored singers have been induced to give con- 
certs at the North, independently of any pecu- 
niary good which may come, in consequence, to 
the institution with which they are connected. 
For the manners and customs of slave life will 
soon be forgotten, and their thoughts and 
hopes during their bondage will pass 
from our knowledge. We need not say 
how large a part of their comfort was 
derived from their religion; nor bow much 
their simple religious faith depended upon 
the still ruder music which was its inevitable 
accompaniment. The songs which the Jubilee 
Singers give are veritable mementoes of a day 
that is past, and their suggestiveness appears in 
a strange blending of the amusing and the 
pathetic. It is curious to see, from their 
melodies, how largely the joy and happiness 
of the slaves were cast into the hereafter. 
Their present was in many instances worse than 
a blank; and, hence; we find their songs full of 
allusions to the Israelites in the Red Sea, 
Daniel in the den of lions, and other scriptural 
stories of deliverance; and to the time when 
Gabriel’s trump shall sound and the Lord rescue 
them, as he did his children of old, and over- 
throw those who have kept them in unjust 
bondage. This faith reaches an amusing tri- 
umphal climax in the song whose refrain is: 

“ Didn't the Lord deliver Daniel ? 

He took out Jonah from the belly of the whale, 
And why not every man?” 

To attend a bad concert that money may accrue 
to a praiseworthy enterprise we consider of 
doubtful propriety; but when, as in the case of 
the Jubilee Singers, a curious and admirable 
musical entertainment is given, and it happens 
to be in aid of a good school for freedmen, we 
rejoice greatly to see large audiences collected 
to hear it, and can earnestly advise people in 
whose towns the Jubiice Singers go not to let 
the opportunity of hearing them be lost. 





--..There is a growing tendency nowadays to 
exalt preaching and to belittle praise. Of the 
downright necessity and possible grandeur of 
the former we need not speak; but it should 
never be forgotten that worship is the ground- 
work of religion, and that, while sermons can 
be given or omitted as occasion demands, the 
adoration of God by the assembled people can 
never be removed from any pious exercise with- 
out its utter ruin. Congregational singing, 
therefore, is a thing of the utmost importance, 
and its study and practice deserve careful at- 
tention. Nowhere, perhaps, is it better con- 
ducted than in Plymouth church. The usual 
hindrance in congregational music, and one of 
which choirs justly complain, is the inevitable 
dragging on the part of the people. This is 
remedied in Mr. Beecher’s church by the use o: 
an organ and a choir strong enough to prevent 
any relapse on the part of the congregation ; and 
this is the secret of the success of Mr. Zundel. 
Country churches cannot, of course, command a 
large organ ; but they can, if necessary, increase 
the numbers and perfect the discipline of their 
choirs, and thus greatly aid the betterment of 
congregational music, than which, perhaps, is 
no better form of praise. The abolishment of 
choirs or the giving the congregation the priv- 
ilege of joining in all the music need not be in- 
sisted on; but the danger is now the other 
way. 

...eProfessional musicians must make a 
living, as well as other people; and, since Sun- 
day comes but once a week, it sometimes hap- 
pens that members of city choirs curiously 
blend religious and secular employments. For 
instance, the soprano in the largest Roman 
Catholic church in New York was until lately 
an actress at the Grand Opera House; the tenor 
of one of our Unitarian choirs is a member of 
Byrant’s Minstrels; the bass in the same choir 
is a composcrof popular melodies; the organ- 
ist at alarge Episcopal church is well known as 


an author of piano music; and the tenor of our 
principal Congregational sanctuary is the com- 
poser, among other thiags, of one of the most 
familiar national songs. 


...-Lucca has been having a considerable 
success in Boston, which seems the more bril- 
liant since it follows the failure of Rubinstein 
avd Wieniawski. The Bostonians were excus- 
able in not going to hear the last-named gentle- 
man; but Rubinstein deserved a little better 
treatment. Duwight’s Journal of Music, we see, 
attributes his small audiences to the fact that 
two of his concerts were giveu on Christmas 
eve and Christmas evening and that all four 
were affected by the great fire. 


....-Mr. Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New 
York, has lately published “‘ Happy Memories,”’ 
amazurka, by J. W. Wheeler; and “* Jolly Life,” 
a galop, by Elias Schilling: The latter is a spir- 
ited and rather pretty piece of music for young 
players. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEB. 9. 
THE BOW IN THE CLOUD.—GEN. IX, 8-17. 


Gop set the sign of his covenant with Noah 
and those who should come after Noah “for 
perpetual generations” —not in the clear sky, 
but in the cloud. “I do set my bowin the 
cloud, and it shall be fdr a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth. And it shall come 
to pass when I bring a cloud over the earth 
that the bow shall be in the cloud.” From 
that day to this the brightest reminders of the 
mercy of God have appeared ever in the clouds 
which seemed to come between him and his 
children. When in the wilderness the Israelites 
thought God had forgotten them ‘‘ the glory of 
the Lord appeared in the cloud.” It was “a 
pillar of cloud’’ that led them day by day in the 
way he would have them go. David declares of 
the Lord: “Clouds and darkness are round 
about him,” and he “maketh the clouds his 
chariot.””. When Peter and James and John 
were with our Lord Jesus on the Mount 
of Transfiguration ‘‘there came a cloud 
and overshadowed them’’; and, although like 
80 many others, “they feared as they en- 
tered into the cloud,”’ ‘‘there came a voice out 
of the cloud ’’—the voice of his Father and their 
Father—speaking words of love and Divine 
counsel. And when later their risen Lord gave 
his disciples a parting benediction, and ascended 
before them to his heavenly home, “a cloud 
received him out of their sight.’’ As Jesus left 
this world, so he is to “come in like manner,” 
and he shall be seen of them that look for him 
‘coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and glory.’’ So with the blessings come the 
clouds, and with the clouds come the tokens of 
God’s mercy. Whenever a cloud surrounds a 
child of God—a cloud of trial, or bereavement, 
or privation—it is then he is to look for the bow 
in the cloud, the bow of mercy, the token of 
God’s covenant of love; for God’s promise 
standeth sure: “And it shall come to pass, 
when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud.” 





...-The London Sunday-school Union pub- 
lishes in an attractive form an address delivered 
in England by Dr. J. H. Vincent, of this city, 
on “The Teacher in the Study and in the Class.” 
We make a single extract from it, which is 
worthy of emphasis: 

“«The great secret of teaching is to excite the 
self-activity of the scholar,so as to make them 
think about the subject for themselves. The 
teacher who has learned the art of thus exciting 
the attention of the scholars is on the highway 
to successful teaching. At Boston a little girl 
was entertaining me very pleasantly in the par- 
lor, while I was waiting for a friend to come 
down-stairs. Isaid to her: ‘ You go toa Sun- 
day-school? ‘Oh! yes. Igo to Sunday-school.’ 
‘You have a good teacher!’ ‘Oh! yes. I have 
a splendid teacher—a magnificent teacher” 
When the girls in New York say ‘splendid’ and 
‘magnificent’ they mean nothing. I wanted to 
see what these words meant in Boston; so I 
said: ‘You prepare your lessons during the 
week?’ ‘Oh! yes, Teacher makes us do that.’ 
I said: ‘Give my compliments to your teacher, 
A teacher who makes her scholars prepare their 
Sunday-school lessons during the week must be 
a very good teacher.’ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘I don’t 
mean she makes us,’ thinking ber way of stating 
it had reflected on the spirit of the teach- 
er. ‘Ah!’ I said,‘ you have spoiled a good 
story.’ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘I don’t mean 
she makes us get up our lessons.’ ‘What 
do you<mean, then?’ I asked. ‘I mean,’ 
she said, ‘that she teaches us so that we love 
to get our lessons.’ So I multiplied the com- 
pliments a bundred-fold, and said: ‘ A teacher 
who teaches so as to make the scholars love to 
get up their lessons is indeed a splendid teacher 
—a magnificent teacher.’ ” 


...-At a Sunday-school concert in a village 
church a German father and motber sat in the 
gallery, vatching the exercises with an expression 
of expectant interest. By and by, as one class 
rose to give its Bible recitation, the faces of the 
parents were all aglow, and they seemed almost 
ready to cry aloud: ‘‘There she is! There is 
our child!’? Indeed, they pointed to her with 
evident joy and pride—a little German girl in 
that class having her part in its recitations. 
Many such parents from other lands than ours 
are thus being drawn to our Sunday-schools 
and sanctuaries through their interest in their 
children. The Sunday-school concert is a link 
between the school and other public religious 
services by which many parents are won to the 
house of God. 

....Henry P. Haven, of New London, the 
leading candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion as governor of Connecticut, is well and 
widely known as a Sunday-school worker. He 
is one of the International Committee te ar- 
range Bible Lessons for the continent—indeed 
the only member from New England. For 
thirty-five years he has superintended a little 
mission school in the country, some five miles 
from his home. For nearly twenty years he 
has also superintended the home scbool of his 
church at another hour of each Sabbath. It is 
good to bave such men chosen to representative 
positions in any state. 

....A “catalogue of books fora pastor’s li- 
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brary, prepared by professors at Andover, New 
Haven, and Chicago,” while full and’satisfac- 
tory in many respects, names not a volume 
treating of the Sunday-school work or of 
preaching to children. Have pastors nothing 
to do with the Sunday-school im thisage? If 
they are to haye an oversight of it, is it not 
worth their while to learn aboutit? Because 
pastors study the principles and methods of the 
Sunday-school so little, so many of them fail to 
keep up with it, and, in consequence, complain 
of it as rnnning away from them. 

....The contributions to benevolent objects 
from the Sunday-school or “Bible Service” 
of the Union Congregational church, Boston, 
of which Dr. Adams and Rev. H: M. Parsons 
are pastors, amounted for 1872 to $1,119.82. 
The average attendance at that service was 
184. That is a liberal contribution for the 
average nam ber in attendance. 


+s.sit is said that the best article for remov- 
ing: chélk-marks from the blackboard is a 
feather duster—not a wool or buckskin. Those 
‘Who have used this say it leaves the board en- 
firely clean and black. It‘s worth trying. In 
coutitry school-houses a turkey’s wing is some- 
times used for the purpose. 

...» The /owa ‘Bible-sthool Helper looks well in 
ite new aress and with its attractive heading. 


Pebbles. 


INFORMATION wanted: A Broadway eatab- 
lishment in this city displays a conspicuous 
tten as follows: ‘Staten Island Dying Estab- 
lsl.aent.’’ Does this mean that the Staten 
Island people come to that establishment to 
die, or that-p who happen to die there 
are carried to Staten Island ? 

....A lady who made pretensions to the most 
refined feelings went to her butcher to remon- 
strate with him on his eruel practices. ‘‘ How 
can you be so barbarous as to put little innocent 
lambs to death?’ “Why, madam,” said the 
butcher, “you surely wouldn’t eat them alive, 
would you?” 


....-Docter: “I am pleased to say, Mrs. Fitz- 
browne, that I shall be able to vaccinate your 
baby from a very healthy child of your neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Jones.”’ 

Mrs. Fitzbrowne: “Oh! dear Doctor, I 
could not permit that. We do not care to be 
mixed up with the Joneses in any way.”’ 

....-Mrs. Lubin has been installed as pastor of 
a Western pulpit. Sweet is the savor of her 
name and sweet her sanctity. “No doubt,” 
says the Boston Globe, “*the-e will be some ex- 
tracts from her sermons,” 


.... The man who accidentally turned his eye 
around, in washing his face, has spent several 
days in introspection; and had it turned back 
again, not being pleased with the inner work- 
ings of his thinking apparatus. 


....-De Quincey mentions a chapter in Von 
Trail’s work on Iceland which is entitled ‘* Con- 
cerning the Snakes of Iceland.’ The entire 
chapter consists of these six words: ‘ There are 
no snakes in Iceland.” 


.-.-A printer out West, whose office is half a 
mile from any other building and who hangs 
his sign on the limb of a tree, advertises for an 
apprentice. He says: “A boy from the coun- 
try preferred.”’ 

....A Canadian editor announced that ‘he 
had a keen rapier to prick al] fools and knaves.” 
His contemporary over the way said he hoped 
his friends would take it from him, for he might 
commit suicide. 

....Thin Party (to street urchins): ‘Boy, 
what do you suppose that dog is following me 
for?” The youngster casts a knowing look at 
him and readily replies: “Guess he takes you 
for a bone!” 

..--"* How does that look, eh?” said a big- 
fisted Wall-Street man to a friend, holding up 
one of his brawny hands. ‘That,’ said his 
friend, ‘looks as though you'd gone ‘short’ on 
your soap.” 

..--The following is the latest American style 
of describing a catastrophe: ‘“‘ Mrs. Swan, of 
Cochran, N. Y., lighted her fire with kerosene 
on Monday, leaving a husband and one child.”’ 

....A cheerful giver put the following note 
in a pair of pantaloons sent to the Michigan 
sufferers: ‘‘There, take ’em. Last pair I've got. 
Don’t get burned out again.” 

«++. ‘‘Sambo, what is dar dat nebber was, 
nebber can be, and nebber will be?” “Idunno, 
Cesar. I gibs it up.’’ ‘‘ Why, chile, a mouse’s 
nest in a cat’s ear.” 

....A poor young girl, who earns a living by 
working on hoop-skirts, in reply to an inquiry, 
stated that she had spent the summer at the 
springs.’ 

...-The Danbury News remarks that “the 
dearest object toa married man should be his 
wife; but itis not infrequently her clothes.” 

..--The City Hall has been swept out in New 

















8mm Epwarp Buiwer Lytton died in Lon- 
don, on Saturday, Jan. 19th. He was born in 
1805; graduated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in 
1826; and published his first book six years pre- 
viously. Had Lord Lytton died twenty years 
since, he would have left the world in a fuller 
flush of literary glory, perhaps, than that which 
surrounds his name now. Asa novelist, bow- 
ever, he must be remembered for many years, 
and “The Lost Tales of Miletus,’ ‘‘The Cax- 
tons,” and ‘A Strange Story ’’ will continue to 
be found, probably, in the circnlating libraries of 
the next fifty years. ‘‘My Novel’ is the book 
on which Lord Lytton’s fame will longest rest, 
unless his memory be made lasting by the pro- 
duction of the well-known play of ‘‘The Lady 
of Lyons.” As a statesman and politician 
Lord Lytton did little worthy of remark. He 
is succeeded in his title and estates by his only 
son, Robert Bulwer Lytton, well known as the 
author of “Lucile.” 


....We see no particular necessity for the 
cable telegram of Jan. 21st, which gravely in- 
forms us that “the Orleans princes attended 
to-day, for the first time, a mass in commemor- 
ation of Louis XVI, at the Chapel of Expia- 
tion.”?” This momentous occurrence is, how- 
ever, ‘‘regarded by some of the journals as an 
indication that the union of the Legitimists and 
the Orleanists hes been completed.’’ Three 
Communists were shot on Wednesday, Jan. 
22d, and ten others have been imprisoned for 
life. A vote was taken in the French Assem- 
bly, on Jan. 2ist, approving of M. Jules Simon’s 
school-reform circular. The extreme Right re- 
frained from voting. 


....A great marine disaster occurred in the 
British Channel on the night of Wednesday, 
Jan. 22d, when the emigrant ship ‘‘ Northfleet,”’ 
for Australia, collided with an unknown vessel 
and was cut to the water’s edge. There were 
412 passengers on board, of whom only 97 were 
saved. When the collision occurred a panic 
immediately followed, and the passengers utter- 
ly refused to obey the captain’s orders. The 
steamer which the unlucky ship encountered 
was believed to have been a Spanish or Portu- 
guese one, and a reward of £100 has been of- 
fered for her discovery. An investigation into 
the occurrence began last Thursday, at Dover. 


...-The Russian Government, it seems, de- 
sired the co-operation of England in its doings 
in Central Asia, and sent M. Schouvaloff to 
bring about the thing. England’s declaration 
of her determination to secure Afghanistan 
against attack, if Russia annexed Khiva, opened 
the whole question of Anglo-Russian relations 
in Central Asia. Russia accordingly proposed 
to England that they should deal with the 
Khivan and Afghanistan difficulty as parts of 
the general Central Asian question. M. Schouv- 
aloff was unsuccessful in effecting an arrange- 
ment with Her Majesty’s Government, and has 
returned to St. Petersburg. 


...-Of the miserable and unfortunate Italian 
emigrants who have lately landed at this port 
we have hitherto spoken. Weare glad to see 
that the matter has come up in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, where, on Monday, Jan. 
20th, Signor Pissavini asked that measures be 
taken to prevent the cruel frauds practiced 
upon emigrants by American emigration com- 
panies. Minister Visconti-Veuosta replied 
that the Government had had its attention 
called to the deplorable occurrences which the 
honorable deputy sought to prevent, and had 
measures under contemplation which he hoped 
would put a stop to them. 


.... Senator Patterson, who is an ex-profess- 
or of Dartmouth and aman of much culture, 
closed his testimony last week before the 
Crédit Mobilier Committee as follows: 

“Of this outrage done to the fair fame of 
men who have lived without reproach for half a 
century, by driving them into the e of the 

ublic with a scourge of epithets which should 
be laid upon the lowest criminal with caution ; 
of the torture inflicted upon men sensitive of 
their good names by subjecting them to legis- 
lative inquisition, without sufficient reason, I 
may take occasion to speak elsewhere; but 
here I close, simply remarking, if such things 
are to continue, all decent men will leave pub- 
lic life, as I do, with pleasure and not with re- 
gret.”’ 

...-There is melancholy histrionic intelli- 
gence from Japan, where it seems all actors 
and wrestlers have been informed by the gov- 
ernment that they can pursue their professions 
for three years longer, after which they must 
earn their bread in some more useful and credit- 
able manner. The men of Japan will hereafter 
not be required to shave their heads, but they 
must retain the traditional top-knot. Permis- 
sion has been given to native merchants to 
construct railway and telegraph lines. 


....Journalism has lost another old editor, in 
William Cassidy, of the Albany Argus, who died 
on Thursday last. Mr, Cassidy graduated at 
Union College, and has been connected with 





York, and at last they Have-a-mayor, 


the press since 1840, when he became connected 
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the Argus in 1856, and he has long been regarded 
as one of the ablest Democratic journalists in the 
country, his influence in the councils of his 
party having been a very marked one. 


...“*Captain Jack”’ is not De Foe’s well- 
known hero, but a Modoc chief, whose doings 
of late have kept the Oregon voluntecrs busy. 
In a late fight the Indians, under the command 
of this illustrious hero, captured seven guns anda 
quantity of ammunition; and the Captain is now 
contemplating, it is said, a raid on the white 
settlement at Battle Creek, 40 milés from Yreka. 
He is aided in his military tactics by sundry 
renegade whites. 


...-Among the capitalists engaged in the 
Samana Bay enterprise, of which we have pre- 
viously spoken, are Henry Clews, Dr. 8. G. 
Howe, 8. L. M. Barlow, William G, Fargo, and 
Oliver Ames. The company is now in posses- 
gion of the bay and peninsula of Samana, with 
very full powers of ownersbip and management. 
Twenty million dollars is said to be the amount 
invested. 


.... There is a novel libel suit in England, in 
which the plaintiff is no less than the Turkish 
Government and the defendant the London 
Times. That journal is said to have published 
communications, alleged to have been signed by 
the Turkish minister in London, containing 
untrue statements in reference to the finances 
of the Government of Turkey. 








....Boston is considerably excited over the 
small-pox, which has been on the increase, de- 
spite all efforts to keep itin check. Three thou- 
sand cases are said to be in progress; and such 
is the consequent asperity that a luckless phy- 
sician was fined $50 the other day for not re- 
porting a case which came under his observa- 
tion. 

.... The Rev. Baptist Wriothesley Noel died in 
London, on Monday, January 20th. He was a 
prominent clergyman among the English Bap- 
tists, was born in 1799, graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, took orders in the Church 
of England, and joined the denomination of 
which he was subsequently a member in 1848. 


...-Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, widow of the 
eminent Bostonian of that name, died in Bos- 
ton, on January 2ist. Mrs. Otis has for many 
years been foremost in the various benevolent 
enterprises of her city, and acquired some lite- 
rary reputation by her novel, “The Barclays of 
Boston,’’ which appeared in 1854. 

...-Mr, J. C. Bancroft Davis, whose name 
was familiarized last year by his connection 
with the Geneva Arbitration and the Treaty of 
Washington, has been nominated for Assistant 
Secretary of State, in place of Mr. Charles Hale, 
lately consul to Egypt. Mr. Davis has previous- 
ly held the same position. 


....The snow-storm of last week caused no 
interruption of travel, but improved sleighing 
greatly. The weather prophecies have of late 
been verified with surprising accuracy, so thet 
people begin to suggest that ‘‘Old Probabili- 
ties’ be hereafter known as “Old Certain- 
ties.’’ 


....Mr, Froude has got home again; and, 
having told Americans what he knows about 
Ireland, is now going to lecture to the English 
about us. The English Roman Catholic orator 
who is to pit his ‘‘ warm Irish heart’’ against 
Mr. Froude’s knowledge of history has not yet 
been announced. 


....Another venerable lady has been discov- 
ered in the person of Mrs. Mary Miller, of 
Mount Airy, Penn., who rode on horseback to 
attend Washington’s funeral in January, 1800. 
The race of Washington’s “confidential serv- 
ants”? has, we imagine, become extinct. 

...-It seems that we are not to hear the last 
of the Tichborne case. Messrs. Onslow and 
Whalley, members of Parliament, have each 
been fined £100 for publicly accusing Sir John 
Duke Coleridge of conspiring to deprive the 
claimant of his rights. 

....limothy O. Howe was re-elected senator 
from Wisconsin on Tuesday, Jan. 21st. On the 
same day Senator Cameron was re-elected by 
the Pennsylvania legislature and John P. Jones 
by that of Nevada. 

...-Ralph Waldo Emerson is to spend the 
winter in Egypt; where, perhaps, he will con- 
template the Sphinx and write another poem 
to puzzle the wits of his admirers, 


-...Another explosion of nitro-glycerine oc- 
curred last week on the line of the New York 
and Canada Railway, near Troy, whereby two 
men were frightfully mangled. 

----A woman in Des Moines, Iowa, brought 
snit lately against a liquor-dealer in that city for 
furnishing his liquors to her husband, and ac- 
tually recovered $2,500. 


.---Foster, who has acquired a sort of celeb- 
rity as the “‘car-hook murderer,” has now re- 
ceived his final sentence. 

....The German Court, by order of the Em- 
peror William, has been in mourning for one 





week in honor of Napoleon III, 


Ministerial Register, 


Bachelder, G., Bapt., of Le 
worth, Me. wi Danon, at Ells 


Baldwin, W. 0., Cong., of West 
N. Y., at Leroysville att Pottervilie’ hata 


Boynton, A. T., Bapt., of Sol ; 
McLean, N-Y. : ee 


Boynton, 8. D., Cong., ord., at 
burg, Va., Jan. 34. : : anes 
Breed, D. P., Cong., of Oberlin Seminary, 
ord,, Jan. 15th, Utica, Mich. ° 
Burkhead, J., Dewitt, Presb, ni 
at Cartersville, Ga. % a 


Carter, Clark, Cong., at South Lawrence, 
Mass. 





Dade, Wn. B., Cong., of Lake City, at 
Presbyterian church, East Palmyra, N, Y. 

Davis, J., Epis, of Franklin, N. Y., at Har. 
persville, N. Y. 

Elliott, J. H., D. D., Epis., of Cincinnati, 0, 
a at Ascension church, Washington, 


Emery, J. C., Bapt., inst., Haverhill, Mass, 
Evans, Rees C., Epis., of Philadelphia, Penn, 
as missionary at Gloucester City, NJ.” 


Fisher, William P., Cong., of Union Semi. 
vary, N. Y., to Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Glover, W. B., Cong., at Dyersville, Ia. or. 
dained Jan. 15th. sil 


Goessling, Luth., of Frankfort, Pa., to st, 


Paul’s German Lutheran chureh., New 
York, assistant of Rev. F. W. Geissen- 
hainer, D. D. 

Grant, L. E., Bapt., ord., Jan. 14th, Bow- 
doinham, Me. 


Jones, Benjamin T., Presb., inst., Jan. 15th, 
Westchester, N.Y. 


Karr, William 8., Cong., of Keene, N. H, 
inst., Jan., 15th, .Prospect-street chureh, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Keeble, J. W., Epis., of Princeton, Ky., at 
spams oe ‘arish, Lancaster County, 

a. 

Kendall, J. Ludlow, Presb., inst., Dec. Sist, 
First church, Arnot, Pa. 

Matalock, L. C., D.D., Wesl. Meth., of 
Louisiana Conference, at Elkton, Md. 
Morgan, J. J. A., Epis., of Altoona Pa, at 

St. Mary’s church, Cleveland, O. 


Miller, J. H., Bapt., at Batavia, Ia. 


Morehouse, H. L., Bapt., of East Saginaw, 
Mich., at Rochester, N. Y. 


Morrison, N. J., Cong., Mattoon, Il. 

Mostyn, J., Bapt., of Danville, Pa., at Third 
church, Germantown, Pa. 

Munger, William, Bapt., of Quincy, at Gan- 
ges, Mich. 

Murray, John, Presb., ord., Jan. 1st, New 
London, South, and Granville, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island. 

Noyes, Chas., Unit., of Cambridge, Mass., 
inst., Church of the Redeemer, Cincinnati,0, 


Palmer, A. DeF., Bapt., ord., Chicopee, 
Mass. 


Park, A. J., Reformed (Dutch), 
church, Jersey City, N. J. 
Pervear, H. K., Bapt., Jan. 
church, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
ott, W. L, Epis., at Bristol, Conn. 

Price, Lewis V., Cong., inst., Jan. 9th, at 
Woodstock, IIl. 

Roberts, W. H., Bapt., of —— Kan., 
ord., Dec. 18th, at Burlingame, Kan. 

Rowley, John, Bapt., of Marquet, Mich., at 
Ionia, Mich. 

Sanford, E. T., Bapt., ord., Jan. 15th, First 
church, Jefferson, Me. 

Scherer, §., Luth., of Salisbury, inst., Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 

Scott, C. P., Bapt., Blue Ran, Va. 

Skinner, J. C., Bapt., of Ridgeville, Ind., at 
Cambridge, O. 

Smith, Milo, Bapt., of Clinton, Mich., at 
Belleyue, Mich. 

Snowden, R. B., Cong., of Redwood, Cal, 
inst. Jan. 14th, at Darien, Conn. 

Squires, N. J., Cong., of Central church, 
Portland, at North Manchester, Conn. 

Valbot, Henry L., Cong., of East Machias, 
Me., ord., Jan. 1st, at Durham, N. H. 

Wancee, 8. E., Presb., inst., Dec. 26th, at 
Lexington, IIL 

Wan Arsdale, M. V., Presb., inst., Jan 
5th, in Second-avenue church, at Evansville, 
Ind. 

‘Warren, William H., Cong., of Plymouth, 
church, St. Louis, inst., Jan. 16th, Bg Church 
on the Hights, Cleveland, O. 

Watkins, Wilbur F., Epis., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at Epiphany church, Washington, 

C. 


ab. C. 
Wheat, Harden, ae of Millville, N. ¥., 
at Broadalbin, N. Y. 

Wilson, F. F., Reformed (Dutch), of Cato, 
N. Y., inst., Jan, 14th, Boonton, N. J. 
Wilson, M. V., Bapt., of Pulaski, at Newark, 

N.J 


inst., First 
5th, First 


Wyn an, 8. R., Cong., of Medway, Conn, 
Sen. New Haven, Vt. ; 


CALLS, 


Bourne, James, Cong., of East Rutland, Vt. 
to North Stonington, Conn. Accepts. 
Cockburn, E., Presb., to Uxbridge, Canada. 

Corwin, Eli, Cong., to Jamestown, N. Y. 

Cowgill, N. N., Epis., of Jordan, Ky., to 
Hickman, Ky. 

Dawson, T. M., Presb., to Brooklyn, Cal. 

» Accepts. 


err, R. x. a (German), of Louis- 

ville, to Bellair, O. 

Dimmick, F. M., Presb., of Omaha, Neb., to 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Dow, John R., Presb., Edisto Island, 8. C. 
Accepts. : ¥ 

Drake, A. J., Cong., of Brimfield, to Atkin: 
son and Annawan i. Accepts. 

Eastman, G. C. V., Epis., to Northfield, 

epts. 
Evarts, N. “a Bapt., of Little Falls, N. Y-» 


Vt. Ace 
tica, N. ¥. Accepta 
oe. Samuel B, Cong., of Waltham, %0 







































a1 ,, Presb, ‘of Canton, Miss.,. to 
pore , Luth., to Tmimanwel 
Stas a, Pa. ‘Accepts: 


glolland, J. L. L.,.T., Bapt., to Little Rock, 


gabbars, © 


mre 
? 
Se ae 
a a a 


ce B, Cong. of Huntington, to South 


” Ae Presb., of gue we to 
apt., of Fall River, Mass., to 


D. Presb., of Choteau- -avenue 
Avie pe Louis, Mo.,to First church, 


eer Epis., of Ravenswood, L. I., 
Cavtral City, Cal. 
Pardee, J. D. 8, Epis., St, Mark’s charch, 


"Accep 

ar Bot Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Robinson, W. Presb., Firat church, Al- 
2 ew. H., Bopt. of Shaftesbury, Vt., to 

Ml 

ie ah 8., Bapt., of New York, to 

% Newton Corner, Mass. ‘Accepts. 
agger, Jesse, Reformed eo: of 
a Ind., to Three Rivers, Mich. 


ae 


sect 3. ¥.K., Bapt., of Medina, to Clyde, 


pts. 
ae th. Auod, Irish Presh., from Belfast 
Presbytery, to Cincinnati, 0. Accepts. 
Stewart, John, Presb., of Decatur, O., to 


Tit. 
terabell T. B., Unit., Presb., Aledo; Il. 


of Ludlow, Ky., to First 
Wee F ton Alton, nm 


Accepts. 
Wilson, J. T., Unit. Presb., of Fairfield, Ti. 
Wirth, Albert J., Bapt.. of Nevada, Cal., 
inst., Oregon City, Oregon. 
Teatnch, acob, Luth., of New York, to 
Jd, 


REMOVALS. 
Backus, J. T., D.D., Presb., Schenéctady, 


Ball, De Bapt., Greenfield, Mass. Leaves 
t. 


lett, D. R., Presb., Rochester, N. Y. 
Beruhend, J. Dewitt, South. Presb., 


Athens, 
Calkins, 8. M., Bapt., Olean, N: Y,, res -. 
Dean. M., ‘Bapt., New Lisbon Cen 
N, Xx. pele. Leaves April Ist. 
Enyard, W. T., Reformed. (Dutch), North 
chureh, Brooklyn, L. I 
@eadby, J., D.D. 4 Poultney, Vt. 
Henderson, J. M., Unit. Presb:, Third 
wah Monmouth, iM. 


dora 3 ~~ M. N., Presb. “Dunellen, N.J. 


Bapt., Grand Traverse Re- 


Judd, + O. Bat, East Longmeadow, Mass. 
Leaves A pri 1 ist. 
mis, A. L. P., Cong., Downer’s Grove, 


L on, A. J., Bapt., Saginaw, Mich. 

Wearibut, Jas., Un. Presb., Ellison, D1. 
eCorkle, W.A., D.D., Presb., Springfield- 
street church, Boston. Leaves April Ist. 

pro Leroy, Cong., Provincetown, Mass. 


Pope, R. 8,, Univ., of Hyannis, Mass. 
Powell. James, Cong., North church, New- 
rt, Mass. Ill health. 
Hes, A., ne pm ner ri 
ong., Springfie 
Ruhl, ‘ G. “¢ formed (German), Finley, O. 
Leaves April 1 st. 
ers, W. 





Sa Pi Peso, 
apt., Noi aven, 
Smith, W. J., ‘Cong., * Alden, Pa. Leaves in 


Wallace, Cyrus W., D.D., Cong., Hanover 
ite Manchester, N. H. 

Willis, W., Bapt.. Eleventh Baptist 

chureh, Palenapee Peon 


DEATHS. 
Bead, Ephraim, Meth., Canton, O., Jan. ist. 


Bratton, W. United Preab., Coulters- 
ville Ti, Jan. ih 


etwright, D. C., M. E., Mediapolis, Ia:, 
Bram, J., M.D., M. E., Oregon, Mo., 
Gractt, Wm., Luth., Pinegrove, Pa., Jan. 


Granay J., Bapt., 
pt., of St. Thomas, C. W. 
Lynch, 2043.2. Meth., Jackson, Miss., Jan. 


J. H. ‘Hobart, Epis., Port Royal, 
Noel, Baptist W., Bapt., London, Eng., Jan. 
Nixom, James, Meth., Leavittsville, O., Dec: 


Nati David N., Bapt., Auburn, Me., aged 80. 
en, a. RP Ba t. P 
Ro r i. Carbondale, Pa., Jan, 13th. 


ewisb, Hudson, N.Y! 
forage, Dy G., Presb. ae k Y., Jan. 


Sicele, Allen, M 
" Par N. Y., aged 65. 
Pracy, Stephen » M. ; , Cong., + Raaover! 
Waller, A. F., Meth., Salem, Oregon, ‘aged 
White, Jamés, Meth., Camden, N. J., Jan. 
Wilbur, w. 

Dee sh, oa Meth., Fremoat, N. HL, 
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mama d-sailea ihe 11th to superar 
an llth, to 
tend ss mission in Denmark” = 
Shinn; i, ‘t mes travel 
ong the Universalist Publish Honee 
Swan, J.8., and wife, celebrated their golden 
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@itr Young Holks. 


THREE ERAS. 
BX B. Ww. _BASTERBEOORS, 


“ Mzsow 1 Meaow [eaow !”” 

How now ?,. 

Kitty’s in the apple bough. 
What a pretty frightened face 
Peeps from out its hiding place. 
Can’t'get up! Can’t gét down! 
Kitty, kitty, what a clown! 


Scratth! Scratch ! 

Lift 'the latch ; 

Mice inside for Puss to catch. 
Softly, slyly, in she goes, 

Velvet steps on velvet toes, i 
There they scamper ; she is heard! 
Pussy, Pussy, how absurd ! 


“Purr! Purr!” 
Don’t stir ! 
Mice are not afraid of her, 
While she dozes, see them glide 
Round about on every side, 
Now in frolfe, now in strife, 
Poor old Tabby, such is life! 





TWO STORIES IN ONE. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





“'TRUE’Ss you live, Kitty Clover ?” 

“* True’s I live 'n breathe.” 

“Well, then.” said Alice, slowly and 
del¥erately. “T don’t believe it.” 

“Oh! Alice Patterson,” said Kitty, ber 
big eyes flashing aiid her red cheeks redden- 
ing, ‘‘ You don’t s’ "pose Tda— 

‘No, I don’t suppose that,” said Alice, 
calmly. “But somebody has been up- 
posing on you, because your such a little 
googie bout believing things.” 

‘*People wouldn’t tell lies, would they ?” 
demanded Kitty, in astonishment. ‘‘ Tell 
lies just a purpose ?” 

‘*T'm afraid they do,” said grave Alice, 


“some of ’em. Atiyway, if Dr. Carter 
said—” 
“He did,” interrupted Kitty, eagerly. 


‘‘He brought me home in his buggy the day 
it rained, yesterday, and gave me two sticks 
of pep’mint candy; and there was the 
beautt lest rainbow, with one end right at 
the ford. I saw Toddy Parkurst go right 
through it, and he was all green and red and 
yellow. And Doctor Carter, he said if you 
went to the end of the. rainbow you'd find 
a fairy’s nest, with a little bird in it that told 
secrets. The end was dried up when we 
got close up toit; but I saw the very spot, 
under the catamount tree.” . 

“ Well,” said Alice, with a look of perplex- 
ity on her face, ‘‘ p’raps doctors don’t have 
to tell the truth, ’count of people’s nerves. 
Don’t you know, Kitty, when you had the 
measles, and Doctor Carter said, ‘ Here’s a 
spoonful of nice jelly for you,’ and it had 
awful stuffto the bottom? And when my 
tooth ached, he said to just let him feel of it, 
and jerked it out as quick! And when 
Biddy was so scared with the ague, and 
wanted the priest to sprinkle her with holy 
water, he said, ‘Oh! tut, tut. You'll be all 
right in the morning,’ and then told Mamma 
he = wonder she’d be sick a week 


or tw 
Ves, ” said Kitty, “I remember; but, 


Alice, we might just go down to Mill Creek 
and see. If it should be true, and we should 
find the nest’— 

Kitty’s words failed her, and she expressed 
her delight by hopping clear around Alice 
on one foot. 

“Oh! T’ll go,” said Alice, “just to see if 
there’s any hazelnuts.” 

But she went up-stairs and got a big cov- 
ered basket and put her dolly’s soft white 
blanket in it 

“To wrap the birdie in?” said Kitty, 
innocently. 

“« How silly you are, Kitty,” said Alice, 
pashing the cover down again. 

“ Where now, children?” called Aunt Meg 
froth the door. 

‘¢ Just down to Mill Creek for hazelnuts,” 
said Alice, quickly. 

“With that big basket!’ laughed Meg. 
“One would think hazelnuts were plenty.” 

Who can tell me how it was that at that 
veéty momént'all the sunshine and splendor 
of the warm Octobér day grew dull—at least, 
it Beertied 's0 to Alice. 

“} mein to go back,” she said, stopping 
with oné foot on the orchatd-bars. “I don’t 
believe I care about going.” 

“Qh Alicé, do; it’s $0 watm and shiny,” 















said happy little Kitty. “ And it isn’t nice 
at all up‘at the house, now Mamma’s sick.” 

So they went through the orchard, and, 
though the apples were nearly all gathered, 
there were plenty of them lying in the short, 
thick grass under the trees, and: they rah 
about tasting and chattering, until Kitty said : 

“What shall you ask it first, Alice?” 

“‘ Ask what ?” said Alice, staring at Kitty, 
with her teeth deep in a red apple. 

‘<Why, the bird that tells secrets,” said 
Kitty, simply. 

‘* Wait till you find it,” said Alice, tossing 
away the apple. ‘‘ Now let’s goon.” _ 

They ran a race down the hill into the 
“intervale,” as the farmers called the long 
green meadow that skirted the creek; and 
then, following the little dry watercourse, 
that in springtime was set thick with a bor- 
der of yellow cowslips, they came to Mill 
Creek. It was a long way yet to the ford, 
and Kitty’s excitement rose with every step; 
while Alice stopped for wild grapes at the 
old chestnut tree, for bitter-sweet berries and 
branches of spice-bush in the little thicket, 


and searching all sorts of tangles for hazel- | 


nuts, only finding one poor wormy bunch, 
which she put into her basket with the 
blankets. 

‘Do hurry, Alice,” said Kitty, impatiently. 
‘* Seems to me J hear something calling.” 

“It’s just a jay-bird or a pee-wee,” said 
Alice, looking in at. her bunch of hazel- 
nuts with real satisfaction, for she was be- 
ginning to persuade herself that she had told 
Aunt Meg the truth. She really did come 
for hazelnuts. 

They walked a little faster, however—only 
once stopping for some wintergreen berries— 
until they came to the tall sycamore trees, 
where the Creek widened into a shallow, 
sandy stream, and the wagon-road wound 
down the slope on either side, and was lost 
in the clear, rippling water, that seemed full 
of sunshine. 

Right by the side of the wagon-track were 
the stepping-stones, their brown tops a good 
way above the water now, though when the 
spring freshets and the heavy fall rains 
swelled the Creek to its highest there was 
neither ford nor stepping-stones, but a swift, 
foaming flood, which drove travelers to the 
bridge, a good mile further down. Close at 
the edge stood the “catamount tree,” a 


gnarly oak, with a queer brown knot high | 
up among the branches, exactly like a cat- | 
amount crouching for a spring. Alice’s | 
heart beat quickly as she came up to it, and | : 
| keeps on this way Aunt Meg will be scared, 


in breathless silence explored with eyes and 
hands the little scraggly bush at its foot. 
Only a few brown and yellow leaves, a cat- 
erpillar rolled into a stiff, fuzzy ball, and two 
or three wormy acorns. 

“T told you!” said Alice, looking crossly 
at Kitty, as if she were to blame for it all. 

‘*Oh! dear,” said Kitty, “I did truly s’pose 
there’d be a bird. Don’t you wish there 
was, Alice ?” 

“Yes,” said Alice, tossing the wormy 
hazelnuts into the water; “and I’ve gone 
and lugged this big basket down here just 
for nothing.” 

At that momenta strange, plaintive little 
cry sounded down in the woods, on the 
other side of the Creek. 

“Sounded ’most like a baby,” said Alice. 
“Tm going over the stones.” 

So they went over the stepping-stones, 
and looked around among the bushes a little; 
and then they heard the cry again, not very 
far away. 

“T’s down this way,” said Alice; push- 
ing boldly on; and Kitty followed eagerly. 

A gray rabbit dashed out of a hollow, and 
bounded away over the yellow leaves so 
quickly the children only had a glimpse of 
great startled eyes. 

Then the cry again—further on this time 
and more than ever like a baby; but, though 
they tramped about until they were utterly 
bewildered and tired out, they never found 
anything. But once a little dusky bird, 
with a white breast and a queer black spot 
on his throat, flew out of the bushes, just 
where Alice had been sure she heard the cry. 

“Pm going tosit down and rest,” said 
Alice, throwing her heavy basket under a 
tree and perching herself on a fallen log. 

Kitty was tired, but only for a moment; 
and then she was running up and down the 
log, swinging ona wild grape-vine, and at 
last she really made a discovery. Such a 
wonderful little bower! Tall gray rocks jut- 
ting out from theside of a hill, and a regular 
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arbor of trees in front, roofed in and tanged 
together with bitter-sweet. vines. Under.the 
rocks a tiny spring of clear water came out 
drop. by, drop, and made anarrow green uta 
through the mosses:;dowmto the Creek. 

“Oh! Alice, isn’t it) too lovely!” she ex- 
claimed, half crazy with delight. And Alide 
was almost as well pleased, only in a quieter 
way. They went to work directly to im- 
prove what. Nature had done, by clearing 
away the dead leaves, to make a little pool 
for the spring; and then, following the green 
path, they: brought. up a basket of smooth 
pebbles from the Creek to pave it. They 
contrived a seat and covered it with green 
moss, they. furnished a. nook of a cupboard 
with acorn-cups and two tiny bottles whick 
Alice had in her pocket, and they made an 
excelient doll out of the little: blanket and 
Kitty’s pocket-handkerchief, 

‘If we only had found the bird,” said 
Kitty, wistfully. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it have been too 
splendid.” 

“There isn’t any bird,” said Aliee 
promptly.. ‘‘ And [ think a ’espectable, man 
like Doctor Carter ought to be ’shamed with 
himself. Do you ’spose we could.-bring up. 
white. pebbles enough to make.a fountain ? 
And then to-morrow we'll bring, the china 
angel to put on top, to spurt the water out of ., 
its hands.” : 

One more journey to the Creek, and one 
more hard tug, back again, with the heavy 
basket, over the rough, tangled way. But 
the fountain was a success, and the, pretty 
pile of white pebbles in the middleof the 
pool only lacked the china angel to be every 
bit as pretty as the one they saw in the park. 

“It’s no matter if it doesn’t spurt,” said. 
Alice. ‘‘ Fountains don’t go all the time.” 

“Seems to me it’s growing dark,” said 
Kitty, . coming out of the bower. 

‘*Must be cloudy, then,” said Alice, with a 
start; and at that very moment a drop fell on 
her nose—just one drop, that had dodged 
through the leaves. There were plenty 
more though, and the children heard them 
pattering overhead. 

‘“We must wait till it stops,” said Alice. 
And, to their delight, they found that not a 
drop made its way into the bower on the 
side next to the rock—not even when they 
fell thick and fast, and a great October storm 
rushed and roared through the woods. _ 

“ Are you’fraid, Alice ?” questioned Kitty 
cuddling close to her sister and hugging the 
blanket dolly. 

“No,” said Alice, slowly. ‘‘ But if it 
and Papa won’t be home till dark.” 

“Qh! Alice,” said Kitty, tremulously, 
“you don’t s’pose we’re lost ?” 

“Of course not. Now don’t you be a 
goose, Kitty Clover. If I didn’t know the 
way back through the woods—and I don’t 
really s’ pose I do—we could go down to the 
Creek and follow it up to the ford. There’s 
always some way, if people only have a 
presence of mind.” And Alice looked as wise 
as an owl, while she took the dolly to pieccs, 
and pinned the blanket around Kitty's neck. 
It was almost as large as Manima’s little 
shoulder-shawl, and really felt very com- 
fortable. 

But oh! how it rained, and how it kept 
on raining, until poor little Kitty, utterly 
tired out, broke into a fit of sobbing, that 
was too much for Alice to bear. 

““Ltell you wi, Kitty,” she said, we'll 
just go home. If we wait till it’s any darker, 
we shall lose the way.” And, taking fast 
hold of hands, <hey started for the Creek. 
Long before they reached it they were wet 
through by the rain and the dripping bushes; 
but they kept bravely on to the ford, to find, 
to their dismay, that the stepping-stones | 
were only tiny black spots in the whirlpool 
of frowning water. 

‘< We must go around by the bridge,” said 
Alice, trying to keep heart, as she thought ef 
the long, long way. ‘‘ Never mind, Kitty; 
the intervale would be all flooded, so we 
couldn’t go through it anyway.” 

It was pitch-dark when they reached the 
bridge, and then the poor little tramps were 
a mile and a half from home, with the rain 
still falling. 

“ Alice, couldn’t we stop somewhere,” 
said Kitty, wearily—‘‘ just a little while, to 
rest?” ' 

“Qh! don’t, Kitty,” said Alice, ‘“‘ Just 
think how frightened they are at home; and 
they can never, never find us.” 

Brave little Kitty needed no more urging. 
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Her tired feet went faster and faster, and 
Vice pointed out, as well as she could for 
the ‘arkness, the landmarks along the way, 
until they reached the end of the carriage- 
drive before the house. Now Alice had been 
kept up by a dreadful thought of the terror 
at home, and had pictured to herself poor 
Papa searching hopelessly in the darkness, 
and Aunt Meg nearly frantic at home; while 
Mamma—poor, sick Mamma—how would 
they keep it from her when her little girls did 
not come in to kiss her good-night? All this 
was in Alice’s thoughts ; and how canI de- 
scribe to you the shock it gave her when she 
came near the lighted window of the sitting- 
room, and saw Papa and Aunt Meg sitting 
cosily attea. And actually—Alice’s indignant 
eyes saw it allat a flash—the table was only 
set fortwo. They had neither thought nor 
cared about the lost ones. Just at that in- 
stant Papa laughed at something; and, with 
a cry of grief and utter wretchedness, Alice’s 
brave heart gave way, and she stumbled up 
the steps and sank down upon the piazza. 

It wasn’t very long after this that two 
queer little bundles sat blinking by the blaz- 
ing fire—rolls of woolen blankets, with feet 
at one end, which Bridget was comforting 
with hot water, and heads at the other, 
which Aunt Meg was tormenting with cat- 
nip tea. And Papa patted the little heads 
and wiped his nose very often; and Aunt 


Meg patted the pale cheeks and 
wiped her eyes openly; and Bridget 
squeezed and kissed the poor little 


tired feet, and blessed them by all the saints 
in her calendar; while one of the heads, 
which was Kitty’s, told the story of the 
afternoon, making wry faces between spells 
at thecatnip tea. All the while two solemn 
eyes looked out from the other head, which 
belonged to Alice, full of trouble over the 
fact that, in spite of present appearances, 
they had not been missed or sought for. 
But that was easily accounted for. About 
an hour after they went away Mrs. Deacon 
Stout came along with her jiggetty old rock- 
away, and announced her intention of taking 
the children home for the night. 

“They’ve gone down to the Creek,” said 
Aunt Meg. “But you'll be sure to find 
them this side of the ford, and you can take 
them right along.” 

And from that moment Aunt Meg never 
gave the matter another thought; but settled 
it in her giddy young head that the children 
had gone home with Mrs. Deacon Stout, to 
stay till morning. She told Papa so, and, of 
course, Papa was satisfied; but, in fact, 
Mrs. Deacon Stout could find nothing of 
them. The mill-roadran close by the Creek ; 
but she stopped awhile to ask after Mother 
Hatche’s rheumatism, so before she got to 
the ford the children had gone deep into the 
woods and found their bower. 

** Well, well,” said Mrs. Deacon, “ they 
must have gone home; and Id best jog 
along, or I shall catch a wetting.” And she 
jerked at the lines and chirruped to old Doll 
to step a bit faster. 

Alice had scarcely listened to a word of 
Kitty’s talk, but this explanation brightened 
matters wonderfully. She could see well 
enough why Mrs. Deacon did not find them, 
and now she could watch Papa’s face while 
Kitty told about the search for the bird. 
Aunt Meg giggled and giggled; but Papa 
looked amused and vexed, all in one. 

‘*Tt wasn’t true, was it, Papa?” asked 
Kitty. 

** Not a bit true,” said Papa. 

“ And Doctor Carter told a lie,” said plain- 
spoken Alice. 

“Well,” said Papa, smoothing Alice's 
hair, “ I don’t know as he really meant to 
deceive you. Perhaps he meant it for a kind 
of fairy story, because, my darling, one never 
ean really find the end of the rainbow.” 

And Papa tried to explain about rain- 
bows; but concluded presently to carry the 
tired little philosophers to-bed. 

**Papa,” said Alice, when Aunt Meg 
had gone away, “I didn’t tell Auntie just 
zactly the truth, either. I thought she'd 
laugh about going for the fairy’s nest.” 

“ Well,” said Papa, “I don’t see as you 
were bound to tell Aunt Meg all your little 
fancies,” 

“* But, Papa, I said hazelnuts, and I want- 
ed her to s’pose hazelnuts, andI knew it 
wasn’t hazelnuts all the time,” said Alice, 
honestly. ‘‘ And, Papa, I'm never going to 
say the smallest, leastest speck of a lie 


again.” 
And I don’t believe she ever will 
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We confess taking up an article in 
The Galaxy on “ Life Assurance” with the 
expectation that it was to turn out a puff of 
the business; but, instead of this, it turned 
out to be a severely critical essay, giving a 
view of the subject that life assurance agents 
certainly do not present. We givea few of 
the author’s statements. During the last 
eight years, out of all the policies which 
ceased in the companies doing business in 
this state—and they do ‘‘a very large pro- 
portion” of the whole insurance business of 
the country—what proportion does the 
reader suppose returned to the insurers the 
sum for which they were drawn? Accord- 
ing to him, only one out of ten. Of the re. 
maining nine policies, say the “New York 
Reports,” one and a half are given up to the 
companies for a slight compensation, and 
seven and a half revert to the insurance com- 
panies—i. ¢., says our author, are confiscated 
by them for failure on the part of the insured 
persons to make good their payments. It 
may be said that such failure is the fault of 
the insured, not of the companies. But our 
author thinks that it will not harm the 
public to remember the exact chance that 
each insurer has of getting back his money. 
Whether during his life, or for the sake of his 
family after his own death, his chance is, ac- 
cording to the official reports, about one in ten. 
To give the exact figures, the policies termina- 
ted in New York companies during 1871 
were no less than 124,275 in number. Of these 
only 9,063 were terminated ‘‘ by death and 
expiry”—i. 6, not quite one policy in thirteen 
was actually paid in full; and of the re- 
mainder, 88,706 policies terminated by 
“lapse” —i. €., by the entire “ confiscation,” 
by the companies of the sums paid on these 
88,706 policies—sums, says our author—that 
‘““must be counted by millions.” ‘The 
only sure way,” adds he, ‘‘ of making money 
out of a life insurance company is to 
get a policy and die as soon thereafter 
as possible.” And he adds that life in- 
surance agents, for the five years from 1867 
to 1871, received from the companies of New 
York forty millions of dollars for commis- 
sions, while “during the same period the 
same companies paid for losses and claims 
but seventy-five millions.” But our space 
forbids us from giving more of the astonish- 
ing statements made in this article, which is 
anonymous, like the other piece of criticism 
that we have mentioned above. Mr. De 
Forest’s ‘‘Wetherel Affair’ grows in in- 
terest. Among Carl Benson’s ‘“‘ Casual Cog- 
itations” there are some good remarks about 
“the overbearing insolence of the Jack-in- 
office”; Mr. R. G. White, in ‘‘Current Litera- 
ture,” sharply criticises Mr. Howard Staun- 
ton’s recent tamperings with the text of 
Shakespeare; Mr. J. H. Browne writes read- 
ably of ‘‘Women as Companions”; and 
among the verses Mrs. Goldbeck’s ‘‘ Adjura- 
tion” is noticeable. 

** English Folk Songs,” by J. V. Blake, is 
the first article in the Atlantic. It has some- 
thing more than a merely curious interest, 
for it affords new evidence of the unmusical 
character of the English, We may well 
say, with Mr. Blake, on examining the speci- 
mens here given, that “the English music 
cannot be compared for beauty with the 
German.’ One of the best articles in the 
number is Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s ‘‘ Boy 
Life in a Scottish Country Seat,” the second 
of his autobiographical sketches. The ac- 
count of his early thoughts on religion will 
attract all who may remember their own 
boyish questionings, doubts, and conclu- 
sions. The Adantic has given us nothing 
more interesting for a long time than this 
paper. Mr. Howells continues the pleasant 
story of “A Chance Acquaintance.” Miss 
H. R. Hudson has made a curious and inter- 
esting little essay on ‘“ Idiosyncracies,” 
showing the manifold annoyances of queer 
fantasies and intrusive imaginations; and Mr. 
Prentice Mulford gives a spirited sketch of 
“ A Hunt for Smugglers.” Very interesting 
avd by no means to be laughed at, but 
rather read with delicate reverence, are the 
specimens from Bettina Brentano’s own rare 
translation of her ‘‘ Book of Love,” as she 
she called her volume of letters, a book 
known slightly to the American public in 


with a Child.” The present admirable article 
is called ‘‘A Curiosity of Literature,” and is 
signed with the not unfamiliar initials ‘“‘ M. 
E. W.8.” We shall hope for more upon 
the same subject another month. Other 
good articles are Mr. Copeland’s on ‘‘ Ed- 
ible Fungi,” and E. H. Derby’s on ‘‘The 
Telegraph and the Post-office.” In poetry 
the number contains, .as it seems to us, 
nothing that is specially noticeable. 

In Harper's Magazine Mr. Albert Coleman 
has supplied a “felt want,” in our own 
mind, for knowledge respecting “ Life in the 
Diamond Fields” of South Africa; and we 
presume that other readers will find his arti- 
cle as interesting as we have found it. Other 
illustrated articles describe ‘‘The Mont-de- 
Piété,” “The Life of an Eastern Woman,” 
and “Delusions of Medicine.”’ Mr. R. H. 
Horne describes “ The Great Fairs and Mar- 
kets of Europe,” taking the reader from 
Donnybrook to Russia; and the full list of 
serials, articles, and stories is continued— 
Miss Thackeray’s ‘Old Kensington,” 
Charles Reade’s “A Simpleton,” Wilkie 
Collins’s “The New Magdalen,” and the 
“ Recollections of an Old Stager.” There is 
something dainty in the lines ‘‘My Lady’s 
Choice,” by Miss Hutchinson. In the ‘‘ Easy 
Chair” the most valuable reading is that 
which describes ‘‘A Singular People Over- 
looked by Captain Gulliver.” Short stories 
and the usual editorial departments make 
up the rest of an interesting number of the 
magazine. 

Scribner's Monthly has a rather disappoint- 
ing article on ‘‘The Tehuantepec Ship 
Canal.” The writer tells us something about 
the country indicated, but next to noth- 
ing about the projected work. A qualified 
person might easily make an interesting 
sketch of the surveys and other preliminary 
work necessary to the construction of a 
great canal, and we commend this subject 
to magazine publishers and to writers who 
may have a knowledge of the theodolite. 
The other illustrated articles are ‘‘In and 
around Bangkok,” by Mr. George B. Bacon ; 
and Mr. James Richardson’s ‘‘How Men 
Learned to Analyze the Sun.” The former 
article is considerably better than the latter. 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton contributes a little essay 
on ‘‘One Phase of the Marriage Question,” 
intended to show how little we really know 
about it. “Arthur Bonnicastle” is piloted on 
his adventures by a particularly lovely pic- 
ture of Mary A. Hallock’s, who has an envia- 
ble power of creating sweet faces and poses. 
The best article in the number is the one 
which describes ‘‘ Art at the Capitol,” and 
which is justly severe upon the most of what 
has been collected there under that name. 
We are glad to seein it an appreciative word 
for Mr. Moran’s “Cajion of the Yellow- 
stone.” It is noticeable, as a sign of our 
liberty of thought and speech in this “ free 
country,” that the writer of this truth-teHing 
article does not venture to sign his name to 
it. Amanda Jones’s poem, ‘‘One Night,” 
has a vague, passionate eloquence; and 
‘*H. H.’s” lines, called ‘‘ Covert,” make 
an odd and alarming experiment —that of 
causing one word in each stanza to rhyme 
with itself in a following line. We 
shudder at the possible consequences of 
such a precedent. What an amount of 
poetry will be written if this labor-say- 
ing device should find favor with the pub- 
lic! We enter our trembling protest, in 
the name of suffering critical humanity, 
against the rhyming of ‘‘ sweet,” “ heard,” 
and “still” with ‘‘sweet,” “heard,” and 
‘‘stiil” respectively. To grant this privilege 
would be to open the poetical floodgates of a 
greater deluge than that which made Noah 
a shipbuilder. 

In Lippincott’: Magazine we finish “ Search- 
ing for the Quinine Plant,” and admiring 
the pretty pictures with which the search is 
illustrated. We glance, with J. L. T. Phil- 
lips,at the “ Site and Antiquities of Athens,” 
and at ‘“‘Country House Life in England,” 
an article which waked us up from a drowse 
into which we had fallen while wondering 
why the February magazines are always 
poorer than the January ones, in which the 
New Year's promises are made. The 
latter sketch appears under the name of 
Reginald Wynford, and is an excellent and 
readable account of an interesting subject. 
Caroline Chesebro’ continues her story about 
‘* Probationer Leonhard”; Mr. Prentice Mul- 
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Thomas Dunn English makes 
verses on “Jack the Regular, aa mia 
torial departments are fairly good, ™ 
eT 
—Mesers. Holt & Williams p Purpose 
republish the Fortnightly Review in this coup, * 
try, beginning with the current number a 
half the price at which it has hitherto 
sold by the importers. The Fortnig ortnightly 
has long been a monthly, its issue on the 
15th having been suspended Several fe 
ago; and it is well known as the Organ, tog 
certain extent, of the Pre-Raphaelite party, 
represented by Swinburne, Morris, the Roe 
settis, Sidney Colvin, and others. [t is 0 
of the best of the English Magazines, arg 
it so frequently contains articles which make 
no small stir in England—of which we = 
mention Frederick Tarrison’s paper 
“‘The Monarchy,” last year—that its pire 
lication here is an event of very consider. 
able literary interest. 


—More than Conqueror is the title ofa 
volume devoted to memorials of Col, i 
Howard Kitching, the commander of a 
New York regiment during the late wi, 
The memoir and the correspondence exhibit 
to us a young man of high Courage, true 
patriotism, and warm sensibilities, fy 
Christian character was of a very pronounced 
type, and his memory is cherished by many 
friends, to whom this record of his life will 
be full of a tender interest. (Hurd & 
Houghton.) 
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] j We would call the st 
KINKE L Cato of Teachers ad 

] Amateurs to KInan's 
New METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN AND MELO 
DEON, which we will issue about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have ¢xtlt 


NEW METHOD 


ined it. It contains a clear and simple court 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily & 
quire the mastery of this favorite Instrumetl 
with afew months’ study. It will always be 


J favorite work with the 
FOR THE Teacher, on account at 
I its clearness and syst 
atic progression; more of an amusement than 
study for the Pupil, and will prove & mine ¢ 
wealth to the Amateur, on account of the mal! 


choice Melodies, Songs, ete., that Mr. Kinkd 


REED ORGAL 


has selected and arranged expressly 7 
work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 

Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. & 


Send 30 cents for the Jatest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHLL 


A Companion to the old Testament. 
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Daily, $10 Semi-Weekly, $3 ; Weekly, 
g23 Daily, with Sunday Edi- 
tion, $12. 


A Political, Literary, and Mis- 
cellaneous Newspaper. 


A REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Reform in Municipal, 
State, and General 
Government. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES, 


A Paper for the Farmer, 
A Paper for the Mechanic, 
A Paper for the People. 


In Clubs of Thirty. $1 Per Annum. 


Terms for the Weekly Times for 18738: 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR............. 0 ...4:4-+482 
CLUB RATES: 
All to One Post-office Address, 
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And One Extra Copy to Each Club. 
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THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES 
10 THE GETTER-UP OF THE CLUB. 
fz When the names of subscribers are re- 
ired to be written upon each paper of the 


es at one post-office address, ten cents for 
each copy additional to the above rates. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TIMES 
will contain 
Selected Editorials from the Daily Times; 
General News, Domestic and Foreign ; 


The Proceedings of Congress and the State 
Legislatures ; 


Full and Interesting Correspondence ; 
Book Reviews; 
The Choicest Literary Selections ; 
while its most Prominent Feature will be a 


Cenplete Agricultural Department, 
wiih Original Articles from Practical 
Farmers ; 


Full Reports of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club; 


Complete Weekly Market Reports ; 
Financial, Domestic Produce, Live Stock ; 
Dry Goods and General. 
AS A FAMILY PAPER 
The Trves will have no superior. It will be free from all 
spealsto vulgar and impure tastes, and may be safely 
admitted to every domestic circle. 


AS A REPUBLICAN JOURNAL 

The Times will be devoted, as in the past, to an intelligent 
and firm support of the Republican Party. Its course in 
telerence to the Tammany Ring, at atime when all the 
other daily papers in New York obstructed and dis- 
couraged its efforts, attests its sincerity in the cause of 
Reform, The Times stood alone in demanding Reform 
from 1869 to the close of 1871, and there is no sincere and 
bonest proposal for reform, in any branch of the Govern- 
ment, which will not be heartily supported by The Tiuxs. 
But it will not conspire in assisting ambitious politicians 
or demagogues to reach power ander false pretenses. It 
Wil not encourage defection from the Republican Party, 
Which is still the party of progress, security, and national 
Drosperity, 

Twill sustain, with all the force and influence at its 
(ommand, the principles and policy which have rendered 
that party so justly famous in our history. It will advo- 
tate those measures by which the honor, the peace, and 
{he prosperity of the nation can be best secured and pro- 
Roted, and will constantly study the wants of,the people, 
father than the wishes of the politicians. 





THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES 
Syublished every Tuesday and Friday, and contains 
the agricultaral and literary matter of the Weekly 
edition and a full and careful compilation of editorial 
td news features of the Daily, 

Terms of the Seur-Wenk.y Trums: One copy, one year, 
B; two copies, one year, #5; ten coples, one year, $25; 
mMione extra copy free, 

Subscriptions to either of our editions received for a 
less length of time than one year at the yearly rate, 

Thete prices are invariable, Rewit in drafts on New 
Tork or Post-office Money Orders, if possible; and, where 
Reither of these can be procared, send the money in a 
"istered letter, All Postmasters are oblized to register 
letiers when requested to do so, and the system isan ab- 
Wlate protection against losses by mail. Address 

Tun New Youre Toes, 
New York City, 
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MET Pire SORaN, De Ov seca! 


of the Life of the Globe. By Eviser Recivs. Iustrated 
with 250 wy or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in Colors. 
8vo, Cloth, $6.00. 
Uniform in style with ane EARTH,” by Euitsee 
REOLUS. 8yvo, Cloth, $5.00, 


2 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VER- 
SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. = 
an Introduction by the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D. 618 pp. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


This work embraces in one volume: 


ON Ad BES ESF, Reon OF THE ENGLISH 

By J. B. Liaatroor, D.D., 
F Abas ot ie outers at Hulsean Professor of Divin- 
ity, Cambridge, Second Edition, Revised. 


ON THE STAM in VERSION OF THE 
NEW = oy tf in — with some 
Recent its Revisio RicuaRD 

CHENEVIX eee Bt D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


CONSIDER. TONS ON THE REVISION oF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NE 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Ei.icort, D.D.; Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, 


3, 


HUDSON'S HISTORY OF sougnALsey. 
Journalism in the United States, from 169) to 1872, 
Freperic Hopsoy. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 

4 

GEORGE ELIOT S HIPPLEMARCH. Middle- 
march : a Study of Provincial L‘fe. ai, Georce E:ior, 
Author of o ne rede,” “The Millon the Floss, 

Romola,” etc. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, fa20. 


6. 
NORDHOFF'S CALITSEBEA. po areia: for 
d_Residence. k for Travel- 
‘Quanuss Weaumagne Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, or 48.00; Br ge 
6. 
§ SERM Sermons by the Rev. 


TA LAG ONS. 
‘aLMaGs, delivered in the Brooklyn Taber- 
pA wrt 13mo, Cloth, $4.00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


L 
THE WANDERING HEIR. By Cartes Reape, 
Author of “ bard Cash,” “ Put yousst is, His Place,” 
“Never too Late to Mend,” “ Fou! Sn * etc. LIllus- 
ated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 


IL 
THE ST Aras ADVENTURES OF 
PHAETO Wi 


or Marriage Led a Silk 
Mincing Lane,’ Kilmeny,” etc. 


It. 

DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT. wg meg 
Yates, Ly of “ Black Sheep,” “Land Last,” 
“ Wrecked in Port,” etc. 8vo, Paver, Sd conta,” 

IV. 


author of” aria oe Year. Ceci 
oe ‘on’ 8 = “« ec *, 
uthor a oh Carly ar, ry 


Dead,” etc, 8vo, 3 Paper, 60 cents. 
Vv. 
FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By 


Cuartes Gipson, Author of “For Lack of Gold,” 
* Robin Gray,” etc. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


JAMES Pe 
st,”” “ AB 
Bone,” “Pousi 





Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the 
United States, on receipt af the price. 

a Harper's Catarocus matiled Sree on receipt af 
Siw Cents in postage stamps, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, 


WITH TUNES. 


An abridged work from the CHURCH HYMN BOOK, 
by Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D.D., with all the old tunes 
and familiar harmonies. For the use of Chapels, 
Lecture-rooms, Social Meetings, Mission Churches, and 
Congregations desiring a smaller book than the original. 

Single copies sent, prepaid, for examination, on receipt 
of $1. Retail price, $1.25. 


THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 


Rev. Dr. E. F. Hatfield's New Standard Collection of 
Hymns (‘‘selectest gems of our Christian lyric litera- 
ture’) and Tunes (“in musical arrangement about as 
near perfection as we can expect to come") is again 
ready for the churches, and chall comparison with 
any and all others in every particular. No choicer com- 
pilation of Hymns and no more extensive range of pop- 
ular and standard tanes, with the o/d and most wni- 
versally approved harmonies, can be found —— 
else than in this book. 

Price, $2 single copies, Sent, prepaid, for examination, 
on receipt of $1.50. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Crand st., N. Y.; 
273 West Randolph st., Chicago. 


for 1,100 Pages WON- 
DERFUL ESCAPES and DARING 
ADVENTURES by LIVING- 
a STONE, HUMBOLDT, M. 


DU CHAILLU, LE VAL- 
LIANT, and other distinguished and eminent travelers. 
Seventy-two full-page engravings—beautiful, cheap, and 
rave. Just out, and selling like wildfire. Send 62.50 for 
sample copy, outfit, and territory to 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—A catal of New 

















and I rtant Educational ‘Works mailed 
puvation 0 LEG & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS 


SUPPLIED BY 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 


654 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


1 
THE WORKS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Scrrsner, WELFORD & ARMSTRONG beg to announce that 
they have in progress, in connection with the Messrs. 
Clark's Translation, a selection from the WaitmnGs or St. 
AvGusTINE, on the plan of their Antz-Nicens Liprary, 
and under the editorship of the Rev. Marcus Dons, A.M. 
They append a list of the works now ready in the Series, 
each work being given entire, unless otherwise specified. 


The Six Volumes (Now Ready) comprise 
entirely New Translations of 


Vols. 1 and 2. THE CITY OF GOD. Complete in 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, each...... a 
Vol. 3. WRITINGS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


-- 800 


DONATIST CONTROVERSY. lvol....... 3.00 
Vol. 4, THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OF 8T. 
AUGUSTINE, 1 vol., 8v0............00.: 8 00 


Vol. 5. WRITINGS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


MANICHZEAN HERESY, 1 vol..,...... 8 00 
Vol. 6 THE LETTERS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Vol- 
GN E/E Wine acnctecossadeccgicsccees - 30 
a. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
(New Issues.) 


1, HENGSTENBERG’S HISTORY OF THE KING- 
DOM OF GOD UNDER THE OLD TESTA 
MENT. 2 vols, 8v0, cloth.............-..see00e $6 00 

2. KEIL’S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOKS OF 
CHRONICLES, 1 VOl..-...cscccccccssccesceses 

8. KEIL’'S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
DANTEL, . 1 Ol. ..cccccncessscccdccccee 00.2000 8 00 

4. KEIL’'S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOKS 7% 
TEENS, BG. is 6 5... 0 osc crete egeadoce 

5. DELITZSCH’S COMMENTARY ON THE ook 
OF PSALMS. 3 vols........ eaceunendenesee coos 900 


N. B,—All the previous volumes of “Clark's Foreign 
Theological Library’? constantly on hand, together with 
complete sets of the ‘* Ante Nicene Library,” 24 vols, 8yo, 


8. 
THE APOCALYPSE. 


Tr and expounded by Jamzs Guiascow, D.D. 
BVO, ClOCD...-ceccceereees cocnseesecesecescerts seseesOl 00 


*QUR WORK IN PALESTINE.” 


Being a complete account of the operations of the Pal 
estine Exploration Fund, from the 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
Joshua Davidson, 


COMMUNIST. 


A POWERFUL SATIRE. 
12mo, Extracloth. $1.50, 


Per haps it ~ king for the od of their 
m fa them wor ig tor gO! 


Marie Derville, 
A Story of a French Boarding School. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF 
MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT, 
Author of “* A French Country Family,” ete, 
BY MARY @. WELLS. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
The extended and well-earned reputation of this gifted 
this last and in many 


writer is fully sustained b b> 
spects best book. . we - 


*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail, pestpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 





“Quite eclipses the mere conservative 
periodicals of the day.’’—Boston Journal, Mase. 


THE CALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member 
of the Family. 
IT CONTAINS THOUGHTF 
QNTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTICLES BY OUR 
IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE AND ADVEN- 


IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR BEST NOVELISTS. 
IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH NUMBER. 


IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE REVIEW OF T 
WORLD OF LITERATURE, a 


IT IS A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE! 


Price 85 Cents per Number. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRIOK......... ..........04 PER YEAR, 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York. 





of their labors to the present time. Issued by the 
Committee of the Society. With an Appendix on 
the work done in the Holy Land, unconnected with 
the Fund, by Captain Burton, Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, the Count de Vogiié, Mr. MacGregor, Canon 
Tristram, and M. Clermont Ganneau. Crown 8vo, 
illustrated by upward of fifty Drawings, Plans, and 
Maps. (820 pp.) Price........cecceseces sesee sence Gl 50 


5. 
RATIONAL THEOLOGY 


and Christian Philosophy in England in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Joun TuLLocg, D.D., author of 
“ Leaders of the Reformation,’’ etc. Two vols., Svo, 
Cloth. Price..... ccccccessorceeee naagessiteatnakia +89 0 


THE FORCES OF NATURE. 


A popular introduction to the STUDY OF PHYSI- 
CAL PHENOMENA. By Amepze GUILLEMIN, au- 
thor of “The Heavens,” etc., ete. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. Norman Lockyer, and 
edited, with additions and notes, by J. Norman 
Lockyrsr, F. R. 8. Illustrated by Eleven Colored 
Plates and Four Hundred and Fifty-five Wood- 
cuts, Royal 8vo, cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt top. 

sckacgass0tQnee 


PROCTOR’S LATEST WORK. 
THE ORBS AROUND US. 


Aseries of Familiar Essays on the Moen and Pianets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun, and Colored Pairs of 
Suns. By Ricuagp A. Proctor. One vol., 12mo, 
Cloth. Price... ceeeseeeeeees nipadieen eae aie ahd $3.00 


*,*Any or all af the above works sent, free of 
charge, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers. 


JUST READY. 


The MINISTERS LIBRARY. 


Twenty Volumes and $50 worth of 
Books for $30. 


ALEXANDER'S a gr le eeceeccccceros . 
ALEXANDER'S 








Ho. af Vole 





Pee. 









0. rm 

DAMS’S Thanksgiving....... 
REWS'S Life of o=) Raed. ccs... 

: eae » Su ernaturall. 


History of Kational 
Lectures on Peter.... 


watt i Hastera Cl Church... 
oxy 0 ist 
THOMESO ‘Ss Religion of the Present and Future. 0.00. 
Take Special Notice.—These volumes, if bought 
singly, would cost Fifty Dollars, The set is furnished 
for Thirty Dollars, You can, therefore, buy the 
Library, and give away nearly half of it, and what you 
keep will cost less than if you purchased the volumes re- 
tained separately. 
*,* This Library sent Sree af charge wpon receipt 
of the price by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0, 








654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


NATIONAL 


Rev. J. M. Gregor LL.D» +, and Rev. 8S. C. 
Bartleit, D.D., are ig the Moses and Lessen 
on the International ries in the National 
Sencey-e ool Teacher. 

This Magazine is the most complete Sunday- 


school periodical in the world. Nothing more 
systematic, thoughtful, and beautifa than the 
careful p aid out for rough fas ool in- 
struction. The Infant Class, the Blackboard, and 
the Concegs receive especial attention. nd 10 


cents for Specimen Ne. 


Terms.—Yearly subscription $1.50, in atvenen, Bingle 
numbers 15 cents, ny Ci Ad or more, sent to one ad- 
dress, will receive six Lesson Papers, gratis, for each sub- 


Tia I TEI FAG 1) 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.'s Catalogue of and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on anderd * 
The Grandest Work of Modern Times, 
AGENTS WANTED FOR ITS SALE. 
POTTER’S 


COMPLETE 


BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A Universal Diction: of Biblical, Ecclesiastical, 4 
Higoriea ea from the earliest times to ‘th 
wv. WAL, LACK WOOD, D.D., LL.D. 
ted by other r eminent dines. With ni a 
polls 








illustrative re engravines. Published in serial fo 
its a circular and terms aay 
£. P OTTER & CO., Publishers, Philad 


DR. NAPHEYS’S 
“PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN.” 
New Srerootype Baition soutien and enlarged; 427 


D ; 
This universally popular book (150,000 sold in three 
ye entirely recast by the author, beautifully bound, 
ou superior paper, now ow sone? & for agents. 
Agents apply at 


PUBLISHED SOLELY BY 
J.G. FERGUS & CO., No. 155 N, 9h St., Phil. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


CcysHINe’s MANUAL.—Rules of Proceeding 
and en in Deliberative . Assemblies. By Hon. Luther 


8. Cushing. An 
ber of a deliberative body. 1 vol. | . 
This is the standard authority in the | 
ly every state in the Gnion, Ca should in the hands of 
every member of a deliberativ: , a8 a ready refer- 
ence up upon the formality or lenality of any proceeding ur 
. The most authoritative eaente of American Par- 
liam Law."”—Cuas. SumNer. 
an sale ot 














y all bookselles wo sent by mail on rec 
FE hd & BROW 
rnhill, Boston. 


ext? WONDERFUL 


mit The creat J of choicest reading. Mw 

jarge pages of choicest 

to ae subcsriber by resting, m 
ness, we d bea ty combined, 


Raise a 
DEN, eciub, 8 





endid #1 s rte 
A marvel $ cheap- 


where you saw ttt JouN B. 


CARO, 











Maen COG Gnduntla, en 





Gens free por pea, by DOD, MARTIN © OO: Dpringteld, Meme 


SER RMON PAPERS. 


a betare iba BuxkM. Note, 5x9. Bath, 7x8. Letter, 
Autho Manuscript. ban Paper, 6x10, Contributors’ and 
Reporters’ and 


Editors’, 5x x10. . Students’ Paper for 
io Cases, 60 cents to $2. Reporters’ Cases, 75 cta, 
sermon ses, ° 
Spool sheets. sent free: » Bor sale by Stationers gen- 
era. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE O0O., 
Sole Manufacturers. Springfield, Mass. 


SONGS FOR, THE, SANCTUARY. 


iis WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


1872. 

Boston Lectures on “ Christianity and Skepticism” is 
&@ most valuable course ,of lectures upon these im an 
tant subjecs. Price eerste. MOSE 
SARGENT Treasurer, 18 “Cornhi!t, ‘ost: 


McDONALD’S GREAT ROVELS. 
‘or  pmommntenhe eegee 3 





SG an 








GEO. 
AsNALS OFA 
7 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN Copy of YOUTH'S 
Compavion, PERBY, MASON & CO.. Boston, Mass. 

2,000 SUNDAY-SCHOOL $4 — list 
send to C. T. EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York. 


CATALOGUES sent free to any address. PORTER 
& COATES, Publisbers, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Read! The Young Mother's Book. Ask News Agents, 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


en oo 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD .BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 


Tt NOVELTY HAND STAMP, 


with complete case of type, for markinz Linen 
A perfect Little Gem. Price, 





ds, Envelopes, ete. 
; postpai: A, 91,95, 


Samples free. 
= 





= 
Address PF. P, FOLLETT, 3 Asylum: st., Hartford, Ct. 
EDWARD sSEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
‘NEW YORK Hee’ 


a 


E. & H..T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 








Broapwar, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. omase and 
Frames, et 3 and eWaenGraph pes, Me. 
galethoscopes, A and Bhotographs. o Celebrities, 
Photo-Lantern ‘B spécial M ers of 





Photographie Materiais. 


EADIE’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES of 
fasbion sent by mail postpaid. Send for a 

rei ome price-list. 
Jo. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


EDUCATION. 
TEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, maited free, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS O0., 


58 Murray street, New York, 

[ems Citi ne FI URNITU RE ’ 
H 6 See) me 6 ans 

MEAD, UN T aS 3 BUFEA -O,N.Y, 



























roge" EDWARD aii ia 
T for adult students, to prepare for collége, for 
ie pusipens, Often Ly 1 


3 t, acapemye year 
a on d 








Relating at low ween. Con ae nciel men. Stu 
ents received at any time and orar ged or ronortionally, 
For catalogues ‘address JQS: . 
Edward, N, Y. 
N | vil Insti for ,Young Ladies, 
mae eWOOU ie Pittsfield, Mass. 
in all parts nies, drt superior 
facilitiés and im f loca 
Bobruary 11 1 R . eanty of | o SPEAR, ia term begins 
rat Faxing Chi dren School 
ional MoE will fad freeads ihe Me Attet oan Edu- 
2 or 
ea HORN & 4 Bon M. oak. 





‘ PREPARATORY te. 
he Tho 1, Seieiti d tary 
Tnetcpetions (AGaress Prof, CHAS. DOLK 


——. Military Academy, Wo 
s for Common Bureutts 
te superior merits stated in Circular. "S. Mavosta. its. 


Ladies, 


mL) wren pr eoabuabet Tak NORTHFIELD, VT 








Golden Hill Seminary fer You 
Bridgeport, Copn. -, Address Miss EMILY NELSON. 


BOARDING S SCHOOL. First 
Catalogue, A. B. WIGGIN, Nassau, B sera 


PENNINGTON IN ’ 
Werms reasonable. Adi A Ae pa Pe 

















AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS | re 


$200 per month Salable =n 





























» Agents Wanted. 


+, tah) 


Ladies 





We are in want of 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


FHE INDEPENDENT. 


We are prepared to offer Agents 
Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. - 


THE INDEPEN DENT. 








rey 4 Ne pow, wommang cx Spgctaie male, or. ey 
any and yoluahie Rage “ce! ate ns art — sent 


free y we il. 6-cent return 6 
OUNG. ¢ G0." "We ourtiandt Street, New York. 


ase nses paid. We 
$20: ee Se 
er 
30 4m Lane, es or 


rhere for COLONEL 

y oF the Great Fire.” Full 

ten bab Now is the 
“RUBSELL, Pu Bshér, 65 Corn- 











—_ from 0 cts, Call and ae oe Or, 

Samples sent (postage free) for 50 cts. 

) retail quick for $0. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 “Chatham 
Square, 


Agents, write to WorTHINGTON, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


$72 EACH WEEK.— Agents wanted. Business 
4 ~ legitimate. J. WOR' St. Louis, Mo. 


MUSIC, PIANOS. ETC. 

















For a more full description of these pr see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send.at once for circulars and terms. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 


AGENTS WANTED F°" Soon’™ 


THE 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 


On, THe Mysteries or Maspicine. AN Expose oF 
MepicaL Homsucs, QUACKS, AND CHARLATANS OF 
AND ALL Countrizs, 800 Pages. 20 





ALL Ser 


a ng: 
gon and emusing treatise on the Medical 
re. of the past and present, It exposes Quacks, 
Impostors, Traveling Docters, Patent Medicine Vend- 
ors, Noted Female Cheats, Fortune Feller, and. Medi- 
ums, and gives interesting accounts of noted Phy- 
sicians' and Narratives of their Lives. It i how 
is d of what oe 
liquors medicines are composed. It reveals start 
secréts, and instructs all how to avoid the ills whieh 
flesh is — to. Wegive exclusive territory and lib- 
eral. commissions. For circulars and terms address 
e publishers, J. B. BURR & HYDE, Hartrorp, 
nN.; CH10AG0, ILL.; or CincInNNATI, OHIO. 


A GREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever offered to be 
found in an Agency for taking subscriptions. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


GREAT LITERARY FAMILY NF WSPAPER, with which 
is given away the largest and toms Premium Picture 
offered, the new and exquisite $12 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH, 


called “* Little Runaway and her Pets.’ (Oleographs are 
the choicest class of French Art-printing in Oils—the per- 
fection of chromo.) "3 sive give the superb $10 pair of 
Genuine French Oil Chromos, ‘‘Wide Awake" and 
Asleep. ects‘ { §IZE—charming fac- 
similes of Original Oil Painting. This paper has the larg- 
est circulation in the world. It will next year be made 
better than ever. — tales a _ d oe _ naa 





Ke + Hapeiet Beso 
Stow, etc. New and *prilli t ‘eontributors. [llustrated 
se Number and bac ‘OB. Alcott's story 
The most taking “ Combination Y The largest 


commissions paid! One ent made 
months another $537 in 35 days, anather $94.40 in one 
woe ve @ $37.60 in one day, and many others from $5 

Oto #40 per day. This year our offers are even 
more rotitebie ting for the pape, THE 
SUBSCRIBER GRTS THEM WHEN HE PAYS AGENT. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, ae ta assigned, send early for 
circular and te terme! ip. BO. FD CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; cago, 1i}.; San Francisco, Cal. 


veNTaRS er ee 
s 


Patents produc 
AGENTS wishing aaa ‘Tight of 
terFitory to sell new and attractive articles. Send three- 


cent stamp for terms and prospectus to 


The Inventors’ Manufacturing Co.. 


No. 176 Broadway, N.Y. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


nih, ELEGANTLY Pe tin CANVASSING 
OK. for the best an pees Family Bible ever 
eee will be 7300. a e to any book agent. 
it couthing nearly 300 fine Getiptare ‘ilustrations, and 











— & stating ree Pe etc., and we ill show 
what our agents are doing. NATIONAL PusLie NG 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| FROM THE FLAG 
S| TO THE CROSS. 


| The latest Book out. Extra large Octavo, 500 
| Eleg om iy illustrated. Valna- 
|bie's and interesting.” C inz matter found _no- 

5 where else in prin’ including aketohes - Beecher, 

——.- and » With : el 


B egant full-page 
Bice! ortraits. 
Price 92.50, AGENTS weekly profits immense. 
adage Ne WORLD PUBLISHING 
ilad As F 


AN ENERG Tic D 
ible man, whos ROG TS. Aec RE 
——, to oS a managing o 

sete to act cenjointiy with the ooy York parent qom om 

ing subeompant r the man 

aaarsale of. the fasie® Be. used for afereiog 

7, schools, public’ buildings. factories’ 
Ne. rders_ for A are - ng received from all 
parts of the United 


States. 
For full particulars address THE EAGLE GAS CO., 
7 43 Dey street, New Yo ork. 


GENTS, now is your chance! 


LIVINGSTONE LOST AND FOUND. 


The only book on the subject that tells the whole sto 
Don’t be iy. 80 fa rh any other. This has near! 
pages, - 


Maps eee hoi nit ihe One om “ai Bes 
5 MUTUAL BORING’ ORartiors 





Q 





ESPONS- 
al and who is 
fficer, %s Wamet in ead 








fNapolgon Til. New accounts of 
Prassian and the hours‘of the Emperor, niaking 
Fe clean apaninee 10 of 200'p «Ph and the 





tenders seth oe popular work of the vay. E ve 
territory, with.no com, ; 
a B. BB Publisher, Boston, Mass, 


‘Shia $205 Ban es tase lees 


for isin their 


peered 


‘200° YEAR ALMANACU RON 


teh oe Se rey eee 


dress GEORGE A. HEARD & O0., Boston; 














a Month» to» ay oe a 
j $475: new amieats le as flour. les free, 
. LINING cago. 





SOs ABS 





PURE DIAMONDS, 


BY JAMES R. MUBRAY, 
Is THE LATEST AND BEST 
Sunday-school Music Book. 


100,000 ALREADY SOLD! 
alours h the book has been issued but a few | weeks. 





for a specimen copy. in. boards, 
Pet Fe $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hua 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, See ere 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


The WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION. 








(Organ with the top sips 


The Cabinet Pine: Orcan 


(only combination ~ tthe Pie Pipe and Reed Organ) h 
now been’ placed arket at ‘cheaper vides, 
newer styles, and pati. Ra improved actions. 


OPINIONS OF MUSICAL aoe 


GEO. W. MORGAN, the Great Organi: 

“An indispensable improvement aol - Reed Or- 
gans. Must inevitably take preference at o 

“One of the most valuable musical amen of 
our time.”—J. R. THomas. 

ALBERT W. BERG, ‘Tue DtstTiNGuIsHED yal 
and Composer, says: ‘‘Iam happy to have had an o 
portunity a >piay upon this remarkable orgee. whieh. Pi 
consi thing entirely by itself and pemnaniting 
above re Sompetiison from anything now knew I 
regard it asa gem, which will aiminediatels poe with 
an immense demand ”’ 

Pror, THEO. "T.'CRANE, THe Gxrat Orda ise AND 
Tent, says? ‘‘ All f neéd say is that you have madea 
wonderfut advance upon” anything hitherto produced. 
It is an instrument that will bear much study in bring- 
ing out its different powers and varieties.’ 

Churches, Schools, Musicians; and Families shouid 
not fail to examine this Organ before huying any- 
whet: as it is a complete revolution in Cabinet Or- 


"i sale by E. B. = AT, at his Wholesale and Retail 


ba age 805 Broa 
ee, Illustrated Catalogue and further information 
ress 


The Cabinet Pipe Organ Co., 


‘SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


10,000 Copies Sold in 10 Weeks! 


a Success Ever Known 
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THE NEw 
MUSICAL CURRICUz, 


A NEW AND COMPLETE COURSE OF IN 
ns ‘FOR THE STRUCTION 


PIANO. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


The attention of teachers and students 
called to.the new and greatly i Of music i 
perienced and ntious Uecker work of this ex, 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUY, 
SSSrunesa est A tere 


BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
for the gurpose intended. Mr. Root's i 
as a teacher is due.in no small li degree to the unifometty 
subjects ‘to (he aadents and Tyna ie preset 
, n 
these elements.more prominent than “ry the bis ort ae 


New Curriculum, 


Teachers are especially recommended to send f 
specimen copy. - Price $3, on recelpt of mt 
forwarded by mail, post by the mn ibllahoe, it will be 


JOHN CHURCH & Co,, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 
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27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


end for Circular with Illustrations, 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Piano WARRANTED for Five nasal 








“DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase, and residing in 
towns where our Piano-fortes are not repre 
sented by agents, can purchase direct from us, 
ata reduction from factory prices, until a 
agency is established. Write for circular and 
price-list. Boxing and delivery at railroad de 
pot in New York City free. 


Warerooms, 17 Union Square 


NEW YORK. 
THE 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN (b 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS. 


These Organs are unsurpassed in quality of tone 
stvle of finish, simplicity "of construction, and dur 


bility. 
Also MELODEONS in various styles and unequaled 
send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN (C0, 
New Haven, Com. 
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NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








~ PREMIUMS. 


PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and scfences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
¢bromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 

as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it zs 

an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
ayear ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
umssome chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
itshould be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
deeigied them to be just what we wanted. 
. These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
thebed. The little blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blon e curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
tO catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
elning on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now haying 
en immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
arebeing printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and niost beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send beth of the 
above-described valuable chromos, nostage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium fer «very 
new yearly subscriber sent to TH" inDE- 
PENDENT, with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
‘binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 

all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
Precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
‘mos by renewing his subscription for two 
Years, in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 

, Or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
tohole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
creulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address 





Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 
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List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


*RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 


; Stee 19 by 85 Inches. 


; One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
_Bteel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
Se iota given away for one new subscriber 





This is believed to be the most valuable } 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 


af wee 


9. 


Phe following distinguished “ Authors of 


. this offe 





the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this eng-aving—viz. : 


IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS. OSSOLL 
HOLMEs. CHANNING, 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE, 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also Toe 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect Henry WILson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Granv and Vice- 
President Henry WILSson to be found in 
the country. 

* We'aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER’ great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Myr. Carpenter, at a cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice wiil present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 


new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 
TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


LatTE SECRETARY OF War. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 


will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 





New Premium. 


Grover & Boker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


GRovER & Baxker’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machive to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$8.00 each, is. $57—1tittle more than the cash 
price of the mochine, thus giving THe InpE- 
PENDENT, almost for nathing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
r,and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 


All subscriptionsseat: under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 


, AFTER 'THE RECEIPT OF THE, MONEY. 


Remittances must be made by post-office 
money order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship the ma 
chines, 
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THE BICKFORD 


Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 


will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $380, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of THE INDEPENDENT. This 
machine ig gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 





“Pure Diamonds.” 


“ PurE Dramonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school 4nd 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music Book 


to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 


WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 





_8ix new subscribers, with the money ($18), 


or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 


eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


We will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as # present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 
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MAGAZINES. 

WE will send for one year THe INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines—Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galazy, Lippincott’: Maga- 
zine—to any person (not already a sybscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to'them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
fear, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subseriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa ~emium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names’ of three new. sub- 
scribers to. THE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $800—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to. the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Peacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 


:odical who will send us. the name of one 


new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 








Hera'd of Health one-«>r a8.a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to ‘i'nz INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 





We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $8:00—and the American Agricultur- 
ist for one year—price $1.50—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us $4.25; or we 
will send the American Agricultuyist one year 
a8 @ present to any person who will us 
the names of two new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., 6.00. 


We will send Tae InpDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year as a 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names’ 
of three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 





We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth's Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth’s Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tat INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—to any person (not already 
a subscriber to Hearth and Home) who will 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one year as & present to any new sub- 
scriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to Tie 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


Che Independent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. The 
present registration system is virtually an. absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmaster are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 











1, 
“ 1 Fa oe “ “ 
s Pie = be ‘** after 3 mos. 
= a * * after 6 mos. 

If delivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional, 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order ts re. 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, and 
payment of all arrearazes is made as required by law, 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note the 
f their sub ja 


ex: a scriptions, to forward w 
dus for the ensuing year, with or without further reminder 
from this office. 
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aa HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0. Box 2787. New York City. 


BY MAIL, $3.00 for 4 Numbers, in adyance. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office — whether directed to this name or anoth- 
er's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is respon- 
sible for the payment. 

2,—If a person orders his paper. 
must pay all arrearages, or the p ay 
tosend it until t 1s made, and colleet. the whole 
amount, whether the paper ig taken from the office or 
not. 


discontinued, he 
in ‘ 





8.—The courts have dec'ded that refusing to take 

newspapers a périodiqais from the post-office, ‘or 
removing and leaving them uncaed for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISKMENTS. 





Possisuer’s Norices..One Dowtar per AGATE Line 
TIME 


FInanciaL NOTICES ..... 0 DOLLARS PER A Ave Live, 
RELIGIOUS AND OTHER NOTICES... ----. Firty Ossts 4 Lane. 
MARRIAGES AND DeatHs. not exceeding four lines, $1; 
over that, Twenty-five cents line. 
Payments for advertising muat be made in advance, 
HENRY'C. BOWEN, 


Por Bark Place, New York 

















NOTICES. 


=2™ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal should 
be adc:-ssed to The Editer ef The Independent, 
P.-0. Box 2787. 

=" All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Henry 
C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

[2 No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tiens. Whatever is intended for insertion must be au- 
thenticated by the name and address of the writer; not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
aith 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsiple for any views or 
opinions expressed in the communications of our Corre- 
spondents. 

&@™~ Manuscripts cent to Tre INDEPENDENT cannot be re- 
turned unless ied by a st directed 
envelope, 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, January 30th, 1872. 
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GUBERNATORIAL PARDONS. 


GovERNOR Geary, of Pennsylvania, in 
his last message to the legislature, submits a 
tabular statement of all the pardons which 
have been granted by the several governors 
of the state since 1791, covering a period of 
eighty-two years. The total number is 11,- 
868, giving a yearly average of 146, while 
during the same period there have been one 
hundred and sixty death warrants signed. 
During his own administration, from 1867 
to 1872, inclusive, Governor Geary has 
granted 425 pardons, showing a yearly aver- 
age of 71, and signed twenty-three death 
walrants, _ 

In 1867 a report on prisons and reforma- 
tories was presented to the legislature of this 
state. This report states that ‘‘the gross 
average of pardons on all convicts confined 
in American prisons will be from fifteen to 
twenty per cent; the average on convicts 
sentenced for limited periods of ten or more 
than ten years will be from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent.; while that on convicts sen- 
tenced for life reaches the enormous propor- 
tion of forty to fifty per cent.” Comment- 
ing on these averages, the committee add: 
“Thus the convicts for life would seem to 
form, in some respects, a privileged class, 
and the chances are that they will have a 
shorter imprisonment than men sentenced 
for twenty or even fifteen years,” From this 
report we learn that, for a series of years, 
the average term of imprisonment for con- 
victs sentenced for life had actually been but 
seven years and three-quarters in Massachu- 
setts, six years anda half in Ohio, and about 
six years in Wisconsin. 

These figures and facts are certainly wor- 
thy of grave consideration in reference to 
the question whether the governors of states 
have not misused the pardoning power, to 
the serious datuage of the community, The 
object of bestowing this power is not that it 
shall be a quasi system of general jail deliv- 
ery, or that it shall interfere with the due 
and regular course of penal justice, by set- 
ting aside the verdicts of juries; but, rather, 
to provide for the correction of discovered 
errors, and, in rare cases of exceptional 


suffering the just penalty of law. The mo- 
ment this power isso used as to be practi- | 
cally antagonistic to law, or Jessen the 
motive force of its penal sanctions, or fur- 
nish immunity to crime it becomes by the 
manner of its use hostile to the best inter- 
ests of society. Almost all convicts have 
their friends, who naturally sympathize 
with them, and as naturally make strong 
efforts to secure their release from punish- 
ment; yet these friendly feelings and offices 
constitute no reason for the exercise of the 
pardoning power. They have no relation 
to the demands of public justice and none 
to the general safety of society. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion, in 
the light of the above statistics, that a great 
many pardons are unworthily granted under 
the influence and urgent solicitation of inter- 
ested parties. From fifteen to twenty per 
cent. of pardons as an average on all con- 
victs confined in American prisons, rising to 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent. in the 
case of those sentenced for ten years or 
more, and rising again to from forty to fifty 
per cent. in the case of those sentenced to a 
life imprisonment, proves a use of the par- 
doning power far beyond its legitimate de- 
sign. Governor Geary, in his six years of 
gubernatorial service, granted four hundred 
and twenty-five pardons, making an average 
of seventy-one each year; while his prede- 
cessor, Andrew G. Curtin, during an equal 
period, granted seven hundred and sixty- 
three pardons, giving an average of one 
hundred and twenty-seven for each year. 
It is hardly supposable that the convictions 
in all these cases needed correction, as shown 
by the subsequent discovery of evidence, or 
that the cases belonged to the category of 
those rare and exceptional instances which 
justify the exercise of mercy. The number 
of pardons, as stated by Governor Geary, is 
frightfully large; and the same is true of the 
percentages contained in the report submit- 
ted to the legislature of this state in 1867. 
We find appended to the Governor’s mes- 
sage a ‘pardon report” for the year, giving 
the name of each convict pardoned, the 
county in which the conviction was had, 
the crime of which he was convicted, the 
names of the persons signing the petition for 
pardon, and the general considerations 
which led to the act of clemency. The ap- 
plications for pardon number one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-seven, making about 
five for every working day in the year, of 
which sixty-nine were granted. If the laws 
ofeach state required such a report to be 
annually made, or even went so far as to im- 
pose the duty of public proclamation in each 
case of pardon, the comparative secrecy of 
the process would be removed, and those 
entrusted with this important power would 
be under an influence adapted to make them 
considerate in its exercise. They would 
then be acting under the immediate obser- 
vation of the public, and be sternly held to 
their responsibility for any abuse of the par- 
doning power. The prevalence of crime, 
especially in our large cities, so often unpun- 
ished, has justly alarmed the community. 
There is too much reason to believe that the 
prevalence of pardons, so often unworthily 
granted, is also a proper occasion for alarm. 
Convictions amount to very little as a pre- 
ventive force when governors improperly in- 
terfere with their execution. Sentence to im- 
prisonment for life becomes a legal sham if 
the average actual term in such cases is but 
six or seven years, and if about half of the 
whole number of such sentences is set aside 
by gubernatorial clemency. While we are 
contriving remedies to secure greater cer- 
tainty of just conviction, it is necessary also 
to secure a greater certainty that the con- 
victed will suffer the proper award of law. 
The abuse of the pardoning power is a crime 


against society. 





PASTORS VS. MISSIONARIES IN 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Iris the boast of the new Sustentation 
Scheme which the Presbyterians are now 
experimenting on that it puts especial honor 
on the office of the pastor. To each preacher 
who is a pastor it offers to make up a salary 
of a thousand dollars, provided that his 
church will raise as much as five hundred dol- 
lars, and as much as seven dollars and thirty 
cents per member. The old plan of Home 
Missions, which has hitherto been adopted 








claims, to extend mercy to those who are 


by all denominations in America, recognizes 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


; another example. 





eg the great want missionaries, who should 
all be pastors when possible, but first mis- 
sionaries, enduring hardship, receiving for 
their support what the people to whom they 
minister can supply, and depending for the 
rest, be it much or little, on the Home Mis- 
sion Board. In the cities the salaries will 
have to be large; while on the border, where 
land can be had for the taking and grass for 
the cutting, they will be small. Indeed, we 
notice by the last Advance that the salaries 
of twelve ministers of the Lemonweir Con- 
gregational Convention of Wisconsin supply- 
ing fifteen churches and nineteen outstations 
averages only $590. 
A scheme cannot work smoothly which 
pays the missionary less respect than the 
pastor. His work is quite as important and 
quite as honorable; and the division of the 
clergy into the two castes of the thousand 
dollar pastor and the five or six hundred 
dollar missionary cannot but produce dis- 
satisfaction, if not jealousy. 
How does it-work? A promising church 
under the Home Missionary Board raises 
$600, and hopes next year to be able to raise 
$700, when it will call itself independent 
and begin to go alone. But here is an offer 
to make up the salary to $1,000. The pastor 
will not refuse, nor will the church, the ex- 
tra $300, and it is condemned to dependence 
for an indefinite term of years. Next to it— 
and we take an actual case—is a church that 
had applied for Sustentation Aid; but 
meanwhile the Lord was kinder to it than 
its hopes, and had blessed it with the out- 
pouring of his Spirit, and nearly twenty of 
the young people in its families had been 
gathered into the church. The happy pas- 
tor reports to presbytery that he must with- 
draw his application for Sustentation, as the 
Lord had “spoiled his average,” and he 
must be content with $800, as they can no 
longer raise $7.30 per member. Has not the 
Scheme discriminated unjustly against him? 
Another neighbor of his receives $200 aid 
and is supplying three churches, One of 
them at the county seat—perhaps by discour- 
aging the application of its Bible-class for 
membership—can just meet the conditions 
for Sustentation. It takes its pastor and 
$500 aid. The other two have to remain on 
the hands of the Home Mission Board, 
which must either let them perish or send 
them a missionary at the expense of $500. 
We do not now ask whether this is econom- 
ical; but is it conducive to generous bro*h- 
erly feeling? 

The working of the two conflicting plans 
is already evident. Discredit is thrown on 
the office of the missionary, which is really 
more honorable—if a comparison is forced 
upon us—than that of the pastor. Take 
Here is a church that has 
a few wealthy members, and if but a few of 
them will give twenty-five dollars or fifty 
dollars, or a still smaller number seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars each, the average is 
easily brought up, and this church and its 
pastor can have aid from Sustenation. But 
the church is no more worthy, no more lib- 
eral according to its means than its neighbor, 
which happens to be composed of poor 
men. It is doing no more good in the 
community, and its minister may be no 
more able or faithful or needy than the 
other. He is simply more fortunate ; and, be- 
cause he has archer church, he has $1,000 
secured for him, half of it, perhaps, from 
the funds of the church at large—while his 
poorer and less fortunate brother may have at 
best only what his brethren will recommend 
him for to the Board of Home Missions. And it 
has transpired already that some presbyteries 
will recommend their members who are for- 
tunate in having the wealthier congregations 
to receive a salary of $1,000 from Sustenta- 
tion ; but will recommend their less fortunate, 
poorer brethren for only $800 from the Board 
of Home Missions. And, to make the matter 
worse, the General Assembly has enjoined 
it upon the poorer congregation, whose 
pastor may receive $800—or in many in- 
stances $750 or even $600—to take up an 
annual collection for all the boards, includ- 
ing Sustentation—that is, help pay the salary 
of the man who already receives $1,000 a 
year. 

Such friction—and we have considered 
only one point of friction—must occur if it 
is proposed to put the work, which is but 
one, into the hands of two boards, to be 
managed on different principles and for dif- 
ferent ends. There must be unity in eccle- 








a, 
siastical councils if disaster would be 
avoided. Let the great Presbyterian body 
select one plan or the other. Let it decide 
either to give all its pastors what they need, 

be it more or less, or else to give them all, in 

Philadelphia or in Nebraska, the same min: 

imum amount. Let it not distract the 

churches and the pastors by angling with 

two lines and two baits for the same fish, 





LORD LYTTON. 


It was a remarkable life that ended last 
week when Lord Lytton died, whom men 
will persist in calling Bulwer, in spite of his 
first change of name to Lytton and his sub- 
sequent clevation to the peerage. It was by 
the name of Bulwer that he first made his 
mark upon his time, and Bulwer he will be 
as long as he holds a place in men’s minds; 
as Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Albans— 
parva componere magnis—will always be 
simply known as Bacon. It is more than 
forty years since then, and he has never 
allowed people to forget his existence among 
them. He was eminently one of those 
lucky ones that have their good things in 
this life. He leaped into fame—at least, into 
contemporary notoriety—when not much 
more than twenty years of age, by his novel 
of “Pelham,” which his admirers thought was 
the opening of a new era in fiction, that was 
to eclipse the glories of Scott, whose sun 





. was then declining to its setting. It was not 


long, however, that the worshipers of the 
rising sun could delude the world into the 
belief that the new day would be a more 
brilliant and beneficent one than its glorious 
yesterday. The reading world may be 
depended upon to know what is best in the 
long run, and generally in the short run, 
But Bulwer wrote about as many novels ag 
Scott, and we presume received more money 
for them—grcat as the prices Scott received 
were esteemed in his day of smaller things, 
His success was precisely that which a man 
who loves himself—as Bulwer certainly did, 
without being an exception to mankind in 
general—must have found the most grateful 
to his vanity. Fame, money, fashion all 
were his, and promotion and political in. 
fluence soon followed. Ile received his 
baronetcy twenty years earlier in his career 
than Scott had his, and for six years before 
he died he had sat among the Peers. It was 
prosperous and fortunate life. 
We think we may say that he survived 
his greatest reputation. His novels, we im- 
agine, have been supplanted by romances 
even more sensational than his, not more 
immoral, quite as well written, and with the 
gloss of novelty upon them. He had a mar- 
velous gift for the construction of a plot 
The characters moved through the scenes, 
which in due gradation and proportion con- 
verged to the dénouement, and which had 
usually the eminent merit of being unfore 
seen. But the characters were not live men 
and women of flesh and blood, such as Field- 
ing and Scott and Jane Austen and George 
Eliot have made life companions of all of 
us who have yielded ourselves to their en- 
chantments, His characters were pale phan- 
toms, gliding through the intricacies of his 
plot, till the clew of his skill bad extricated 
them from the labyrinth in which they were 
involved. They left no impression of actual 
reality upon the reader’s mind, and a feeling 
that they were men and women whom wé 
had actually known and leved or hated and 
laughed at in the flesh. Such novels have 
not the spark of immortality in them. Still 
the best of them (such as the “ Last Days of 
Pompeii” and ‘ Zanoni’) will hold a sub 
ordinate place in the department of fiction 
for long, and perhaps always. In the dra- 
matic line his good luck and skill in effects 
have stood him in even better stead than in 
his novels, for they are infinitely below 
them in merit; and yet they keep and sccm 
likely to keep the stage longer than better 
things. Some critic once said that the 
**Lady of Lyons” ought to be prohibited by 
statute, as an abominable drug; and yet there 
is scarce a play in the dramatic repertory 98 
sure to fill the house. Every débutante sighs 
to move tears, as Pauline and every young 
actor longs to try his ’prentice hand at 
Claude. “Andso it is with Richelieu.” There 
are few more effective plays on the stage 
than this, produced with a very moderate 
expenditure of literary ability, but with con- 
summate skill in effects, As a satirist be 
took a striking position among the 
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era Timon.” He had, indeed, tried “each 
mode of the lyre” ; and, though not “ master 
of all,” he certainly did not fail in any, 
unless it were a8 & translator of Horace. 

Lord Lytton was for more than a quarter 
of a century, at different times, in the House 
of Commons, and he was for a short time in 
the ministry, as colonial secretary. He had 
jnherited large estates from his mother, 
and had every advantage of fortune and 
social position ; and was a brilliwat man of 
fashion until years and deafness in some 
degree separated him from society. Under 
all these temptations to self-indulgent ease 
“ynd all these manifold distractions, his in- 
dustry has been most remarkable and most 
creditable to him. In the actual manual 
labor and the time consumed in composition 
he was quite the equal of Scott; while the 
distractions of politics and pleasure were 
much greater in his case than in that of his 
great predecesser. THe had his reward in the 
money, the reputation, and the rank which 
he owed to his pen. In 1838, at thirty-two, 
he was made a baronet; and in 1866, at 
sixty, 8 baron. Itis well known that he 
was unhappy in his domestic life, for his 
lady-wife has taken the pains to tell the 
world of it, in her novel of “‘ Cheveley.” His 
son and successor, better known as ‘‘Owen 
Meredith,” has obtained some success as a 
poetand novelist. Ie was once attached to 
tbe British legation at Washington. Bulwer 
bad, at least, the satisfaction of being the 
contemporary of his own fame, if he cannot 
be saluted as one “‘ of the dead but sceptered 
sovereigns that rule us from their urns.” If 
his laurels may not be green forever, hehad, 
at least, the pleasure of wearing them on his 
brow in life, instead of having them strewed 
upon his grave. Though not the peer of the 
greatest of the dead in whose company heis 
to rest in Westminster Abbey, he can claim 
precedence over the majority of the crowd in 
the Poets’ Corner. 


——$———— a ——___ 


DIVISION OF THE GENEVA 
AWARD. 





Tre Judiciary Committee of the Mouse 
ef Representatives has submitted an elab- 
orate report in respect to the Geneva award, 
accompanying it with a bill for the proper 
division of this fund. In respect to the 
claims of insurance companies—a point 
which has been much discussed by the 
press—the Committee provide payment as 
follows : 


‘To all insurers, being citizens or corpor- 
ations of the United States respectively, 
having insured or reinsured property so 
destroyed, who shall show by an exhibit of 
their books of account and business that the 
war premiums actually received by them 
after the sailing of either of said cruisers did 
notequal in amount the losses paid by 
them, because of property thereafter cap- 
tured and lost or destroyed by either or all 
of said cruisers, provided the amount paid to 
any such insurance company for losses so 


- sustained shall be apportioned among the 


Members thereof at the time of the losses 
paid by them, respectively, in proportion to 
the stock or interest then owned by each 
member thereof.” 

This we regard as the correct theory of 
dividing the fund so far as the tights of in- 
surance companies are concerned. If they 
Teally suffered no losses, but rather made 
money by their war risks, in consequence of 
enhanced rates of premium for insurance, 
then manifestly they have no claim to any 
part of this fund. The losses paid by them 
Were more than made up by their war-prof- 
its. We have seen it stated that the aggre- 
gate of these profits amounts to some ten 
millions of dollars, as the result of increased 
rates, If this be true, then the companies 
are not entitled toa dollar of the Geneva 
fund, unless they can show that their 
losses more than equal this amount. 
The persons who paid the premiums, and 
thus furnished the sources of these profits, 
88 well as those who had no insurance and 
those whose losses were not fully covered by 
insurance, are the parties to be reimbursed; 
and the bill is so framed as to secure this re- 
sult. The questions of fact under regula- 
tions prescribed by law and the judgment 
to be rendered thereon are committed to the 
courts of the United States, and not toa 
special commission, ag suggested by the 
President. The bill seems to have been 
drawn with a faithful regard to the equita- 
ble rights of all parties, and, if adopted by 

Ought to give general satisfaction. 
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perhaps; but far below the best in his “Mod. | THE LAST OF THE BONAPARTES, 


THACKERAY called his greatest work “A 
Novel without a Hero”; and the historian 
who shall tell the story of the man the re- 
port of whose post mortem last Monday we 
suppose finally buries his body—would we 
could add his memory—might well entitle ita 
‘Romance without a Hero.” For the sub- 
ject of that tale of romantic adventure and 
strange vicissitudes was anything but heroic; 
and, successful adventurer as he was, though 
there was much in his life to “point a 
moral,” there was little enough to ‘adorn 
atale.” Theve was nothing in his personal 
appearance or character, nothing in his in- 
fluence on France or the world, no act of 
heroism, no encouragement of genius, no 
fostering of literature or art, nothing to 
kindle the imagination or warm the fancy, 
nothing to throw an ideal glamour around 
any part of his career, still less to blazon 
his evil deeds and consecrate his crimes. All 
is prosaic, realistic, coarse, stale, and flat, 
and much worse than unprofitable. 

He even had no right to the famous name 
which he conjured with to raise the treacher- 
ous fabric of his greatness. There was no 
drop of Bonaparte blood in his veins. More 
literally than the Psalmist “he was shapen 
in iniquity, and in sin did his mother con- 
ceive him.” The marriage of Louis Bona- 
parte and Hortense Beauharnais was a dy- 
nastic one, compelled by Napoleon, and 
detested alike by husband and wife. The 
general belief of the tims was that it never 
was consummated. At any rate, the puta- 
tive parents of Louis Bonaparte had not been 
nearer each other than Paris and the Hague 
for eleven months when he was born, on the 
20th of April, 1808. His real father is well 
known to have been the Dutch Admiral 
Verbuel, who was somewhat distinguished 
in the early part of the century. In the 
terrible book of Victor Schelcher, “ Les 
Crimes du deux Decembre,” he is always styled 
M. Charles Verhuel, and there was perhaps 
no sarcasm aimed at him that struck deeper 
and inhered more painfully than those barbed 
with allusions to his illegitimacy. Even his 
sycophants, however, did net attempt to 
maintain the paternity of King Louis; but 
they strove to attribute to him some share in 
the imperial blood by intimating that he was 
really the offspring of an incestuous connec- 
tion between the great Napoleon and his 
step-daughter and sister-in-law, Queen Hor- 
tense. The same story was formerly rife in 
Paris as to the eldest son of Hortense, whom 
Napoleon designed for his successor, wanting 
sons of his own, but who died in childhood 
and was expelled by the Bourbons from his 
resting-place in the Church of St. Denis and 
consigned to common earth. Napoleon, 
when at St. Helena, denied this scandalous 
story with disgust and indignation, and we 
imagine there was no ground but slanderous 
rumor for attributing to him so monstrous 
@ crime. 

He was barely seven years old at the final 
fall of Napoleon in 1815, and he led the 
wandering life of the exiled Bonapartes in 
various parts of the Continent, chiefly with 
his disgraceful mother, till her death, in 
1836. Theparticulars of his life during that 
period of humiliation are of no importance; 
but those who knew him describe him as a 
conspirater from the beginning, brooding 
over dreams of future greatness, which 
seemed, indeed, to be such stuff as dreams 
are made of. Cavour described him as a 
conspirator when in the hight of his power, 
and such he remained to the last. He found 
himself naturally in England, the sanctuary of 
conspirators, where he lived an obscure life, 
as even titular princes must, if impecunious, 
as he was. Thence he made his ludicrous 
descents on Strasbourg and Boulogne. Their 
very absurdity was his salvation, as he was 
esteemed by Louis Philippe too great a fool 
to be dangerous, and so his life was spared. 
He should have been tried and executed, 
however—not for treason, but for the murder 
of the lieutenant whom he shot with his own 
hand, for doing his duty in resisting him. 
What a change that act of justice would 
have made in the history of France and of 
the world! After the fall of Louis Phil- 
lippe, and the establishment of the Republic, 
his name procured him his election to the 
Assembly, and afterward to the Presidency. 
He had now the standing-place and the lever 
with which to overthrow the Republic which 
he had sworn to maintain. Abler conspira- 
tors than he came to his aid—some of them 
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as spurious as himself. De Morny, his 
half-brother, another bastard of Hortense by 
another of her paramours, and Walewski, 
an illegitimate son of Napoleon—these, with 
St. Arnaud and Fleury, plotted to make him 
Emperor, for their benefit as much as for his 
own. And, when he shrank back in fear at 
his attempt, it was they that kept him to his 
purpose by threatening his life, and so the 
coup @état fell upon France on December 
the second, 1851, and the Republic perished. 

The soldiery, won over by money and by 
sausages and champagne, did what they 
were bid. They dispersed the Assembly; 
they fired on innocent crowds in the street ; 
they shot in secret harmless men, to strike 
terror into the city; and the reign of Louis 
Bonaparte was inaugurated, and lasted for 
nearly twenty years. And twenty years of 
more corrupting influences were never 
passed by any nation. Tokeep the lower 
classes in order, he made Paris and the other 
great cities Atéliers Nationauz (national work- 
shops), where employment was made for 
them at the expense of the public. He was, 
in fact, a crowned Communist, supporting 
the poor at the expense of the rich, in defi- 
ance of all the laws of political economy. 
In time the unnatural strain made the cities 
virtually bankrupt, and the factitious pros- 
perity thus produced came to anend. De 
Morny and Walewski and St. Arnaud were 
dead, the Empire was tottering to its fall, 
and-the desperate attempt to steady it by a 
march to Berlin was resorted to. France 
impoverished, disgraced, dismembered is the 
monument of the Second Empire. Sedan 
was the just complement of Waterloo; and 
the Second Bonaparte died in exile and dis- 
grace, without the prestige which his 
genius left around the First. The profligate 
private character of the last Bonaparte, the 
debauched tone of his court, the frantic ex- 
travagancies which he eucouraged and de- 
manded spread the corruption generated in 
the Tuileries far and wide. Too many even 
of our own countrymen and women have 
felt the debasing influences oi those debasing 
examples. We fear that it wili te long be- 
fore the moral mischiefs which the coarse 
successes and vulgar splendors of the Second 
Empire have worked to France, and to the 
multitudes that take their ideas from her, 
will be effectually eliminated. But there is 
now, at least, a chance of it. © 


Editorial Notes. 


Mors interesting than anything else, just 
now, is the testimony before Judge Poland’s 
Crédit Mobilier Committee. It is evident that 
the gentlemen implicated by McComb’s famous 
list made a great mistake in not telling the 
whole truth at the very first. The reason prob- 
ably is that most of them were more than or- 
dinarily scrupulous about the discharge of their 
legislative duties and jealous of their reputa- 
tion for honesty. Knowing that they were 
really innocent of corruption and anxious to 
do everything they could to carry the election, 
they wrote letters which were so strictly accu- 
rate and careful in their use of language that they 
conveyed the desired impression. As it proves 
frankness would have been a much better pol- 
icy. It is true these men never held stock in 
the Crédit Mobilier, that their names do not 
appear on its books, but it would have been 
better if they had owned that they approached 
the bait, smelt of it, nibbled at it, discovered 
the trap, and got away with a slight nip. 
Oakes Ames is a man who tried to gain legisla- 
tive influence for his road, by letting, Congres- 
meu into a good thing in the corporation which 
was building it. Of course, he did not tell 
virtuous legislators what he was after. 
He told them that no more legislation 
was wanted and that it was a perfectly 
legitimate and perfectly safe speculation. 
Honest men who may be poor, even in Con- 
gress, were willing to listen to his suggestions, 
were perfectly justified, even, in seeking him 
out; but the bait wasso much richer and more 
inviting than Nature would provide that we do 
not worder that discreton, in most cases, soon 
got the better of their desire for dividends. 
That the Credit Mobiler, a ring of stockholders 
in the Union Pacific Railroad who took the job 
of building the road, should have been able to 
make such enormous dividends was enough to 
make any honest man with properly developed 
wisdom-teeth very shy of Ames, let alone the 
fear that the road might want favors of Con- 
gress. 


Or the cases before the public two have es- 
pecial interest, those of Colfax and Yatterson. 
Both ef these men have had the reputation of 
being honest, and we doubt not the reputation 
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was deserved. Ona matter of personal veracity 
between Schuyler Colfax and Oakes Ames—and 
that is the way the case stands now—we would 
be very slow to take the word of the financier 
against that of the Vice-President, unless it 
were backed—which it is not—by documentary 
proofs, Ames swears he paid Colfax $1,200 of 
dividends. Colfax swears he never received it. 
Colfax has had the reputation of a veracious as 
well as an honest man, and we shall believe 
him till the receipts and checks turn up. But 
here is just the trouble with Mr. Patterson’s 
case. The receipts have turned up. Mr. Pat- 
terson swore January 16th that he “never re- 
ceived, directly or indirectly, nor did any one 
ever hold for me in trust, one penny’s worth of 
stock of the Credit Mobilier.” He purchased 
of Ames stock and bonds of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, but for this “I paid the full market 
price in money earned by myself. These trans- 
actions were bona fide purchases, and not ex- 
changes of stock or dividends.’? Now this joint 
blank deoial is met by Oakes Ames, who pre- 
sents the following receipt: 
“Boston, May 6th, 187L 

* Received of Oakes Ames 200 shares Union 
Pacific Railroad stock and $757 24-100 in cash, 
on account of Credit Mobilier stock ; and there 
is still due on the transaction thirty shares of 
the stock in the Credit Mobilier of America, 
and $2,000 in the income bonds of the Union 
Pacific Railway. J. W. Patrerson.”’ 
It is beyond our power to discover any loop- 
hole by which Patteraon can escape the charge 
of having sworn to what he knew to be a false- 
hood. It is very bard to say this of a man who 
has hitherto been an honor to Congress. His 
letter to Ames suggesting modification of his 
testimony also looks very discreditable. We 
trust that something will turn up to relieve 
him. But we wait for the report of the com- 
mittee, glad that the investigation has taken 
place; for it will teach congressmen for a long 
time to come that they, of all men, must live 
s0 as to be above suspicion. 


Mr. Casey, the custom-house collector at 
New Orieans, on the 11th of December, 1872, 
sent atelegram to the President, in which we 
find these words: “‘ The delay in placing troops 
at the disposal of Governor Pinchback, in ac- 
cordance with the joint resolution of Monday, 
is disheartening to our friends and cheering to 
our enemies. If the requisition of the legisla- 
ture is complied with, all difficulty will be dissi- 
pated, the party be saved, and everything go on 
smoothly.” On the same day Kellogg sent a 
telegram to Attorney-General Williams, saying : 
“If the President in some way indicates his 
recognition of Governor Pinchback and legisla- 
ture it would settle everything.”” On the next 
day Attorney-General Williams sent a telegram 
to Acting-Governor Pinchback, saying: “Let 
it be understood that you are recognized by the 
President as the lawful executive of Louisiana, 
and the body assembled at Mechanics’ Institute 
as the lawful legislature of the state, and dt 
is suggested that you make proclama 


tion to that effect, and also that all nec- ‘ 


essary assistance will be given to you, and 
the legislature herein recognized to protect the 
state from disorder and violence.” It is not 
difficult to see the connection between the first 
two of these telegrams and the last. What the 
Kellogg-Casey-Pinchback party wanted was to 
get the President committed to their interests ; 
and unfortunatety they succeeded, though there 
was no “ domestic violence” or *‘ insurrection” 
to call for any action on his part. We do notat 
all wonder that President Grant has come to the 
conclusion, in the light of his own experience, 
that it is not expedieut for Federal officers to 
be the holders of state offices. 





TERE are two facts in respect to the Louisi- 
jana muddle, which wonld seem to be concla- 
sive that the present de facto government of the 
state is irregularly constituted, and, therefore, 
without any legal authority. The first is that 
the Heron-Lynch-Hawkins board of canvassers, 
endorsed by Judge Durell, made the canvass, 
or rather pretended to make one, without 
having in their possession the oficial returns as 


| provided for by the laws of Louisiana. The 
' other fact is that this board is restrained by the 


Eighth District Court of that state from count- 
ing votes, or assumed votes, not included in the 
returns, and from excluding votes except upon 
affidavits and testimony required by law, and 
that to this injunction they paid no attention 
whatever, but proceeded with their preteuded 
canvass contrary to the orderof the court. It 
is rather difficult to see how a canvass made 
without the official returns, and against the in- 
junction of a state court, can furnish the basis 
of a lawfully constituted government. If this 
be good law in Louisirna, it certainly would not 
be so regarded in any state where legal forms 
are deemed essential to legal results. It is 
manifestly a very dangerous kind of law. 





Tre criminal statistics of this city show that 
one hundred and forty-one capital offenses 
have here been committed within the last three 
years, fifteen per cent. of them being by Ger- 





mans; twenty-nine per cent, by Americans; 
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vn. forty-three per cent., or about the 
equivalent. of both the others, by persons of 
Irish birth. The Irish stand first on thelist 
not because they are more numerous in New 
York than Americans or Germans, but because, 
in proportion to their numbers, they haye com- 
mitted more murders than any other class. We 
do not suppose that Irish human nature in this 
city is naturally worse than any other human 
nature; yet, according to these statistics, it 
seems to have lived and breathed under influ- 
ences which have given it a sad pre-eminence 
in crime. It is well known that they are most- 
ly Catholics; and those who have their moral 
and spiritual interests under their special 
charge might find it profitable to study this 
preponderance of Irish criminality. It would 
be unjust to attribute it to their Catholicism ; 
yet itis not so to say that this Catholicism, 
which is so regnant in the Roman Catholic 
Irish heart, has somehow failed to be as 
supreme in inspiring it with a sacred regard for 
human life. . 





TuE territory of Colorado is knocking at the 
door of Congress for admission into the Union 
as a state, with a population of about one hun- 
dred thousand, which is less by thirty-three 

- thousand than the Apportionment Act requires 
for a representative in Congress. The territory 
within the last three years has rapidly increased 
in population and more than doubled the as- 
sessed valuation of its property. In due sea- 
son and at no distant period it will be suffi- 
cieatly developed to be entitled to the rank of a 
state; yet its numerical basis is not broad 
enough for this honor at the present time. Its 
admission into the Union would give it the 
right to elect two senators to the Senate of the 
United States, with a population less than 
the Apportionment Act requires for a single 
representative ia Congress. This would give it 
as much political power in the Senate as that 
possessed by the great State of New York, with 
a population of nearly five millions. The ad- 
mission of new states into the Union, witha 
small and wholly inadequate basis of popula- 
tion, is politically unjust to the older and larger 
states. Daniel Webster pressed this point in 
an able speech when he was a member of the 
Senate. Colorado is doing very well as a terri- 
tory; and Congress will make no mistake in 
letting it wait a little longer—at least, until it 
can show population enough for one represent- 
ative in the lower house of Congress. 


Many old iriends of Dr. Leavitt are asking how 
far he had vrogressed in his proposed ‘ History 
of Anti-slavery.’”? He had worked out, though 
not quite to his satisfaction, the early history; 
but had hardly begun on that portion in which 
he took so active a part. Indeed, he was wont 
to say that he hardly saw the use of his work, 
now that Hon. Henry Wilson was doing it so 
well; and he more than once remarked that Mr. 
Garrison had taken so noble a position during 
and since the Rebellion that be could not find it 
in his heart to write the history as he knew it 
of that period of the anti-slavery contest in 
which Garrison and himself worked in different 
organizations and by different methods. 





A Bri has been introduced into the House 
of Representatives which provides that any 
person or corporation having a claim either in 
law or in equity against the United States may 
bring a suit to recover the same in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the district in 
which such person resides, or such corporation 
has its principal place of business; and that the 
proceedings and legal remedies in such a suit 
shall be bad in the same manner and to the same 
effect as if the suit had been brought against 
an individual. It is a legal maxim that no gov- 
ernment, being sovereign, can be compelled to 
be sued in its own courts; yet every government 
may by law provide for such a suit, and volun- 
tarily use its own courts for the adjustment 
of claims against itself. Governments employ 
their own courts for the enforcement of their 
claims against individuals and corporations ; and, 
if so, itis but right and just that they should 
eonsent to have claims against them determined 
in the same way. If t!icy have the right to sue, 
they ought to consent to be sued. It is the ob- 
jectof Mr. Ely’s bill to give this consent on the 
part of the United States, and thus enable any 
individual or corporation to make the Govern- 
ment a defendant in any suit of law or equity, 
oe its own courts to enforce claims against 
iw 


Ir is strong language, but the New York 
Tablet lies when it says that ‘‘in the mind of a 
Protestant a Catholic cannot be persecuted by 
the civil authority, for the Protestant holds that 
the Catholic has no rights before the state, and 
is bound to obey all civil enactments, however 
repugnant to the law of God or. however gross 
their violation of the sacred rights of con- 
science.” It proceeds in its outrageous calumny 
as follows: mi toleras 

“ Let the state. a law j 
fession and practice of tte Catholic nen pe et 
treason and its penalty death, ds was'thé ¢ase in 
Engiand -uyder ‘ good ,’ the Catholic 
would be bound, in the estimation.of Protest- 
ants, to obey it; and if he adhered to his re- 
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| ligion, and was arrested, hung, drawn, and quar- 
tered, as hundreds of holy priests were at Ty- 





burn, under Queen Elizabeth, it would be no 
persecution, but simply the punishment of 


traitors. 

All this bloody but imaginary case is introduc- 
tory to a discourse on the persecutions of the 
Pope. Let us take the counts of the indict- 
ment against the Italian Government. It “de- 
spoils the Holy Father of his temporal posses- 
sions.”” Very true. He got them by revolution, 
and has lost them by revolution. That is not 
persecution, any more than Napoleon was per- 
secuted when he lost Alsace, If the Pope is a 
temporal ruler, he must take the risks of war, 
which also robbed his dear daughter, Queen Is- 
abella, of her sovereign right to the throne of 
Spain. The Zablet adds that the Italian Gov- 
ernment ‘confines him as a prisoner in the 
Vatican.” Here again the Tablet lies. It 
knows he can 60 where he pleases. It goes 
on to charge that the Government * confiscates 
the goods of the Church, suppresses religious 
houses, drives out their pious and devoted in- 
mates, appropriates their revenues, converts 
their sacred dwellings into stables for horses.” 
For once, it tells the truth. The Italian Gov- 
ernment—or, rather, the nation—found half of 
Rome owned by religious establishments, whose 
members were traitors to the Government 
and plotting to overthrow it. It has seized | 
on this as a very convenient pretext-- 
nothing more, we presume—to remove an 
oppressive evil, which has been growing up for 
centuries, and which must have been removed 
at some time. Mexico has been obliged to do 
the same thing; not as a religious measure, but 
to prevent the strangulation of the capital by 
the absorption of its land. Government must 
limit these things, and we would not be sorry 
to see measures adopted which would leagalize 
the breaking up of the Protestant Trinity 
Church estate in this city. The Tablet contin- 
ues that, the Church has been deprived ‘‘ of the | 
free exercise of her spiritual functions, espe- | 
cially in the control of the colleges and semi- | 





naries and in guarding the education of H 
the young.” Perbaps so; but it must | 
remember that Protestants suffer in the 


same way. It is but a few weeks since Mr. | 
Van Meter’s schools were closed for violation 
ofthe law. We believe in complete freedom in | 
this matter, under proper sanitary regulations; | 
but the Zablet must not marvel if, with the 
schooling in toleration which Italy has had from 
the popes, it has not yet learned the lesson. 
When the Tablet, in place of this constructive | 
persecution, shall show us such persecation as 
‘‘in Massachusetts bored the ears and tongues | 
of Dissenters, banished Baptists, and hung | 
Quakers, and at Geneva burned Michael Serve- | 
tus to death over a fire of green wood”’ we will 
listen to its ravings. 


AN occasional correspondent of {HE I[NDE- 
PENDENT furnishes us with some fresh and 
agreeable gossip concerning @ number of the 
the prominent literary people of Great Britain. 
Sir Henry Holland, he tells us, now in his 
eighty-sixth year, but with unabated strength 
and in the possession of all his faculties, still 
makes an occasional professional call and still | 
continues to find pleasure in society. Last | 
summer he visited Iceland, and afterward made | 
a voyage to the Island of Madeira. Next sea- | 
son he thinks of taking a look at the big trees | 
of California. He has occupied the same house | 
in London for fifty years, and around his hos- 
pitable board haye sat Byron, Scott, Rogers, 
Lord Mackintosh, Jeffrey, and, in short, nearly | 
all the great literary lights of the nineteenth | 
century, not forgetting his genial father-in- 
law, Sydney Smith. Bryan W. Procter, who 
invariably wrote under the pseudonym of 
‘Barry Cornwall,’ and who was a classmate 
of Byron at Harrow, although three years | 
younger than Sir Henry, is failing rapidly, and | 
will not probably survive much longer. He 
still walks out occasionally, but is very feeble. — 
His accomplished daughter, Adelaide, died in | 
1864, and the venerable poet has never ceased 
to mourn over this great affliction. Carlyle is 
growing impatient for the return of his friend 
Froude from his lecturing tour in the United | 
States. He and the historian are neigbbors in 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea ; and the on dit is that the | 
philosopher, now nearly fourscore years of age, 
has appointed Froude as his literary executor. 
Disraeli is seeking consolation for the loss of 
his much lamented wife, Lady Beaconsfield, in 
authorship; and Madame Rumor states that 
the world will ere long be enriched with an- | 
other of the great statesman’s charming novels. 
After ten years of hard work, the librarian of 
the Bodleian is able to say that every scrap of , 
the great mass of unarranged materials that he | 
found in the library when he took office has 
now passed through his hands, been arranged, 
mounted, bound according to subject or place, 
and isnow being rapidly indexed. The shilling 
subscription for the Glasgow Burns Monument 
now amounts to seven thousand dollars, and 
forms no bad illustration of Young’s moral 
maxim: 

‘Think nought a trifle, though it small appear. 














Smail sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
4né trifies life," 


| the United States, calling the attention of the 


| to remove these objections and perils, either in 


| the ruins of those cities and extort further his- 
| torical information from the cuneiform inscrip- 


| of the cuseiform language, to which he had 
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Adam Black, at one time a member of Parlia- 
ment, and the senior of the great Edinburgh 
publishing-house of A. & C. Black, is eighty- 
four years of age, and resides at a beautiful es- 
tate near Melrose Abbey. His house are the 
publishers of Sir Walter Scott’s writings. 
William Henry Wills, author of the new and 
popular play of ‘Charles the First,’ and form- 
erly the partner of Dickens in the management 
of AU the Year Round, is a very agreeable gen- 
tleman of sixty-three, and a brother-in-law of 
William Chambers, the author and publisher. 
Hepworth Dixon, the historian and critic, well 
known as the former owner and chief editor of 
The Atheneum, has vearly ready for the pressa 
work on Spain. Thompson Cooper, author of 
‘Athene Cantabrigienses,’ has almost completed 
a biographical dictionary, to be issued in Lon- 
don, in one large octavo volume of fifteen 
hundred pages. John Forster is busy with the 
third and concluding volume of his memoir of 
Charles Dickens, which it is expected will ap- 
pear in the autumn of 1873. 


SENATOR MorrTon’s speech in the Senate of 


Senate and the whole country to the objections 





and perils inherent in our Electoral College | 
machinery of choosing the President and Vice- 
President, very clearly reveals the urgent neces- 
sity for changing the system. Under,this sys- 
tem, as it now is, the President may be elected 
by a minority of the people. The same may be 
the result if the election is thrown into the | 
House of Representatives. ‘There is, moreover, 
no constitutional method of settling a dispute 
arising in any state in respect to presidential 
electors. Louisiana and Arkansas bave already 
deposited in Washington the votes of two sets 
of electors for each state; and, when the two 
houses of Congress shall meet to count the 
votes and declare the result, the joint meeting 
will have no authority to determine which set 
from each state shall be counted. This is man- 
ifestly a perilous state of things. Senator Mor- 
ton proposes that the whole subject shall be 
placed in the hands of a special committee, for 
consideration during the vacation of Congress, 
charged with the duty of maturing some plan | 


the form of statutes or amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and report the same at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. We hope that the proposi- 
tion will be carried into effect, suggesting that 
both houses of Congress should be represented 
in the committee. 


Tae London Daily Telegraph has been stirred up 
by the example of the New York Herald, and has 
dispatched a reporter into Assyria, to interview 


tions they contain. The envoy is Mr. George 
Suwith, one of the employés of the British Mu- 
seum, and, next to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the 
most competent of living Assyriologists. This 
proceeding gave rise to the jest that, as the 
New York Herald had sent an ambassador in 
search of a Living-stone, the Telegraph was moved 
to send one in search of dead-stones. The joke 
is rather weak, but not bad for an English 
paper. Another savant, Mr. Deutch, has been 
dispatched by the British Museum to Egypt, 
and thence into Syria, in pursuit of knowledge 
under the like difficulties. But since the dis- 
covery of the library of Sardanapalus at. Nine- 
veh, after being buried beneath 
“ The enormous walls of reeking ruin,” 

along with the last of that royal race, since be- 
fore antiquity began, we need despair of noth- 
ing in the line of ancient novelty. Fortunately, 
these ancient records were not committed to 
papyrus or parchment, but to tablets of baked 
clay, so that they have survived the blazing 
palace and the flight of thirty centuries, more 
or less, unto this day. ‘lhe man who has done 
more than almost any other to make these in- 
quiries easy, Mr. Edwin Norris, by his lexicon 


devoted the chief of his life, died last month, 
in his 77th year. This extraordinary work 
places him in the first rank of the patient la- 
borers of science. ‘He should have died here- 
after,’ though he had already entered into the 
knowledge of what his labors were beginning to 


Some interesting autographs were sold last 
month in London of several of the early reform- 
ers—among them those of Luther and Melanch- 
thon. An autograph of Luther is one of the 
rarest to be found in the collections of the fran- 
tic race of autographomaniacs. The collection 
is on two leaves of parchment, and was prob- 
ably made by some student at Wittenburg, who 
procured the signatures of his masters as a me- 
morial of them. From which it appears that, 
besides their other persecutions, these confess- 
ors were put to the torture of the Album, 
which we had always supposed to be a modérn 
invention of the Enemy of Souls. As in the 
later forms of this.description of the rack, the 
mertyrs wrote some verse from the-Bible, with’ 
the date and their names thereunto sub- 
joined. Besides Lmuther’s and _ Melanch- 


| that board is now practically dead, and alive 








thon’s there are the pames of Bugen- 
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hagen, Cruciger, Jonas, and Major, and the 
ates are from to 1549. It brought say 
about $250. Probably the most interesti; 
autograph in this country belongs to Wimnatde 
Sumner. Itis contained in.a book contaj 
a large number of inscriptions and signatures 
—of the nature of an album—of travelers on 
the Continent toward the middle of the 1th 
century. Among them is one of the Earl of 
Strafford, when he was young Mr. Wentwo 
making the grand tour. But the special jewel 
of the collection is the concluding lines of 
‘*Comus,” ‘spoken by the Attendant Spirit— 
“* Mortals who would follow me, 

Love Virtue, she alone is free ; 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery clime; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her !"— 


and signed Joannes Milton, Anglus. 


To American Christians who enjoy the fullest 
freedom of worship, and an utter exemption 
from interference from the government, it may 
seem both strange and ridiculous that Japan , 
for so long should have had a £overnmental 
Department of Public Worship (Ministere de; 
Cultes), whose special business it was to arrange, 
oversee, and direct the consciences and public 
rites of worship among the people. But, thongh 


only in a very polite Pickwickian sense, and 
though its doings for the last five years were an 
expensive series of blunders and failures, yet it 
did some noble work, which deserves notice, 
It regulated the abuse of the bath-houses ang 
the indiscriminate public bathing of both sexes, 
which both Buddhism and Sbintooism had 50 
long assaulted in vain. It abolished the old 
phallic shrines and symbols. It probibited the 
sale of them in the public streets and shops, 
which sale was once so disgustingly common. It 
helped to bring about the emancipation of en. 
slaved harlots, and to set free the innocent chil- 
dren bound to a life of shame and oftea of hor. 
rible disease. In other ways it labored for the 
advancement of morals, and thus did a work 
that all good men, of whatever nation and creed, 
may rejoicein. When the history of civiliza- 
tion in Japan shall be written—a brilliant work 
for some scholar of the next century—the old 
Department of Public Worship will be found to 
have been not a small factor in the grand result 
of whatwe believe will result in an almost 
unique civilization. 


PETER BAYNE says, in the Watchman and Re- 
fector, that Archbishop Manning is a man who 
understands his business. By a skillful use of 
his opportunities he is rapidly gaining credit 
and influence for his Church in England. The 
banquet at the opening of the Royal Academy 
is one.of the most fashionable and distinguished 
of all the social festivals of London, and 
at this the Catholic archbishop was in- 
vited to say grace, taking precedence of 
one of the Anglican archbishops, who also 
said grace. But itis not only among the aris- 
tocracy that this great strategist is making 
conquests. The farm laborers of England baye 
lately formed a union for. the improvement of 
their condition, which bas been denounced by 
the aristocracy and regarded with scant favor 
by the clergy. One of the English bishops was 
80 unwise as to intimate in public that it would 
be well to duck some of the leaders in a horse- 
pond. Butata meeting in Exeter Hall, in be- 
half of this Union, Archbishop Manning comes 
forward .and heartily advocates the move 
ment. It would not be fair to charge the 
Catholic prelate with insincerity in this action. 
Undoubtedly he expressed his honest opinions: 
but the incident shows his good generalsbip. 
Mr. Bayne says that, while the English middle 
class is still strongly Protestant, Roman Cathol- 
icism is making rapid conquests both in the 
higher and lower strata of British society. 





....It wasa very agreeable reception given 
to Miss Faithfull last Saturday night by the 
workingwomen of New York, in which catego 
ry we include those who labor or have been 
laboring for their support, whether with the pen 
or the pencil, in telegraph or in needlework. 
A very graceful address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Mrs. H. M. Field, in which she asserted 
and argued the right of women, a8 well as of 
men, to be honored in their work for wage. 
Miss Faithfall replied in a clear, full voice, de 
scribing the advance during the past few 7 
in the public opinion of England on womans 
liberty to labor. She made a fine impression. 

...-The English Church Times (Ritualist) bas 
been publishing a series, of reports of services 
in the varions Dissenting churches. The re- 
porter appears to, be a kindly and candid man, 
and his representation of the modes of worship 
employed in the several churches bas been for 
the most part fair and truthful. The editor, in 
summing up the reports, finds that the devo 
tional arrangements in most of these churches 
is sadly lseking in unity and poiot: that the 
singing is.not good, except in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
chureh, where it is grand; and that the pues 
of the, worshipers might easily be more worsh'P: 
fu). ‘The Time rajees the question: | 
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renders Dissent attractive? And its answer, as 
far as it goes, is sound: 

“We believe that a good deal of the secret 
ties in the fact that each congregation is, toa 
certain extent, autonomous, and that each 
member feels that he has a personal interest in 
the success of the ‘cause,’ however little such 
feeling may be supported by facts.” 

This would seem to be a good argument for dis- 
establishment. 

....Mr. Woodbury, in his article in the Mew 
Englander on ‘“‘ Prison Discipline,” makes one 
suggestion which is worth considering. He 
says: 

“ Criminals who have the murderous disposi- 
tion—and there are some who have it—cannot 
be kept in imprisonment for life without en- 
dangering the lives of their keepers and their 
fellow-prisoners, if they are allowed the ordi- 
nary privileges of prison-I'fe, or if they are 
closely confined, without cuaploying such sever- 
ity of restraint as seems like inhumanity.” 

We do not see what can be done with such per- 
sons except to hang them. 


...-Petitions are now before the legislature 
of Wisconsin asking for the taxation of eccle- 
siastical property. Among them is one from a 
leading Protestant church of Milwaukee. This 
is exactly right, only, as we have before insisted, 
it does not go far enough. Let all property be- 
longing to colleges and educational institutions 
not under the control of the state be also 
taxed. Every interest and every institution 
which the state protects, but does not control, 
should assist in paying for its protection. 

....Mr. Gladstone, the English premier and 
one of the best of English scholars, has recently 
reaffirmed, in a most impressive way, his belief 
ia Christianity; and Professor Hadley, the 
greatest scholar in America—‘‘great for any 
part of the world,”’ as President Woolsey said— 
died in steadfast reliance upon Christ as his 
Saviour. His last words were: ‘ Salvation— 
forever—forever—forever! Christ—everlasting 
—eure!’? “ And this,” the Zndex will say, ‘‘is 
the latter part of the nineteenth century.” 

....Dr. Atwater, of Princeton, quotes from 
another writer the doctrine that Adam was the 
‘representative’? of his posterity ‘tin the 
probationary trial to which he was subjected” ; 
that ‘by his transgression the principles of sin 
and death entered into man’s nature and ex- 
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disregard of the compact between the two so-. 
cieties already spoken of. The understanding 
has been and is that this comparatively unex- 
plored part of the Holy Land shall be left ex- 
clusively to us, to find what we may there, 
identify as many of the old sites as possible, 
and prepare a map of the territory, which, it is 
hoped, may compare favorably with the English 
maps now being made of the teritory west of 
the Jordan. 

‘* We have not been so prompt as perhaps we 
should have been in undertaking the part of the 
work allotted to us. It has not been easy to 
find a competent engineer who could be spared 
from the government service at home to do 
such work abroad. But at length our expe- 
dition is now fairly under way. Lieut. Steever, 
ofthe Third United States cavalry, who com- 
mands the expedition, and whose name we 
have good reason to hope may be as well known 
by and by as that of Lieut. Lynch, is now in 
Beirut, getting ready to take the field early in 
March, or as soon as the rainy season is over. 
Prof. Paine, formerly of Robert College in Con- 
stantinople, is with him, and will have charge 
of the archeological department. Nicoll, the 
artist, who is now taking lessons in photog- 
raphy, will join them shortly. Edward A. Van 
Dyck, son of the veteran Arabic scholar, will 
accompany the party as interpreter. The cost 
of this expedition, which, of course, can make 
only a reconnoissance survey, Will not be much 
short of $15,000, But we are anxious to begin 
at once the construction of our map. This will 
require the help of, at least, two well-trained as- 
sistant engineers, who ought to start from here 
by the first of February. We bave the men to 
send, and they ask no salary, only that their ex- 
penses be paid. But they would cost us about 
$3,000 apiece, and this carries up the whole ac- 
count to well nigh $20,000. 

“Ts it worth our while to lay out so much 
money in such anenterprise? Certainly, if we 
can raise it. Another Moabite Stone would be 
cheap at this price, or at almost any price. But 
how can we get the money ? Some five thousand 
dollars have been raised already. Six gentle- 
men (William E. Dodge, Joan Taylor Johnston, 


| Marshall O. Roberts, A. 8. Hatch, Joseph Selig- 


tended over all’; that “he is to this extent | 


the head and representative of all—his act is 
their act, bis transgression their transgression” 
—and pronounces it a ‘precious truth.” Speak 
for yourself, Doctor! 

....Our printer complains that the papers are 
saying that THE INDEPENDENT is now of the 
size of Harper's Weekly. He thinks it is about 
ten times as large. We suppose they mean 
that our pages are of the size of those of 
Harper's Weekly, although we print twice as 
many of them. 

...-Reversing the order of our items of 
“Religious Intelligence” gives the Rochester 
Democrat the right to publish them in ertenso as 
its own ‘‘ Freshest Facts about the Churches.” 
We think it both fresh and cool. 

....The Japanese postal service has been in 
operation ten months and exhibits a satisfac- 


tory progress. The number of letters dis- 
patched has increased gradually from 1,345 the 
first month to 8,562 the tenth month. 


Religions Intelligence, 


WE are happy to print the following, from 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, in respect to the Pales- 
tine Exploration : 


“Till quite recently the English people have 
been a long way behind us in contributions to 
biblical geography. They have not had nor 
have they now any such man as Edward Robin- 
son. But latterly they have taken the lead of 
us in exploring the Holy Land. They have 
surveyed accurately the Sinaitic Peninsula; 
have sunk many shafts within and about the 
walls of Jerusalem; have given us an excellent 
map of the city and its immediate environs, 
have made reconnoissance surveys of several parts 
of the country, particularly the Sea of Galilee, 
the only accurate map of which is theirs; and 
are now surveying and mapping down with 
great precision and fullness the whole country 
west of the Jordan. Most of this work has 
been done under the patronage and direction 
of the ‘Palestine Exploration Fund,’ a society 
organized in 1865, and presided over by the 
Archbishop of York. 

“To the American Society, organized a little 
More than two years ago, has been assigned, by 
cordial agreement between the two societies, 
the country east of the Jordan, embracing the 
old territories of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, 
cecupied after the Hebrew conquest by the two 
tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half tribe of 
Manassab, and known to abound with ancient 
ruins and inscriptions, some of which may, per- 
bape, rival in interest the famous Moabite Stone, 
00 recently discovered. Séme private English 
Parties have latély pushed over into this Trans- 
Jerdanic territory, in search of” archeological 
trcagures; but? the ‘Palestine ° Exploration 
Fund" is not at all responsible for this ‘apparent 














man, and Howard Potter) have given $500 each; 
three have given $250 each; five have given $100 
each ; and twenty-four clergymen, belonging to 
the Chi Alpha Society, have given $25 each. 
But, with one or two exceptions, these donors 
are all New Yorkers. Very little has been re- 
ceived as yet from any other quarter. We are 
now in urgent need of funds. Five or six 
thousand dollars are required immediately, 
How shall this sum be raised? And bow shall 
we continue to get what we shall continue to 
need from month to month? We cannot afford 
nor do we think it advisable to employ a trav- 
elling agent. Printed circulars accomplish little 
or nothing; written circulars not much. 
lntelligent people in other cities and all over 
the country, both Israelites and Christians, who 
love ‘The Book’ and believe ‘The Land’ to 
be its best interpreter, must rally to our sup- 
port. There is no time to belost. Checks for 
any amount, from five hundred down to ten 
dollars, may be sent either to our treasurer, 
James Stokes, Jr., 104 John street, New York 
City, or to my address, 9 University Place. A 
subscription of $10 a year entitles the donor to 
the publications of the Society. One valuable 
pamphlet has already been issued. The 
The easiest and surest way of keeping our treas- 
ury supplied would be for the Sabbath-schools 
to make themselves ten-dollar annual sub- 
scribers. And, if ministers and superintendents, 
without any further solicitation or notice, will 
only take this matter in hand our great object 
will be handsomely accomplished. 
‘*RoswE.L D. HITCHCOOK, 
“ President of the Society.” 


....How greatly a thoroughly faithful, accu- 
rate, and catholic translation of the Bible, but 
especially of the Gospels, in Japanese is needed 
is seep in the fact that the translation of 
Matthew into very vernacular Japanese, made 
by the Rev. Mr. Goble (a Baptist missionary) 
alone, speaks of “Jobn, the Soaker,”’ and renders 
the next to the last verse of Matthew thus: 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, soaking 
them in the name,” etc. The Japanese word 
HITASHI, which is used in the version above 
spoken of, is thus defined in Hepburn’s diction- 
ary, and is acknowledged by all Japanese schol- 
ars to be correctly defined: 


“Hrrasnr. To dip into a fluid, to immerse, 
to soak, steep, moisten, macerate.”’ 


To the mind of a Japanese who uses the word 
iv the talk of the kitchen, the dye-vats, the con- 
cocting of nostrums, etc., the idea does not, to 
say the least, convey a very clear notion of the 
act as being religiously significant; and the cir- 
éulation of such a version is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. The word adopted by the com- 
mittee on the translation of the Bible into 
Jap isting of the Rey. 8. R. Brown, 
D.D., Rev. David. Thompson, Rev. David 





Green, Dr. J. C. Hepburn, M.D., aided by other | 
long residents and able scholars in Japan— , 
is the term sEN-Re1, which is a compound | 


giving,’”? and-is used in the standard ver- 

sions used in China. Pére Nicolai, the priest of | 
the Russian Greek Church in Yedo; who has | 
studied Japanese diligently for twelve years, and | 


any of his own work done in translation; and | 
it is more than probable that he will co-operate | 
with the committee, as he uses the so-called 
King James’s version of the Bible as the basis 
of his teaching. 


....-The Brahmo Somaj of India has received 
considerable severe criticism of late, from the 


ous declension in the zeal and activity of its 
members. The Lucknow Times declares that 
the present state of this organization “‘is not 
very encouraging,” and that “there is a falling 


conversions, 
Brahmo is expiring; the fire which once in- 
flamed him is now being extinguished.’ To 
this criticism the Jndian Mirror, organ of Chun- 
der Sen, thus candidiy replies: 


‘‘This is evidently a serious charge but we 
fear there is much truth init. There are excep- 
tions, it is true—unmistakable instances of con- 
stancy, steadfastness, and unabated zeal, where 
there has been no decline, but, on the contrary, 


Theist. 
as regards the community at large. In the 
metropolis, as well as in the provinces, there has 
undoubtedly been a decadence of Zeal and 
earnestness. There is a great deal of apathy, 
frigidity, and torpor where a few years ago noth- 
ing but fiery ent»usiasm was discernible. It 
seems as if that generation of youthful heroes 
in whom religion was life bas passed away, 
and been replaced by a more calculating and 
dull race. e may cite countless instances 
to prove this decay of enthusiasm. Let us in- 
quire into its causes. The article before us 
mentions the three following causes: the ab- 
sence of regard for individual freedom, the 
progress of rationalism, and the ignorance of 
the female members of the Brahmo Somaj.”’ 


There is certainly some vitality in a religion 
and some hope for its future so long as its 
founders and apostles are able thus frankly to 
confess the faults and shortcomings with which 
its adherents are chargeable. 





...-Pere Hyacinthe, finding every other door 
shut to him, accepted an invitation to preach 
in M. de Pressensé’s church during the Week of 
Prayer. Of course, he spoke asa Catholic inall 
frankness and liberty. The house was over- 
flowivg, and good judges said the audience was 
as great as that which used to hear him in Notre 
Dame. Of course, the Catholics will now call 
him Protestant. Reinkens, in Germany, was 
also forced to accept the hospitality of Pro 
testants. All the best Protestant churches are 
offered to Hyacinthe, and he will probably con- 
tinue to speak, unless he goes to Geneva, where 
he is pressed to go by the Old Catholics, and 
where he would have a Catholie church. For 
a married priest to succeed an ultra bishop is 
carrying the reform into the bosom of the 
Church. He isnot yet decided to go. He pre- 
fers to speak in Paris; but Geneva is quite as 
important for the reform, and will teach a 
lesson to all the politico- ecclesiastical reforms 
of Germany. 








....The Catholic Directory and Ecclesiastical 
Register contains some interesting statistics re- 
lating to the higher clergy of the Catholic 
Church: f 

‘*The fall number of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals at Rome is 70; but there are just now 
only 6 cardinal bishops, 32 cardinal priests, and 
7 cardival deacons. -Dr. Cullen, though Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, ranks in the 
College only as a cardinal priest, while Antonelli 
is only a cardinal deacon. -Just now it happens 
that there are no less than 23 hats at the dis- 
posal of His Holiness, not including two cardin- 
als ‘reserved in petto.’ Out of the 45 living car- 
divals only eight were created by the late Pope 
Gregory, the rest having been nominated by 
Pius 1X. The number of cardinals deceased 
since the present Pope’s election is no less than 

. There are also under the Pope, but above 
archbishops, nine patriarchates (of which those 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem are known as the greater ‘patriarch- 
ates) and 12 patriarchs, seven of the ~‘ Latin 
Rite and _five of the ‘ Oriental Rite.’”’ 


...-Harper’s Weekly, though published by 
Methodists, has fallen again under the displeas- 
ure of the Methodist papers. This time it is 
not the Book Concern frauds, but the charge 
made by the Weekly that Bishop Janes, Dr. 
Foss, and others were joining hands with the 
Roman Catholics in their war on our public 
schools. It says ilat at the first anniversary of 
the Methodist tducational Society assaults 
were made upon our unsectarian system. The 
charge is a surprising one, and we cannot verify 
its correctness, as neither Harper's nor those 
who reply quote from the spéeches. But the 
Advocates generally, as if by coticert, reply by 
an extract from the address of. the bishops to 
the last Gerlieral Conference, in which they 
vigorously denounce “‘the combined and per- 
sistent efforts making by the bishops and 
priests of the Romish Church to destroy our 
system of commdii schools.”* thy . 

----Dr, McCosh notifies the Presbyterian that 
the idea of # Pan-Presbyterian Council (or shall 











is said by Japanese to speak without foreign | 
accent or idiom, hesitates, even now, to publish | 
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journals of the country, on account of an obvi- | 
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The life which once animated the | 


steady growth in all that characterizes a true | 
But the imputation is not unfounded | 
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word, equivalent to ‘the washing of thanks- |’ 
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antineianemneient 





we call it, with Dr. Bacon, Pam-Presbyterian ? ) 
has long been a favorite one with him, and was 
urged by him at Belfast many years ago, and in 
1866 at St. Louis, But Dr. Thomson’s sugges- 
‘ion that St. Andrews, Scotiand, should be the 
place of holding it he does not like. That city, 
he says, ‘had a grand history three hundred 
years ago”’; buthe fears that ‘‘its principal 
people in these times would prefer a union be- 
tween the Church of Scotland and the Church 


| of England, in order to keep up the tottering 


Established Churches, to a Presbyterian Coun- 
cil.”? “* We must,”’ he says, ‘‘ deal with more in- 
fluential parties if we are to carry our point.” 
This means—and_ we think President McCosh is 
right—that their common Establishment has 
brought the old Kirk of Scotland to love their 
old Episcopal enemies of England better than 
their own Presbyterian brethren who have with- 


off both in spirit and in the number of the new | ee en ae ee eee 


....-There are said to be 1,156 unemployed 
mninisters and 1,174 vacant parishes in the Pres- 
byterian Church, and no organized way of bring- 
ing ministers and parishes into correspondence. 
As that Church, which provides for less impor- 
tant wants, neglects this, Rev. A. H. Brown bas 
opened a ‘‘ Ministerial and Ecclesiastical Bu- 
reau,’’ at 23 Center street, in this city, to do this 
work. We do not know his charges; but we 
do know that the work he offers to do is im- 
portant. Congregationalists have found ‘*‘Sar- 
gent’s,” in Boston, a very useful institution for 
a similar work, and the Congregationalist pre- 
poses that it be more completely organized im 
the new Congregational House. 


....Dr. Pusey explains in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times why he did not vote against the ap- 
pointment of Dean Stanley to the select preach- 
ership. He says: 

“T do think that Dean Stanley, from his 
peculiar indefiniteness of mind and of belief, is a 
pioneer for unbelief from which he himself 
would shrink. Holding, as he seems to do, that 
no form of unbelief is wrong, he impresses on 
those who follow him that no form of belief is 
right. I cannot doubt that his appointment 
will be at the cost of faith and of souls; but I 
feared t hat the opposition would only aggra- 
vate the evil, by enlisting the enthusiasm of the 
young. I said to those who organized it: ‘In 
view of the souls of the young, I dare not join 
it.’ ”» 

+eeeThe following sound and solid Church- 
men constitute the committee on the new cathe- 
dral: The Bishop, the Rev. Drs. Dix, Potter, 
Cotton Smith, Houghton, and Cady, and Messrs. 
Hamilton Fish, John J. Cisco, Stephen P. Nash, 
William M. Guion, William Butler Duncan, 8. 
B. Ruggles, William Scott, George M. Miller, 
Howard Potter, and Wm. T. Blodgett. 


.... The Baptist Home Mission Board reports 
that its receipts for the current year to date are 
larger than they were at this time last year, 
while the liabilities are smaller; so that the 
treasury will be in a good condition at the close 
of the year. 





AVashington. 





Tue chief topic in Washintton circles 
just now is the recent conflict of :. “nony 
in the Credit Mobilier investigaiic.. 
Oakes Ames has been to his home in Massa 
chusetts consulting his private memoranda, 
and comes back and swears particularly that 
Messrs. Colfax, Patterson, Garfield, and 
Kelly took Credit Mobilier stock of him and 
accepted dividends thereon in bonds and 
cash. In each case he fortifies his state- 
ment with checks which were cashed. 
These gentlemen one and all deny the state- 
ment of Mr. Ames. Mr. Colfax declares 
positively thet he never received one dollar 
from Ames; Mr. Patterson says that he 
bought Union Pacific stock of him and re- 
eeiyed no dividends; Mr. Garfield insists 
that the Ames check covered a private 
loan; and Mr. Kelly also swears that 
it was a loan in his case, instead of 
a dividend. And there the case is 
left, with this irreconcilable testimony, 
and the Committee, the House, and the coun- 
try must decide, if they can, between Mr. 
Ames and the accused. Curiously enough, 
the original complaint—that it was wrong 
to hold the Credit Mobilier stock—is wholly 
lost sight of in this later question of veracity. 
There are some singular features in Mr. 
Ames’s evidence. He goes home, looks at 
his book, makes transcripts of his accounts 
with certain gentlemen, and then comes into 
the committee-room and destroys character 
with them. Why didn’t he bring the book 
itself? Mr. Colfax has demanded the book; 
but it is pot. forthcoming. Why not? Some 
of the accused insist that it would clear 
them. Other people say that it would 
criminate other members who haye not yet 
been ‘implicated. There is a very general 
impression here that Messrs. Ames and 
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Alley have been partial in their testimony; 
that they have been quite willing in 
some instances to destroy public men, 
while they have been exceedingly 
tender in regard to others; that they have 
been wonderfully frank with some men, and 
remarkably reticent with others. This may 
or may not be true. I give it simply asa 
part of the gossip of the hour. In Congress 
members are divided in opinion. For in- 
stance, I heard one of the truest men in the 
House say yesterday that he would believe 
Mr. Colfax ‘‘ in preference to a hundred men 
like Oakes Ames.” On the contrary, there 
are members who think that Ames has 
given his testimony reluctantly, but truth- 
fully. 

The Senate is about ready to try the case 
of Caldwell, of Kansas. One or two morn- 
ings more will finish the investigation, and 
the Committee will report promptly. Itcan- 
not be denied by Mr. Caldweli’s most earnest 
friends that some of the testimony against 
him locks very bad. There is a strong feel- 
ing in the Senate in favor of the censure or 
expulsion of one or two members of the 
body. So much has been developed this 
session in regard to corruption in senatorial 
elections that many senators feel that it is 
about time to make an example of one or 
two of the worst offenders. 

The Louisiana investigation still goes on, 
though the Supreme Court of Louisiana has 
decided in favor of the Kellogg board of re- 
turning officers. Ordinarily this would end 
the case, as it is for the state judiciary to 
settle such controversies; but the Senate 
wants to know about the electoral vote and 
the election of senator, and it is alleged that 
neither board had legal returns before them. 
Can a legislature be set up without legal re- 
turns? Can the electoral vote of a state be 
declared without legal returns? Gen. Butler 
says there has been no legal election in Lou- 
isiana, and he asks for a new one; but the 
authority for this is not clear. It is thought 
by many here that the decision of the state 
court will be generally accepted as the best 
solution of the difficulty, even if it is not 
legally correct. 

The Senate has passed a sweeping meas- 
ure for the abolition of the franking priv- 
ilege; and it is believed that it was purpose- 
ly made extreme, so as to secure its defeat 
in the House. If ‘the latter body is wise, it 
will pass the bill just as it comes from the 
Senate, and trust to future legislation to 
provide for the transmission of documents 
by the execu ive officers of the Government. 
The movement for cheaper postage does not 
progress as one could wish; but there are 
strong hopes of a reduction to two cents. 
It is only a question of time ; indeed, in less 
than ten years we shall certainly have a re- 
duction to one cent. 

The House, by a large majority, has re- 
jected the plans of the Committee of Com- 
merce to revive American commerce. In 
the Senate a vigorous attempt will be made 
to pass two or three bills to establish new sub- 
sidy steamship lines; but the House will prob- 
ably reject them, should they get through the 
Senate. There is, perhaps, a better chance 
for the ship-canal bills, though they are 
more costly, and it is exceedingly doubtful 
if they should pass. There are four great 
projects—Niagara, the Virginia, that con- 
necting the Tennessee and Savannah Rivers, 
and that connecting Lake Michigan with 
the Mississippi. By skillfu combination 
these schemes may command considerable 
strength; but there is hardiy time to get 
them through both houses. lt is a curious 
fact that many Democrats support these 
projects, though the Democratic party has 
been against internal improvements by con- 
gressional action for half a century. Those 
geutlemen are against such improvements by 
aid of the General Government in the ab- 
stract; but when the proposed expenditures 
are in their own states they shift ground 
with amusing alacrity and dexterity. 


D. W. B. 
Wasurncrox, D. C., Jan, 25th, 1873. 


HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


THe Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 


country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 

financial management. Full particu- 
ars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Brogdway, New York. 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


Susurance. 
TO THE CHARITABLE. 


‘* A Case has been presented to us on be- 
half of which we feel justified in making an 
appeal to those charitable persons who rely 
upon such statements when made upon our 
authority. Itis that of a lady now between 
sixty and seventy years of age, who has ai- 
ways, till quite recently, been in good and 
much more than merely comfortable circum- 
stances, but by the death of her husband 
has been reduced to absolute want. She 
has contrived till this winter to support her- 
self ; but she is now so absolutely helpless as 
to be dependent upon charity for food from 
day to day.. There is very little likelihood 
that at her age she will ever be able to do 
anything for herself, and she ought to be ‘n 
some asylum. If three hundred dollars can 
be raised for her, she can be put where for 
the rest of her days she will be made com- 
fortable, and where this community will be 
saved from the scandal of hearing, some 
cold morning, that an aged gentlewoman 
had been found dead in her bed from want 
of assistance.” 


The above touching appeal is an editorial 
in the N. Y. Hvening Post.of a recent date. 
The first thought that occurs to us in read- 
ing itis the criminality of the husband of 
this ‘‘ gentlewoman” in not having had his 
life insured for her support. What moral 
right had he, after having lived with her in 
‘*much more than really comfortable cir- 
cumstances,” to leave her in a state of such 
“absolute want” that she must appeal to 
public charity for a few hundred dollars, 
with which to buy the shelter of an asylum, 
where she may die without disgrace ? 

There must have been a time when this 
man could, by an insurance on his life, have 
provided comfort and respectability for the 
old age of his wife, instead of leaving her to 
become this beggar of charity. But he was 
short-sighted, he trifled with his opportun- 
ity, and here is the result! Of course, he 
had no intention of bequeathing poverty 
and neglect to her. Yet he did so, and we 
must hold his reputation responsible for 
what he did. In this he sinned not only 
against his own family, but against that 
society to which his poor, suffering widow 
now appeals for support. 

A benevolent gentleman, an agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, who 
called our attention to this case, says that 
be has seen so many like it that they now 
excite his indignation, as well as his pity. 
He believes that men having families, who 
are able to insure their lives and do not in- 
sure, ought to be compelled by the state to 
do so; for the reason that their neglect to 
make this provision for the future support of 
their families is increasing the public taxes 
by increasing the number of poor widows 
and children who must be supported by pub- 
lic or private charity. 

If the wife does not persuade her hus- 
band to do this duty, if she also becomes 
indifferent about it, what regret and shame 
she will feel when, in the course of time, her 
needy condition is announced by such an 


appeal to the charitable as that which we 
have quoted. 


Publisher's Department. 


Is the mind a ponderable or an imponder- 
able substance, an essence, vapor, or an in- 
describable something, which cannot be 
grasped, felt, or withheld ? 

Man thinks, studies, invents, tires the 
brain by overwork, and loses his reason ; 
rests his intellect, becomes calm, uses restor- 
atives, and again thinks. 

When we reflect that a power of en- 
durance can be imparted to the brain and 
that weak minds have been restored to 
strength by Fellows’s Compound Syrup of 
Hypophosphites, we cannot but conclude 
that the subtle power is really ponderable 
matter, from the fact that the ingredients are 
supplied which render it support and give it 
vitality. Persons who study hard should 
preserve their balance of power by using 
the Syrup. 











THE TIMES. 


Tue New York Times, one of the ablest 
and very best Republican papers in the 
country, is gaining friends by thousands in 
every section. Its weekly edition grows 
more and more popular, and bids fair very 
soon to eclipse that of any other journal. 
See advertisement. 


(a E  — 
See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tr absence from his office and inability 
of the publisher of this paper to attend much 
to business for some three or four weeks past 
has prevented him from saying, as he now 
does, that the past year (1872) was the most 
prosperous year THE INDEPENDENT has ever 
had; that its cash receipts were larger than 
ever before, and that its prospects for the 
future are most brilliant. New subscribers 
are pouring in from every section, and our 
heavy mails plainly indicate a growing 
relish for our paper. We _ believe 
that our business with the post-office de- 
partment and that of our subscribers, di- 
rectly traceable to the publication of THE 
INDEPENDENT, is now much larger than 
that of any business firm inthe country. 
We have received and opened as high astwo 
thousand and over letters ina single day, 
containing money averaging considerably 
more than one subscription each. Many 
thanks to the thousands of friends who are 


interesting themselves in extending the circle 
of our readers. 











A Sewrve Macurne for a holiday present. 
Let us tell you how to get one and what one 
to get. Inthe first place, to get a good one 
should be the aim; and, in the next place, 
to get it at as low a price as possible, and 
those in moderate circumstances frequently 
want time to pay for it. The machine that 
will just exactly fill all of these requirements 
is the New Underfeed Wilson. It isin every 
way the best machine in use, simple, durable, 
perfect operating, and beautiful, and capable 
of doing every grade of heavy, fine, and 
ornamental sewing ever done on a Sewing 
Machine. It is sold for fifteen dollars less 
than all other first-class machines, which 
alone has placed it far in advance of every 
other machine in existence. You can pay 
for it in easy monthly payments, that will not 
be felt from the income of the poorest. So 
that any man can have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to his wife on Christmas or New 
Year’s the best Sewing Machine in use. 
Salesroom at 707 Broadway, N. Y., and in 
all other cities in the United States. The 
company want agents in country towns. 


ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM 
causes the phlegm and matter to rise without 
irritating those delicate organs (the lungs) 
and without producing constipation of the 
bowels. It also gives strength to the system, 
stops night-sweats, and changes all the 
morbid secretions to a healthy state. It con- 
tains no opium in any form and is perfectly 
harmless for the most delicate child. 

Consumptives would do well to read his 
Treatise upon Diseased Lungs. 

Physicians who have failed to cure their 
patients should try this medicine before they 
give the case up, as we know very many 
valuable lives have been saved by being per- 
suaded to give it a trial. 

Be sure and get ALLEN’S LUNG BAL- 
SAM, and let no other article be palmed 
upon you. 

Sold by all dealers in family medicines. 


A PROTEST AGAINST COLDS AND 
COUGHS. 

TueEy are dangerous, and should therefore 
be arrested. They are nuisances, and should 
therefore be got rid of. Society protests 
against being bored at church, at public 
meetings, at lectures, at the theaters, and 
elsewhere by the sneezing, wheezing, trump- 
eting, and barking occasioned by coughs 
and colds. Most people know that Dr. 
HALL’s BALSAM FOR THE LunGs will cure 
these doubly annoying ailments with abso- 
lute certainty; and the non-coughers, non- 
snufilers, non-wheezers, and non-trumpeters 
would be deeply obliged to their afflicted 
and afflicting neighbors if they would resort 
to that famous specific, for their own good 
and the benefit of the audiences whom their 
paroxysms disturb. It has been notorious 
for a quarter of a century that no affection 
of the lungs or throat can resist the curative 
operation of the Balsam. For sale by all 
druggists and medicine dealers every where. 














WE have for several years advertised in 
the Detroit Trrsung, and consider it one of 
the best mediumsin Michigan. H. W. Swirt 
& Bro., Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 120 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Do you suffer from Piles, Corns, Sores, 
Burns, or any Skin Disease? Then try Dal- 
ley’s Pain Extractor. 25 cents. 











WHERE A BABCOCK EXTIN- 
GUISHER WAS NEEDED. 


In the report of the fire at the Oriental 
Brewery, last evening, it says: “On reach- 
ing the second floor, the watchman discoy- 
ered the flames burning along the ceiling, 
immediately above the shafting. There be- 
ing no water or other appliances for extin- 
guishing fire near at hand, he could do noth- 
ing to check the progress of the flames.” It 
is wise to employ watchmen to discover the 
fire, but folly not to provide them with a 
means of extinguishing it when discovered 
in its early stages.—Hvening Post, Jan. 24th, 


COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


For a catalogue of the College for Young 
Ladies at Bordentown, N. J., one of the 
most thorough and carefully conducted in- 
stitutions in our country, address Rey, 
Joun H. Braketery, Ph. D. 


INFALLIBLE AS FATI! 


Ir would take a column to describe and 
classify the various species of worms that in- 
fest the excretory organs of children and 
adults. Suffice it to say that Dr. Roarns’s 
VEGETABLE Worm Syrvp is destruction to 
them all. It ejects them without pain, not 
leaving one behind for seed, nor even a par- 
ticle of the horrid nests in which they gen- 
der and breed. Nothing can be more com: 
plete and thorough than its operation ; noth- 
ing more harmless to the human system or 
less repulsive to the palate than its ingredi- 
ents. It is, in fact, independently of its 
specific value as a worm-destroying prepara- 
tion, an agreeable cathartic. Its effect upon 
the irritated membranes, from which the 
vermin and their beds are dislodged by its 
action, is balsamic and soothing, and it speed- 
ily relieves the nervous excitement and 
other unpleasant symptoms which usually 
accompany the complaint. For sale by 
druggists and medicine dealers everywhere. 























TuE Nutritious Condiment, sold by the 
North British Cattle Food Company, is said 
to embrace all the sterling qualities of Con- 
dition Powders, and where it is used does 
away with all necessity for these Powders. 
It received the Gold Prize Medal at the Lon- 
don Exhibition ten years ago. For horses 
and cattle itis invaluable and is a sure pre- 
ventive against distemper. The Condiment 
has been used in England and the principal 
cities of Europe with great success, and is 
specially recommended for Dropsy. Locx- 
HART & Co., 91 Third avenue, are the gen- 
eral agents for the United States. 


AN ALL-CONQUERING MEDICINE. 


TERE can be no doubt that the most 
violent and malignant diseases originate in 
the blood, and are transmitted by its agency 
from generation to generation. Hence, the 
value of a specific capable of neutralizing or 
expelling every species of morbid matter 
existing in the veins and arteries is beyond all 
estimate. Scovitu’s BLtoop anD LIVER 
Syrup is such aspecific. It disinfects the 
diseased blood with a rapidity and certainty 
that alroost transcend belief, thus effecting a 
radical cure of scrofula, white swelling, ery- 
sipelas, salt-rheum, rhumatism, tumor, cor- 
roding ulcers, sore eyes, discharges from the 
ears, liver complaint, and all distempers 
arising from a vitiated condition of the ani- 
mal fluids. The vegetable extracts of which 
the BLoop AND Liver Syrup is composed 
form a positive antidote to the evil conse- 
quences of an excessive use of mercury. 
For sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
every where. 


Ir you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have 
frequent headache, mouth tastes bad, poor 
appetite, and tongue coated, you are suffer- 
ing from Torpid Liver or ‘ Biliousness,’ 
and nothing will cure so speedily and per- 
manently as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. Sold by all Druggists. 














THE QUICK APPRECIATION by the public of 
the newly-invented Elastic Truss is not sur- 
prising toany one who knows how it in- 
stantly and permanently relieves all suffer- 
ing which has heretofore attended rupture. 
This admirable device is sent by mail 
throughout the country ata very moderate 
price, and circulars with full explanations 
and instructions are supplied free by the 
Elastic Truss Co., 683 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bustness Men having the ability to as- 
sist in the organization of Stock Com- 
panies are invited to notice the advertise 
ment of the Eagle Gas Company. 
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THE EASIEST WAY THE BEST. 


No form of intestinal disease is so difficult 
to cure as that engendered by violent purga- 
tion. Costiveness is rendered inveterate by 
the fierce mineral cathartics usually adminis- 
tered as remedies for that complaint. Shun 
them as you would shun poison, and for all 
complaints of the bowels, affections of the 
liver, and disorders of the stomach take that 
most powerful and yet most wholesome and 
conservative of all laxatives and alteratives, 
Dr. Morr’s VEGETABLE Prius. If youhave 
superinduced an irregular habit of body by 
the frequent use of drastic evacuants, resort 
at once to the Pills. They will restore func- 
tional regularity in every organ connected 
with the processes of secretion, digestion, 
and excretion. They are, in fact, an ab- 
solute specific for the acute ailments which 
the violent purgatives render obstinate and 
ebronic. Taken in conjunction with Sco- 
viLL'’s BLoop AND Liver Syrovp, they con- 
tribute materially to the cure of scrofulous 
sores and all ulcerous and pustulous dis- 
orders. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers every where. 





KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, "and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CARBOLIC PiLant PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
“ Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Vegetable Life, but Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WeETHERELL & 
Co’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful d/ack or brown. Easily applied 
and asuccess every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 





To OwnERs oF HorsES AND CATTLE.— 
Tobias’s Derby Condition Powders are war- 
ranted superior to any others, or no pay, for 
the cure of Distemper, Worms, ots, 
Coughs, Hide-Bound, Colds, ete., in Horses ; 
and Colds, Coughs, Loss of Milk, Black 
Toncue, Horn “Distemper, etc., in Cattle. 
Price Twenty- five cents. Depot 10 Park 
Place, New York. 





Locxwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of all marketable se- 
curities, Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 





Fostrr Bros. of Brooklyn, have in 
connection with their large Carpet busi- 
ness a department for Curtains and Up- 


holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
street. 





Mrs. Goopricn, of Watertown, Conn., 
has used a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 
five years with the same needle that was in 
it when purchased. 

or 

Toe Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce 
is capital for dyspeptics. It gives the prop- 
er tone, and acts better than apy recom- 
mended stimulant. 





THE purest and sweetest Cod Liver Oil 
in the world, manufactured from fresh, 
healthy livers, upon the seashore. It is 
perfectly pure and sweet. Patients who 
ave once taken it can take no other. Ask 
for “ Hazard & Caswell’s Cod Liver Oil,” 
manufactured by CaswELL, Hazarp & 
Co., New York. ° Sold by all druggists. 





TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEW way of running a book. Can 
sell thousands. Address Murray Hr Pus- 
LISHING Co., 129 East 28th st., N. Y. City. 


Nature never leaves ber work half 
done. Nevada, that produces the most 
silver, also provides Electro Silicon, the 
best article for cleaning and polishing silver 
and all metals, Try it. Box sent by mail 
On receipt of 25 cents. Coffin, Redington 
& Co., 9 Gold street, N. Y. 











Covers AnD Couns are often overlooked. 
A continuance for any length of time causes 
irritation of the Lungs or some chronic 
Throat Disease. ‘* Brown’s Bronchial Tro- 
ches” are an effectual Couch remedy. 


Boy our IRON-CLAD ASH- CAN, with 
the Patent WROUGHT IRON BOTTOM. 


For Sale 
bi Dees — Iron Clad Can Co., 








“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists, 
Jenes Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y.” 


Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 








NOTICES. 
ASSOCIATION HALL. 


Miss ANWACE E. "DICKINSON. 
Sussect, “Joan or Arc. 
Thursday Evening, February 
Tickets 50 é* For sale at Nelson ", rie 8, 805 
a: S Schirmer’s, 7\1 Broadway; and at the 
door on the evening of the lecture. 





Twenty-third Annual 


from March 25th, to do hard work, for good pay, with my 
drome, as as 


a rs, gr: v men, wetelenee. etc. S 
be strong, well. behaved. honest men, free from vulgari ! Y | 
profanity, an habits. Apply by letter only to in tate ent 
. T. BARNUM, 616 Broadway, New York. 
OF THE 





FP. E. SMITH & CO.’S 


Crashed White Wheat, 


Mamatoctared at the ATLANTIC FLOUR x F LLS, 
kiyn, known preparation of wheat for 

health and “nena for general family use, and 

Invalides. For sale by all Grocers. Pamphlets sent free. 


UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


has cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
lameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: “‘I have not helda pen in seven months. 
Now I am all right.” Another that ‘‘ the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
scar.”” Another: ‘‘ It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,” 
etc. Try itonce. It is a wonderful thing. 





Children cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. It does not contain morphine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fails. The best physic known. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
prepares: Its Varietie>, Causes, Effects, and How to 
Cor it without Drugs. Price ents. 
VITAL FORCE: How Wasted and How Preserved; or, 
Abuses of the Sexual Function. Their Causes, S Ll 
ons, pen and Means of Prevention and 


e 50 
How TO is ATHE: A Guide for Using Water in Preserv- 
in rey and Curing Diseases. 
AFA ADVICE TO EVERY B 
A MOTHER 3 ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL. Price 20 cts, 
Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 


CHEVALIER’S LIFE FOR THE 
HAIR restores gray hair, stops its falling, is an agreeable 
dressing. Sold everywhere, 


3458347 I7YEARS 
y IN USE-AND 
NOTA LOSS 


A wEIRE 
onl HIEVES 


A —ee . 
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AGENT 


WILLCALL 
BROADWAY, NY. ON YOU. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCH HOUSES 
CORNER PFARL AND PLOM aaa CINCINNATI, 0. 
%8 SED ST., PITTSBURGH 
N. E. COR. MAIN and FIFTH pas ‘LOUISVILLE, KY. 
T., BUSTON, MASS. 














182 SUPERIOR ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, No. 625 Broapwar,} N, Y, 
ee over Eighty-two Competitors zs 
e Hicuest Prewiou 
A GOLD pREDAL, iti 
for the perfection of Sewing Machines an: Button-hole 
Machines. The only Gold Medal tor this branch of 
Manufacture. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


e best protection castes 2 disease. The surest mode 
» sainine health. Send address and ten-cent stamp for 
“Its Theory and Practice” to 


THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY, 
178 Broadway, New York. 





terfelte ted. 


M NA NURSERY.—The Monarch of the 
we, won largest and best Strawberry. Herstine 
and Brandywine Raspberries, blackberries, Asparagus, 
Khubarb, Pesch, Apple, and Pear Trees. Send for 
Catalogues. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 

S AND BUNIONS.—A certain are. Sent 
es for twenty-five cents. Cc ‘8S, Chemist, 
Eighth and Coates streets, Philadelphia. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
wP.-0. Box 6643.) 81 and 8&3 VESEY ST., New York, 














IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE, 
OFFICE OF THE 


261, 262, and 263 Broadway, corner 
Warren Street. 


ATLANTIC yt eee 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETs, 
New York, January 2th, 1873. 


Tan, 1, 1872......2...scceeee++++000090991L99410 32. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 





RECEIPTS. 


Amount received for premiums.$1,080,059 10 
Amount of interest received..... 251,332 14 











Company, submit the following Statement of ite | Profit on investments........ eee 26,826 98—$1,358,218 22 
affairs on the 31st December, 1872. $5,075,628 54 
Premtums received on Marine Risks. from ist y 
P, uary, Pale 0 31st a See is iit Ja en 95 DISBURSEMENTS. 
remiucas on Po ne Sak ears ep *..-. 2,070,689 45 | Paid losses by death........ $243,715 59 
———-~—~_| Paid annaity and endow- 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,988,679 40 
No Policies hove oan Gaurd upon “Life Risks, ment claims.........-..++ 8,140 00 
Dor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Paid for surrendered poli- 
_ euarine Rika, sateen as 2 1873, CE. cides teececesecececes 400,360 59 
remiums marked off from 1st Janua‘ 
to 81st December, 1872.....+.. rena sue. -45,776,518 70 aoa op 
a pe ‘aid dividends............ 
Losses paid during the same period.....,....$2,389,544 82 promote act aS 
Re 1.055.707 68 Dividends and payments to 
turns of Premiums and Expenses........- $1,055,707 68 policyholders............-..++++- $929,863 55 
The Company has * Stewine Agnete, vis. : Commissions..............+++ 082,029 23 
Jnited States and State of New Yor CK, Advertising, printing, etc.... 36,277 07 
City, Bank, and other Stocks.. eas +201 HAG 730 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 3,480. Medical fees..........2++++. 896 68 
Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages.......- 217,000 00 | Salaries....... Buknigttaced + 82,744, 05 
Inte “Company estimated at end claims die the 409.003 18 | Taxes, rent, and all other 
Fremiess i d Bills Reocivable. a7 58 “4 OXPENSES, ....--+-eeeeeeeeee 44.819 12 
ash Bank... wee... er ah an * eerste Total of expenses.. .....0-e-s0se-0e $204,776 15 
Total Amount of Assets......... idaSeiooniaes $15,571,206 13 ———— 91,134,698 98 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates of 


profits will be pald to the holders thereof, or their legal CASH ASSETS, invested as below,.$3,940,999 84 


3 Fourth of Feb- 
Bl eee on and after Tuesday, the Fo ASSET Ss. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be | Cash in Bank and Trust Company........ oore+s $126,241 4 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal | Cash in Company's office.......-.---++++++ aia 274 15 


Bonds and mortgages. ........+--sseeeeeees 







representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- «2,627,576 52 


ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will | New York City and County securities... seocessss 483,110 00 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of | Brooklyn securities.............sce-++-++e++see00 202,080 00 
nena eee ee ce nS 
A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared onthe net perce: adda prod aie RE AE ones 00 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Aged bilinncés dticured, ie eS 17,968 1 
Ot ete hae mee eon e prarn di wae ae Deferred semi-annual and quarterly premiums, 118,120 26 
so palais cate gid sty ee Premiums in course of collection............. «+» 87,523 96 
By order of the Board, Interest accrued.........02:2ssseesseeee acccssee i @ 
me APMAN, Secretary. a 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 1 Cosh Assets, Jan. 1, 1873, $3,940,999 84 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN DN. JONES. JAMES LOW. LIABILITIES. 
CHARLES S DENNIS. Rk. J. HOWLAND z 
H, OR RFENJ. RABCOCK, Reinsurance reserve, 4 per cent. . .$2,955,738 00 
peer “corr is wt oe Dividend reserve........s0+e+000e . 170,275 00 
CH Hy wie got H. RUSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNCE RY. Claims in course of settlement.... 57,636 66 
LOWELL HOUMROOK 2 ORE wenn Estimated cost of collecting out- 
ROVAL el ELPS SHFPPA RD c ANDY. standing premiums, etc. , etc.... 45,791 25—3,229,440 91 
CAE TOW. BASS niet 
Th Saale 1 Aa a Da 
a wee ee ae 
'ELS > ’ 
wit ie TURGI ame ALEXANDER V KE, Estimated by the New York State standard of val- 
HENRY K. BOGER CHAS. a LEVE RICH. uation, and that recommended by the Insurance Con- 


JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja. wea HO. LOW. 
Cc. A. HAND, HAS. H. MARSHALL, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


vention, the surplus of the Company would be in- 
creased $280,000, making @ total eurplus of 

$991,558 92, calculating by that standard. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. % NEW BUSINESS” 


J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. OF THE 


HANOVER United seates Life Insurance Company, 





























NEW YORK, 
for 1871 and 1872, 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 5-2 icv imornce| SES 
120 BROADWAY, N. Y. ee a a 
ae Increase in ome 93,508,008 Decrease 
CASH ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1873, | S@2200- : . 
Per cent Ses 68 77! 43 

OFFICERS: 


$886,540.40, 


JOHN E. De WITT, President; 

Charles E. Pease, Secretary; 

Charles P. Fraleigh, Assistant Secretary; 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President. William D. Whiting, Actuary; 


I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. N. De Groot, Cashier. 


HOME 
_| INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, Be eaptaranhatn 











CASH CAPITAL, - -: = - = =" $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1873, - s= = 5 © *& 2 * = $4,446,858 73 
LIABILITIES, - °- ie ae ee: FTE eS Mee: $550,914 19 





BSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, anata the Assets of the Company en the Ist day of January, 1873: 
ASSETS. 








Cash tn Bamk......--ccccscccccccces socccccccceesescocecsseces seccces a . $204, a3 gt 
Bonds and omen being first ifen on real estate worth $4,%: - 1,91 0,76 0 
,oans on Stocks, payable on demand ‘market value of +. -— #137509 94, 73 49 
United States Stocks (market VALUE). cc. sce cececcecseerencereeeeetanseres *e “1,68 1745 00 
State Konds (market vaiue)......... ences ents 0, 33 +4 
nterest due on Ist January, 1873.. ° eeccccccccce ccc ceccqecesecbeseouscoussccccceseoccce 2 2 > 3: 
Balance in hands of agents............ 74, 62 7 
Bills ges and other yi Ra ieee teats . a0 38 ot 
Ivages and other misce aneous ee dsereseeeeees ae 0: 
premium d on Policies issued at this office ___ 16,222 0 








Total. ..ccccccccccccccce socsscsssssecateeesececesseasensssstacseesseeesets eccccceseereccesees tee rw 446,358 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1873....--.-.--- Sdadities cadhaceitediaacaraesa Tieeeesaeanel $587.939 19 
Dividends unpald......,.....¢+-+ dianatnde saa cwebhepecagie 41th S. Lickdangutsssas4ccbon’ 83:33 48 


Total.....seccccsceseee coe covseees ciscibceidendises seecerecceccccccsccesscseteetesseeees ....$590,914 19 


HARLES J. MARTIN N, President. 
” H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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Gomme cial, 
DRY Goons. 


THERE has been no special movement in 
the dry goods market as yet, but the indica- 
tions are fayorable to ah early and large 
business. The jobbers have’ been rather 
more busily employed than is usual in the 
middle of January, and there are a good 
many large customers in the city from the 
South and the Southwest, who have pur- 
chased freely.. The market is well supplied: 
with desirable domestic cottons, but there is 
nothing approaching to an excessive supply 
in the hands of agents and commission 
houses. The price of the raw material is a 
fraction, lower, and a few lots of winter 
prints have been closed out at asmall reduc- 
tion of prices; but there are no reasons for 
apprehending a declining market. The com- 
parative ease which begins to prevail in the 
money market is sensibly felt by dry-goods 
dealers, as wellas in all other departments 
of trade. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
rather more active for special makes, but 
the general demand. has not much improved. 
The sales are for the immediate demands of 
trade, and there are no transactions of mo- 
ment of a speculative character. The sup- 
ply of standard sheetings is by no means 
large, and prices are very firm, with no in- 
dications of a change to lower rates. 

Bleached sbeetings and shirtings are in 
rather more active demand from first hands, 
with special activity in the demand for 
sheeting widths, the stock of which in first 
hands is light, and prices have been ad- 
vanced from 2 to 2} cents a yard. The 
stock of fine shirtings in first hands is repre- 
sented as small, and prices are very firmly 
maintained. 

Printing cloths are not so firm in price, 
the demand is less active, and sales of 64s, 
extra quality, are reported at 78 to 74 cents 
for immediate delivery. 

Prints are now coming into active de- 
mand for the spring styles, but the agénts 
are backward in making their usual display. 
Those that have been offered, however, of 
the new styles are attractive and satisfac- 
tory. The prices of the suring styles are not 
yet established. For sheetings there is a good 
demand and prices are very firm. 

Ginghams are not yet in active demand, 
but there is more inquiry for these goods 
and prices are generally very firm. 

Cotton duck is not much inquired for at 
this stage of business but there are moder- 
ate sales, at steady prices, and an improved 
demand is anticipated when the spring busi- 
ness fairly commences. 

Cotton drills of standard quality are in 
steady demand, but chiefly for home con- 
sumption. The demand for export is light at 
present. 

Osnaburgs are said to be in rather better 
demand, but there are no changes in 
prices. 

Cotton yarn has advanced in price half a 
cent a yard for the coarse grades; but the 
fine grades are without change, though there 
is a decided improvement in the demand. 

Corset jeans are selling more freely, and 
the prices of all the popular makes are well 
maintained. 

Cambrics are without quotable change; 
but there is a good demand for these goods 
and an advance is not altogether improbable. 

Rolled jaconéts are in’ less demand than 
had been anticipated, but the stock in first 
hands is not extensive and prices are steady 
for all the popular makes. 

Silesias are selling steadily, but chiefly 
to the clothiers. The demand from the 
jobbers is small. Prices are firmly main- 
tained. 

Apron checks are inactive, but there is no 
excess of supply in first hatids and prices 
are firm. 

Stripes of standard makes are in: better 
demand, with a promise of a fair business. 
Prices are firm. 

Ticks are in moderately good demand, 
but prices are unchanged. 

Denis and cottonades are in limited sup- 
ply, and prices are firmly maintained. 

oolens are generally less active than 
might have been expected, or than the 
agents generally anticipated. 

Cloths and overcoatings are not in active 
demand, and the sales have been restficted 
to a few special grades, but at steady prices. 

Doeskins are in very limited demand, 
with small sales of a few favorite makes. 
But prices are without change. © 

Cassimeres are in fair demand for the finer 
grades of fancies, but the sales are not 
large. Prices are nominally unchanged, 
but they cannot be quoted as firm. 

Satinets have been in ‘rather better de- 
miand, but the sales are small and prices un- 
changed. 

Flannels are not in active demand, and the 
sales are to a limited extent and only to 
supply the current demands of trade. 

Foreign goods aré without any special 
movement. The very. heavy importations 
since the first.of the year have had no in- 
fluence as yet.on prices, and may not; but, 
if the increase in importations is mostly 
owing to consignments on foreign account of 
goods which could not find a market they 
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" will haye to be sold, whether there is an im- 
mediate demand for tiem or not, aiid the 
effect will be to lower prices. 
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COFFEES.—The niarket for Brazils continues 
strong, with an upward tendency for invoices. 
The latest telegrams from Rio show an advance 
of.3¢.ct., gold, and prices.still. hold firm in 
European markets, The. distributive demand 
is only moderate,-as country dealers are not yet 
educated up to the late important advance. 
There are no immediate. prospects for a decline, 
however; as, should the high ranze of values 
diminish the consumption, the effect on the 
market willbe very gradual. East.and West 
India Coffeés‘are nearly all insecond Hands, and 
full prices are asked and obtained by dealers. 

FISH AND SALT.—The market for Dry Cod 
is active. Prices are very firm, the recent large 
sales having reduced the supply. The demand 
for Mackerel bas improved, and, with light 
stock, prices are very firm. Smoked Herring 
are in fair request and steady. Dutch Herring 
dull and lower. From the Boston Shipping 
List of 22d inst. we notice that the inspection 
returns of Mackerel this year show a falling off 
of nearly 30 per cent. from last season. Liver- 
pool Fine Salt is in good demand at well sus- 
tained prices. Bulk is in large stock and in- 
creasing. The demand is limited and market 
weak. Domestic without change. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market is quiet. 


uotable change in values. Currants are easier. 

rime Turkey Prunes are in favor and very 
firm. Nuts are steady. No change in other 
descriptions. Foreign Green are in fair supply 
and moderate demand. 


MOLASSES.—The supply of New Orleans is 
ample for the present; but tbe larger portion of 
best selections is held for higher prices. The 
market has further advanced, with an active 
demand, and all desirable lots offered are quickly 
taken at advanced rates. The market is very 
strong in tone, hardens. gradually, with a de- 
cided confidence on the part of holders and the 
majority of buyers in further increased values, 
Foreign is neglected, the quality of the present 
small stock not being attractive to the trade. 
The small sales occurring are made at steady 
prices. The first cargo New Crop Cuba arrived 
this week, but has not been sold. Porto Rico 
will be late in coming forward, owing to con- 
tinued rains in the island, retarding grinding. 

RICE.—The late advance is well sustained. 
Stocks are light and receipts small. The de- 
mand from the extreme South and Southwest is 
sufficient to take the production as fast as milled 
at Charleston and Savannah, which augurs a 
small supply for this market and indicates 
higer prices when the spring demand sets in. 
Foreign is in good request and, with high gold 
and moderate stock, is firm. 

SPICES are in good jobbing demand. Zanzi- 
bar Cloves have advanced, with some excitement 
in the market, based upon advices of a small 
crop. Pepper bas an upward tendency. Pi- 
— is slightly higher. All other kinds are 

rm. 

SUGARS.—The demand for Refined contin- 
ues steady, with no essential change in vulues. 
There is no special strength to the market. 
The moderate production is about equivalent 
to the demand; and, as the Kefiners, who have 
ceased work, are not anxious to resume till a 
larger supply of Raws enable them to buyat 
less prices, or & more active demand for their 
production proves remunerative, no special 
changes are looked for. Raws are held with 
much: firmness. Stocks continue as reported 

for the past five or six weeks, the current re- 
ceivts being about equal to the sales. The new 
crop will be late in coming to hand, a continu- 
ance of rain in the West India Islands delaying 
grinding. The crop is admitted to be lurge, 
but planters as yet are higher in their views 
than American, Continental, and English mar- 
kets seem to warrant. 

SYRUPS meet with a steadily improved de- 
mand. The stock is gradually decreasing and 
sellers have the advantage. The increased 
value of New Orleans Molasses imparts addi- 
tional strength to the Syrup market. ‘he 
finer and medium grades are most in request, 
whilst Syrap the product of Molasses is not 
sought, for. Sugar-house is very firm, with a 
decided’ scarcity of barrels and but few hogs- 
heads. 

TEAS.—Theée demand for invoices remains 
dull, but the distributive demand is improving, 
as the high price of Coffees causes consumers 
who study economy to use Tea instead. Deal- 
ers haye more confidence in the future of the 
market, and in some cases are not offering 
their goods at present market figures. New 
Crop Teas of fine quality sell most readily, 
while low grades of the Old Crop are neglected. 


GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 
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A Table of Quotations will be found in another 
column. 











BREADSTUFFS, Ero.—The Flour market 
ruled active and buoyant throughout.the week, 
with a gradual hardening in values and contin- 
ued upward tendency. The receipis coutinue 
small, and with the present localand export de- 
mand the stock is diminishing. The late storms 
are unfavorable for rapid movement of produce, 
and accessions in any considerable quantity can- 
not be expected at present. All kinds show an 
advance, shipping es more especially, with 
a good demand for England, the Provinces, and 
West Indies. Transactions to a limited extent 
have taken place for future delivery. Southern 
is held with reserve. Holders are very firm,par- 
ticularly for medium grades. At the close 
there was less animation, the firm tone of hold- 
ers. checking the demand. Buyers willing to 
‘operate at previous prices, but loth to pay a fur- 
ther..advance. Receipts for the week, 42,118 
barrels. - Exports, 22,319 barrels. Rye Flour is 
slow of sale and prices favor buyers. ,Corp 
Meal is in limited supply and active request 
at full prices. Oat Meal continues steady. 





Malaga Raisins are in small demand, without |. 





Feed is firmer and in good demand: Buck- 
Wheat Flour is dull and in purchaser’s favor, 
with an increased supply. The Wheat. market 
opened firm, with a fair milling and a ay de- 
mand, and some speculative request, which gave 
holders an opportunity to advance prices, in 
which they were strengthened by an advance in 
European markets. But at the close, with firm- 
ness of freights and tonnage not plenty, ship- 
pers were not inclined to pay the extreme rates 
of holders, and millers bought lightly. Winter 
is in small supply and beld firmly. e arrivals 
are light and stock diminishing. Receipts, 58,- 
012 bush. Exports, 71,416 bush. The demand 
for Corn is variable, with but slight.changes in 
prices. The home demand is large, with some 
increase in exports. The large crop and ample 
supply prevents an advance, whilst the slight 
remuneration to the grower precludes a decline. 
Receipts, 73,620 bush. Exports, 302,017 bush. 
Oats are in moderate demand, the supply is 
about one-half what it was one year ago. ces 
vary but slightly. Receipts, 93,376 bush. Rye 
is inactive and in buyers’ favor. Barley is in 
active demand at higher values. The stock 
afloat has been mostly disposed of. The mar- 
ket closed strong, with an upward tendency for 
prime. Receipts, 2,400 bush. Barley Malt is in 
light demand. Sellers are firm and carry their 
stock with confidence. Receipts, 10,640 bush. 


BUILDING MATERIALS are in fair but suf- 
ficient supply for the season of the year, with- 
out noticeable change in values. 


COTTON.—The market opened weak and de- 
pressed, but closed with some animation at 
cent per pound advance, with a 1¢ asked, which 
checked business. Spinners were the principal 
purchasers, with a slight. demand from export- 
ers, For future an advance is obtained, The 
market closed firm and held higher for forward 
delivery. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—The market for 
Hides continues firm, with a very moderate de- 
mand. In Leather a fair business is doing at 
quoted values. 


LIVE STOCK.—The changes in the Cattle 
market within the past two weeks is something 
unusual. The sudden and sharp advance, suc- 
ceeded by as abrupt and marked a decline, and 
this followed with another rise, lasting but two 
consecutive days, does not tend to inspire con- 
fidence in values. Irregularity in the receipts, 
occasioned by delayed stock trains, is the occa- 
sion of the fluctuations, the market being alter- 
nately bare and overstocked. The lowest values 
this week average higher than one year ago. 
With a market glutted with Poultry and Game, 
and liberal supplies of cheap Pork, high prices 
cannot be obtained for any length of time for 
Beef or any other Fresh Meat. At the close the 
market was again firmer, the late storm having 
delayed trains. The receipts of Beeves this 
week are much lighter than last. The range of 
— has been for Native and Western Steers 

0 to 14 cts. per pound. Fleshy Kentucky cs | 
to 1344 cts. Common to Fat Texans 9 to 1 
cts. Veal Calves 8to 104% cts. Grassers $64 
to $784 per head. Hog Dressed Veals 18 tol 
cts. per pound. Milch Cows $40 to $75 per head. 
Sheep 5% to 8 cts. per pound. Good Lambs 
84 cts. and Extra 9 cts. per pound. Live 
Hogs 4% to 5 cts. City Dressed Hogs 53 to 


6% cts. Western 54 to6 cts. and Pigs 7 cts. 
per pound. 


METALS.—The market for American Pig 
Iron is steady at quoted prices. Scotch is 
quiet. The market is somewhat depressed, in 
consequence of the confused condition of the 
market on the other side. Stocks are light, 
and, in the absence of demand, holders await 
future inquiry. Rails are steadily held; the in- 
quiry is light. Scrap is a little firmer, without 
business, the advance abroad imparting confi- 
dence to holders. Refined Bar is firmly held. 
Steel is very firm, with a scarcity of desirable 
sizes of Cast. Ingot Copper rules very quiet. 
Manufactured steady. Pig Lead is in better re- 
quest and firmer. Manufactured unchanged. 
Spelter is doing better, and with an increased 
demand has an upward tendency. The stock is 
light. Pig Tin is decidedly dull, and holders 
are willing to accept lower prices. Plates con- 
tinue firm, with a fair amount of business. Iron 
Wire is steady. Zinc is without change. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Pot 
Ashes is firm at $8.50. Pearls nominal. For- 
eign Coal is in light supply and hardening 
in value. Domestic is active, the small 
supply not admitting of large transactions. 
Cooperage Stock steady. Drugs and Dyes 
are looking up. Dye Woods dull and nom- 
inal. Feathers quiet. Guano in good de- 
mand. Hardware quiet, without noticeable 
variation in prices. o material changes are 
expected in the new schedules to be issued ina 
few days by the leading houses. Hay continues 
in good shipping and fair local demand, with 
some additions to the stock and no change in 
prices. Straw is in fair request at sustained 
prices. Hemp is dull. Jute inactive. Hops are 
depressed, owing to the large reecipts of En- 
glish. Domestic are held at previous rates, with- 
out business. India Rubber quiet. Paint steady 
and firm. Paper and Paper Stock firm. Clover 
Seed firm and tends to higher rates, with a 
lively demand for export. Timothy quiet. 
Goat Skins in fair demand, Deer less active 
and nominal. Tallow quiet and firm. Tobacco 
firm, with an increase for the home trade. 
Freights are a little irregular, but slightly easier 
generally. 

OILS, NAVAL STORES, Etc.—Crude Sperm 
and Whale Oils are firm, with a moderate in- 

uiry. Menhaden firm and scarce. Linseed 
ra with a moderate jobbing demand. Crude 
Cotton Seed quiet. Prime Winter Lard steady. 
Tanners’ Oils steady. Petroleum is a little 
firmer. Refined is in moderate demand from 
shippers, witb less inclination on the part of 
holders to accept the late reduced prices. The 
Creek markets also sbow increased strength. 
At the close there was an improvement in val- 
ues. Naptha dull. There is an active demand 
for Spirits Turpentine, with an excited market. 
The sales are principally to speculators, with 
some call from shippers. Strained Rosins are 
more steadily held, with increased activity to 
the market. Tar and Pitch quiet. 

PROVISIONS.—The weakness apparent last 
week has given way to a better market in Hog 
products. Mess Pork shows more animation, 
with a decided firm feeling for deliveries extend- 


ing to April next, A fair amount of Old Mess 


Western 


has been disposed of at firmer prices. 
The increased 


Prime Mess is in light request. 


activity in Meats has imparted a better demand 
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for Dressed Hogs, at % to &% cent per pound. 
advance. Western arrive slowly, and are steady 
at the improvement. Cat Meats are In incr 
request, prices ruling siroug. omoked in good 
cemand at steady values. Middles, both long 
and sport, clear for prompt delivery are in ac- 
tive request. Receipts for the present, are inade- 
quate to the wants of shippers; for ffiture de- 
livery higher rates are‘insisted on, but quota- 
tions are nominal Bacon has been in active 
and large demand for export; shipments are’ 
unusually large. The advanced pretensions of 
holders checked business at the. close. Beef is 
steady, with tens. sales. Beef Hams quiet. 
Tierce Beef dull and nominal. Lard is in good: 
demand, with small receipts, closing strong and 
firm. Sales for the week, 16,812 tierces. Ex- 
ports, 4,150,910 pounds. 

WOOL.—The market hab ruled quiet, but 
generally firm. There, is fair inquiry, but the 
stringency in money affects trade, and manufac. 
turers complain somewhat of the slow sale of 
goods. The stock of Domestic Fleece is, re- 

rted light here, but thought to be ample in 
oston and Philadelphia. The supply of 
California and Texas here has been quite 

Of Foreign, Cape is in full supply, with a 
scarcity of Montevideo and Australian. The 
woolen-goods marketis not in a satisfactory 
condition, and manufacturers await a better de- 
mand for their product before entering the 
Wool market, except for immediate wants. 
Reports are to the effect that some of the 
largest mills have ceased work for the present. 


WHOLES COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 








Reported expressly for Tae: Isperenpext by H. K 
TuurBer & Co., Nos. 173 and 175 Chambers Street, 





Commission on Butter, Kegs, Poultry, etc., is 5 per ot. 
Flour, Grain, etc., 234 per vent. 
Marking-piates furnished on application. 


BUTTER.—The market continues strong, and prices 
have favored sellers throughont .the week, especially on 
allgood table qualities. The export movement is Te 
bnt the local demand is reducing the stock rapidly, an 
with decreased ipts some it t was evid 
amongst holders of Paeked Butter. Very full prices are 
rovement on 





k 11,217 pek ly oh Ly 
week 11,217 pckes. po e@ quote; 
Orange County Pails and Creamery, # Bh seccceed ri @u 
River Pails, Selected - 77 









te Dairy, Poor to Fair.... 
State Welsh Tubs, Poor to Choice. 
State Firkins, Poorjto Choice... 
Western Firkins and Tubs. 





Skimmed Cheese. ........c.sccscccesee cescassenecesO( MNKs 
GGS.—The market has been in sellers’ favor the As > | 
and supp’ di 
fe 


E n 
through, the stock being exhausted lies retar 
by Thursday's snow storm... Prices are v: le, and can: 


y 
t be quoted with exactness, in some instances the 
arriving being" grabbed un” at almost any asked pri 


POULTRY AND GAME.—The market is overstocked 
Game. mach of ft 


4 reid in gO i 
and very Choice Turkeys are readily tuken. Live Geese 


to be disposed of. Ohoice Giickens : demand 
y 
and Ducks are plenty and lower, Other kinds in pals 
















supply and ing fair prices. The supply of Quail 
arge and values are Grouse p! at easier 
rates. Partridges in fair demand and in buyers’ favor. 
Hares in very abundant supply and lower. Venison ac- 
u tes and is very slow of sale. We quote: 
Live Fowls and Chickens, per Db. -— He 
Live Turkey-, per i. - 6b @ ib 
Live Ducks, per pair % @ei 13 
ive Geese, per pair bh @30 
yressed Fowls and Cbickens, pe: s$@ 16 
dressed Turkeys. per D.... 10 @ 16 
Jresse ese, per I... 9@ 1 
rouse, per palr....... 56 @ 6 
artridges, per pair........... 0 @ % 
Canyas-back Ducks, per pair 0 @1 8. 
Mallard Ducks, per pair.... 0 @ 
Hares, per pair.......+ ..+++ 5 3 # 
Venison, Short Saddles, per ib... .- B I 
sss hole Deer, per Ib 171@ $ 


BEESW AX is in small supply, with light receipts. Sales 
of 2,000 pounds at 88 to 344¢ cents per pound for Western 
and Southern, 

BROOM OORN is steady at 6to 7 cents per pound 
New Green; 6 to 63 cts, for Old; 5 to 6 cts. for OPE eed: 
and 2to 8 cts. for Old Red. Broomsare firm. 

BEANS.—Receipts, 4,816 bushels, Med are 
and in fair request, Marrowfate are steady, 
shipments, hite Kidney. Pea Beans are quiet and 
nominal. Red Kidney in light request. We quote: 

rowiats, prime, per bushel...........+se0- $2 






POTATOES.—Sweet are a trifle firmer. Irish are 3 
Jersey exgeptet ny ich are easier, with a phere 5 
4 e ; : 














uote : 

Peachbl , per barrel, in bulk..........s000. #8 3 
pacts: Rose 4 ener ns ea 
Ordinary, < Hi 3% 








Sweet Potatoes, per bbl... 

her iinds are -very 
an 

r . d d_ nominal. 

purchasers’ favor. oo are very dull an = 


Blackberries quiet. 
quest. Ph ms in moderate demand at quoted valu 







uote: 
Tpples, State and Western. per Ib... .. 4%@ 9 
= Southern, Sliced. Sees é on 8 
. x uarters, sau beseeeee 
Peaches, Georgia and N. C., Peeled, per. lb....12 8 
« ” Virginia. . ae 
“ 
©: Guat es 1 4e@ 5 
Blackberries, por Ib.......-.+-.++6 +» 8% 3 
herries, ee 2 
lums, we secatssvocencnersorestececoeces, 15 @18 
Raspberries, nalts sete 34 
GREEN FRUITS-—Apples l request and 
slightly easier. Cranberries me varia in 


the views of holders. Peanuts extremely dull. Hickory 








GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 








tor 








70. 
fair to good, per bushel.. ae g 

Mediums, se Asiaes v-+ 2 60@ 2 80 
Red Kidney, 3 0@ 3 
Kidney, ; Se ae Ra 2 70@ 8 06 

PEAS.—Southern Black Bye are firmer. Green are in- 
active, Canada in increased supply, without change in 
values. We quote: : 
Southern Black Eye, dnd two-bushel bag......02 90@63 05 
Greae. ordinary ie D ime, per bushel... } H s 

a, free, in barre! He 
ant in bulk, in bond. 1 05@ 3 16 


DOMESTIC DRIED EROITE— Southern Sliced Apples: . 


Nuts quiet and in buvers' rr. e quote: 
pples, Wosere. Mixed ice, per bbl... ..92 50@*3 00 
* rdinary, per bb edee covood z 
Cranberries, per bushel .. 2 : , 
a per bbi..... 9 0@T 
Peanuts, per bushel... 1 1 
Hickory Nuts, “ ..... 1 3 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
péroared EXPrest.t rol“ Tar Inveratdett,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


Grocers, 173 and 115 Cham 


bers street. 
Groceries and Provisions. 
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Herring. No. 

1, big nah 4 a—2 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 

Our ‘sales of Butter and other Produce are made 
direct to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shippers). 
We therefore possess unusual facilities for getting the 
full market value for all goods consigned to us. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Monpay Eventme, Jan. 27th, 1873. 

THR followmng are the wholesale net casp orices of all 
the leadne styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold in the New 
York market. {t is confidently betfeved that this weekly 
intormation. specially reported to Ta INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectiv than to any other newspaper ip the city) 
is worth. to every dry goods mercnant. ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper 














PRINTS. 

Amoskeag.............. 10 

Washington -- 114 Wamsutta 
Corestoga. ns | & 
Merrimack, 14 0} 
Jocheco. 3 Hamiiton 
Sprague 1g Richmond. 
he Ee 11% ht 
American. .....0, vers Ig Mourning. 
Lo rer as Il tel... 
Allens. ....2... coacedsoe 11% Oriental... 
Lancaster 

Hartford ° 
Renfrew... Amoskeag... 
BROWN SHEETINGS. 

Amoskeag. A. ..44...14 | 


Lawrence.D..... 4 
© Lleses 












Laurell, Di. 
“Bt 


Atlantic, A 
H 




















1 
tne: L 
oa 
12 
Indian He oe 
ber 8-4.... 
Exeter, A. 4-4....1 = B 
ae * +78 4.1 . * W. 
Medfora.. 44 23 Golden Bide intone il 
Augusta... 44...) 4 Great Fa'ls. F... vi... 
ben . 8-4... 1 -- 12 
Pittsfield. «44... 11% 
Kennebec. -- 4-4....1056 
OCASSCt,...000.--44...-14 
=, Meawed 3-4.. 10 


New York Mills. .4-4. Clintsn, _ (ae ae: 13 
Wamsutta. An.troscoggin. ety ées cs 
Tuscarora Reynolds, ) 5 ER ee 12% 
Bates. .... Mystic Lake .. 17 
White Koc Ballou & Son. a 
Forestdale ; 2 
Masonvilie 


Williamsville... *4-4....19 
Blackstone...... 
4-4 


“ 


46-inch 
New Market, A 
« Cc Thoro dike, 


“ 





Wauregan ...... Great, Falls, : 
" t 
Red Bank........ 4-4... i 
Waitheia’ 1:8 -+10%6 
42. 


“ 
Bay Mills, ., 
Green,G@......... 
yam Aa..f 








DENIMS. 
; | Otis Company, <.. 1734 
1 Warren, Brown... C3 
Union Lewiston, Brown......: 34 
M Columbian, AA..... ..22 
STRIPED SHIRTINGS. 
Qumeskens.. ae Whittenton. A.... i 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 

FOR FAMILY USE. 


Pints............. ...50 Cents. 


Half Pints.,........--6.+--eeeeee 
FOR SALE BY ALL ‘GROCERS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 


Rich Laces and Lace Articles, 


Hadkfs, Collars, Shawls, Capes, 
ettes, etc., etc., 





Collar- 


French Embroidered Setts, Valen- 
cennes Setts, 


UNSURPASSED IN STYLE, 
at attractive Prices. 


HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOY’S 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER: 

















Pittsfield... 








York, 80-inch. ......e00e 31 
York, inch. ee 2 
Thorndike, A 7 
Amoskeag, ACA 2:30 





“CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........-. o. olde 
Laconi 








BROWN DRILLS. 





Amorkeas. Appleton....... + LBS 
Pegperell Tremont .. 14 
Laconia.... . Augusta....... 

ee eses 3 Winthrop. 22.2.8 





Manchester 


CANTON FLANNELS. 


Hamillton.........ccceee W7 
Laconia.... 16 


Everett, T....c...cceee 1235 
Tremoni, A....- 
hoe 


Amoskeag, A.. oe 
Kllerton, i. acces eteases 36 











Nashua, A... -s--e.000 











“BEST IN THE MARKET.” 


ASHWORTH’S 


Six-Cord 
SPOOL COTTON. 


The GROV ER ‘% BAKER Sewing 
Machine Company. 


NEW LACES 
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JUST RECEIVED, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


will open on MONDAY, 27th, an elegant assortment of 
Real Valenciennes, Mechlin, and Black 
Thread Trimming Laces. 


Point, Point Applique, and Black Thread 
Barbes, Black Thread Lace Fichu Capes. 
Peint J.ace Collarettes, Capes, etc. 


Also a choice variety of made-up Valenciennes Lace 
Goods in Capes, Fichus, Collarettes, Collars, 
Sleeves, Handkerchiefs, Jabots, etc., etc. 


On MONDAY, January 27th, we will offer a fine assort- 
ment of 


New Spring Cambries, Calicoes, 
Striped and Figured Percales, 
Striped and Embroidered Piques, 
Printed Linen Lawns, ete., ete. 


Embroideries. 


1,000 dozen French Needlework Bands. 
(At Malt tlieir original cost.) 

A large Job Lot of Hamburg Edgings and In- 
sertings, and Double Linen Chemise 
Bands. 

(Much below regular prices.) 

A fine line of Night Dress Sets, Yokes, etc., on 

Percale and Linen. 


SCOTCH NEEDLEWORK SKIRTING, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLE. 
Also all the late st styles of 


Swiss and Lawn Rufflings, Plait- 
ings, Flutings, etc., etc. 


HOUSEKEEPING. GOODS 
WHITE GOODS 


coneral Honsefornishiny, 


ete., etc. 


We are prepared to offer GREAT INDUCEMENTS to 
purchasers in 


Shirting, Pillow and Sheeting 
Linens, 
OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES. 
TABLE DAMASKS, by the yard. 


CLOTHS,NAPKINS, and DOYLIES, 
HUCKABUCK and DAMASK TOW- 
ELS and TOWELINGS. 


CGUIPURE LACE SPREADS and 
TOWELS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, etc., etc. 
Together with a general assortment of goods appertaining 
to this department. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway and 19th Street. 








HOTELS 


AND 


Steamboats 
Carpeted and Upholstered 


in the best manner and on the most favorable terms by 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
IMPORT HAS AM JOBBERS OF 


427 and 429 Broadway, 305 Canal, and 27 Howard streets, 
New York. 









‘ THEBEST HEATING 
APPARATUS IN Toa 
‘WORLD. NOT A HOT 
AIR PURBNACE 

SEND FOR OIROULAR. 


THE GOLD HEATING CO. 





NOT ASTEAM HEATER, 
GIVES A PERFECTLY 
PURE WARM AIR, FREE 
FROM ALL IMPURITIES 
EQUAL TO STEAM. 





105 BEEKMAN STREET, N. ¥. 






— 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











Sinancial. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


InorepraTELy after the Boston fire, in 
November last, we had occasion to say @ 
brief word in regard to this Company, ex- 
pressing our confidence in its ability to meet 
triumphantly any and al] demands upon it. 
Weare now pleased to be able to confirm 
what we then expressed by a reference to 
the abstract of the annual statement of the 
Company, in another column, a copy of 
which lies before us, showing an aggregate 
of assets amounting to nearly four and a 
half millions of dollars, with liabilities of 
but little over one-eighth of tbat amount. 
And this, too, so soon after the great calamity 
at Boston, which whelmed so many com- 
panies in utter destruction, is a very satis- 
factory evidence of the solidity and stabil- 
ity of this staunch bulwark of protection to 
all those who are so fortunate as to hold its 
policies. The total loss of this Company by 
the Boston fire was a little less than three- 
quarters of a million dollars, and, coming so 
soon after having contributed directly from 
its resources about two and a half millions to 
the Chicago disaster, must have been a pretty 
severe test of its endurance—at any rate, it 
would have been for almost any other insti- 
tution. After the Chicago fire the stock- 
holders promptly paid in a million and a 
half in cash to restore the assets; and now 
we are gladto learn that, notwithstanding 
their very heavy loss in Boston, the 
condition and prospects of the Com- 
pany are such that the directors do not 
deem it necessary or expedient to call upon 
the stockholders again. They may have to 
wait a little for their usual dividends; but, 
under the skillful management which has 
thus far piloted the institution so success- 
fully through so many disastrous periods, we 
trust that these may not be long deferred. 
The past sixteen months have sorely tried the 
fire insurance interest, and we congratulate 
all who have come safely through the fiery 
storm, hurt though they may have been for 
the time, but, with true courage and genuine 
Yankee pluck, repairing their damage, and, 
with confidence in the future, nerving them- 
selves to their duty. We have sometimes 
thought that the property-holders and the 
general business community have not fairly 
appreciated this subject of Fire Insurance, 
and have been too much disposed to think 
that it will run itself; but a close personal 
observation for many years satisfies us that 
it requires as great a degree of skill, judg- 
ment, and experience as any business under 
the sun. This is proven by the disasters 
which have come to so many in consequence 
of a want of knowledge, both in regard to 
the adequacy of rates and a proper distri- 
bution of risks, The two great calamities, 
at Chicago and Boston, have probably had 
some effect toward correcting the public 
mind in this respect ; and parties seeking in- 
surance are more disposed to pay fair rates 
to strong, sound, and well-managed institu- 
tions. This is as it should be, for cheap in- 
surance, in our opinion, is a good deal like 
cheap doctoring—a thing that prudent, judi- 
cious people don’t want. If they have any, 
they should have the best. 





A SOUND CORPORATION. 


Tue Atiantic Mutual (Marine) Insurance 
Company of this city makes a splendid 
showing in regard to last year’s business, 
creditable to its management and satisfac- 
tory to its immense constituency, here and 
elsewhere. Its receipts on marine risks have 
amounted to nearly siz millions of dollars, 
with an additional two millions on policies 
not previously marked off. The company has 
good available assets, amounting to over fif- 
teen and a half millions, and makes a scrip 
dividend of fifty per cent. 





MONEY MARKET. 


OnE of the great questions which has dis- 
turbed the financial community has at last 
been satisfactorially disposed of by the 
appointment of a new syndicate for the con- 
version of three hundred millions of 6 per- 
cent. United States bonds into the new 5 per 
cent. bonds. The new syndicate is under 
the direction of the eminent Republican 
banking houses of Jay Cooke & Co. and Mor- 


don associates are the branches of these two 
firms, and the houses of Rothschild and of 
Baring Brothers. The conversion of three 
hundred millions of debt inte bonds whereby 
1 per cent. per annum in interest will be 
saved to the people of this country is a busi- 
ness of vast importance, the benefit of which 
can readily be calculated so far as it bears 
upon taxation ; but its immediate effect upon 
our financial interests and in influencing 
the values of all other securities cannot be 
estimated, nor hardly overestimated. The 
immediate effect of the news of the forma- 
tion of the syndicate was to create a very 
lively demand for our Government bonds in 
London, with an advance of full one per 
cent. on the new 5s, and in our own market 
they advanced to par valuein gold. When 
such houses as Baring Brothers and the 
Rothschilds undertake the negotiation of our 
bonds at a reduced rate of interest, the effect 
upon our credit abroad, which Secretary 
Boutwell testifies is equal to that of any other 
government, cannot be otherwise than fa- 
vorable to all classes of American securities. 
If5 per cent. becomes the highest rate paid 
by our Government upon its bonds, the 
bonds which pay 6, 7, or 8 per cent. will be 
in greater demand. 

The price of gold has gone up during the 
past week to 1144 per cent.; but at the close, 
notwithstanding the heavy shipments to 
Europe, which were to the extent of two 
millions on Saturday, the price fell off to 
1133 to 114. One of the chief causes of the 
advance in price was the heavy importations 
of foreign goods for the week, and the 
demand for coin for custom-house duties. 

Money has not been in quite so good sup- 
ply during the week as had been snticipated, 
and the rates of interest have been main- 
tained at 7 per cent., with exceptional pay- 
ments on call loans of coin interest, and on 
two days of the week of as high a rate as 
1-32 a day in addition to the interest. But it 
is not anticipated that these high rates can 
be much longer maintained. 

The rates of discount for business paper 
outside of the banks are lower than they have 
been; but there is so much railroad paper 
in the market, offered with a good endorser 
at 10 to 12 per cent., and in some instances 
at 15 per cent., that it keeps up the rates of 
the first-rate business paper with double 
names to9 and 10 per cent. 

The Treasury Department continues to 
take currency out of the market by selling a 
million of gold a week, and buying nota 
quarter of that amount in 5.20s. Notice 
has been given that the February interest 
will be prepaid from the 27th inst., without 
rebate. 

The Bank Statement on Saturday was 
more unfavorable than had been anticipated, 
and shows a reduction of the legal reserve of 
25 per cent. of about $285,000, although 
there is an increase in the deposits of $4,082,- 
000, of greenbacks $1,550,000, and a loss of 
$739,000 in gold. The next statement is not 
likely to be an improvement on the last 
week, on account of the withdrawals of 
gold for shipment abroad. 

Business generally is active for the season, 
and an early opening of the spring trade may 
be looked for if the obstructions to railroad 
transportation do not prevent it. 

The speculations on the Stock Exchange 
have bcen carried on very vigorously during 
the week, with a general advance in the 
leading speculative stocks—as Rock Island, 
New York Central, Lake Shore, Toledo and 
Wabash, Ohio and Mississippi, C. C. and 
Indiana Central Railroads, and in Union Pa- 
cific and in Western Union Telegraph. The 
latter stock has sold up to 85, the highest 


| vestment securities in the market, which in 








int it has yet touched. It fell off again to 
Fad; but it continues a favorite both for per- 
manent investment and for speculation, and 
its friends predict 90 for it within a short 
time. And after it touches that point it will 
not lag until it reaches par. 

We understand that a combination has 
been formed for getting possession of the 
direction of the Union Pacific Railroad, by a 
party who have examined into the resources 
and prospects of the road, and that the con- 
test for the management will be likely to 
cause a rise in the market value of the shares. 
The Credit Mobilier investigation does not 
affect the stock any and it will soon be over 
and forgotten. But the road is of inealcula- 
ble value to the country, and it will have to 
be maintained, let it cost what it may. 

Messrs. Fairbanks & Co., No. 811 Broad- 
way, are offering the first mor bonds of 
the Vermont division of Portland and Og- 
densburg Railroad, and recommend them as 
a desirable investment. This road, when 





ton, Bliss & Co., of New York, whose Lon- 


completed, will form a trunk line from 





Portland, Me., to Ogdensburg. A large 
portion of the road has already been con- 


structed and is in operation, and the remain- 
der of the line is under contract and will be 
pushed forward and finished at an early day. 





QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, SATUR- 
DAY, JAN. 25TH, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 









New York....cccccccsccscecerecccs- 130 131 
Manhattan... 157 100 
Merchants . 116 _ 

Mechanics’. 134 136% 
nION.... .. 135 _ 
America..... 18 be: 
TRY... .cccvee +250 _ 
Pheenix..... 00 _~ 
North River..... ... —_ 90 
Gallatin National. 1123 _ 
Seventh Ward...... _— 95 
State of New York.. 109% lil 
Commerce ..... ..++ -113% — 
NEB cscockscadsccsoscoucecsecsace — 13 
Jercantile ......+-.+++ -132 - 

American Excbange.. it 11s 
Bank of the Republic.. 15 17 
ank of North Americ 103 = 
THNOVET......000008 -100 - 
FVING. 0... 122 _ 
Metropolitan 133 134 
arket...... _— 124 
NASBAN..-..cccccccce -100 103 
Shoe and Leather... «144 148 
Corn Exchange 130% 135 
Continental 0 90 
St. Nicholas. 114g — 
Commonwealth 8 85 
mporters’ and Trade 197 
SEE ERE a 145 147 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’... 98 98 
Central National...........0+++e00 98 99 
113 

10536 
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INVESTING MONEY. 


Srecrau attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securitics to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted intc any stocks or _ railroad 
bonds advertised in Tut INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Toe INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 








No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Jan. 27th, 1873. 
Tne CHESAPEAKE AND On10, the CENTRAL 
Paciric and WESTERN PaciFic Bonps, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable in- 


BaNkEING OFFICE OF Fisk & ret 


time must become very scarce; especially as 
the Government will probably during the 
coming year pay off, in gold, another large 
lot of Frvz-TweEnties, and issue in their 
place Frvz Per Cent. Bonps. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND Omo Six Per 
Cent. Gotp Bonps, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon 
a property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price, 86 and accrued interest, are 
very desirable. 

The CentraL Pacrric Six Per Cent. 
Gop Bons are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25,885,000. They have for a 
long time ranged in market price near or 
above par. 

The Western Pacrric Six Per Cent. 
Gop Bonps amount to $2,735,000. This 
road is now consolidated with the CENTRAL 
PaciFic, and the payment of its bonds, 
principal and interest, is assumed by the 
latter. Coupon Bonds, $1,000 each. Their 
market price to-day is 90} to 90% As they 
have recently been introduced on the Stock 
Exchange, we expect to see them rapidly 
rise to the price of CrnrrRaL Pacirics, 
being substantially the same in character and 
value. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct a 
general banking business in all its branches. 

FISK & HATCH. 








Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
ositors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


20 WaLL STREET, January 28th, 1973, 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
now has in full operation, with regular daily 
trains, 821 miles of road. A distance of 
nearly 200 miles more is constructed. The 
Minnesota section, immediately on its com. 
pletion, entered upon a satisfactory business, 
including local traffic and the large carrying 
trade of the Northwestern British Settle. 
ments and the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
The recently completed section of sixty-five 
miles on the Pacific Coast at once commands 
a profitable business between Puget Sound 
and the Columbia River, heretofore done by 
coastwise steamers. On the opening of 
spring, with more than 500 miles of roag 
in regular operation, the Company will con. 
trol the extensive and productive trade of 
the Upper Missouri, much of Montana, and 
the Northwest. The earnings of the road 
for 1873 will be large. 

Arrangements for pushing construction 
vigorously the coming year are progressing 
satisfactorily. 

Of the nearly Ten Million acres of land 
accruing to the Company in connection with 
the portion of Road now virtually construct. 
ed some Two Million acres of excellent 
average quality are in market and their sale 
and settlement progressing. The average 
price thus far realized is $5.66 per acre, 
which is at the rate of more than $100,000 
per mile of road for the whole grant. 

The Company has already begun the pro- 
cess of redeeming and canceling its First 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, as they are now be. 
ing received at 1.10 in payment and ex. 
change for the Company’s Lands. 

With these accomplished results and most 
favorable prospects the Company is now sell- 
ing its First Mortgage 7.30 Bonds for the pur. 
pose of completing its line of road. We 
recommend them as a well-secured and un- 
usually profitable investment. They have 
the following elements of strength and safe 
ty : They are the obligation of a strong cor 
poration; they are a First Mortgage on the 
Road, its right of way, telegraph line, Equip 
ments and Franchises and a first lien on its 
Net Earnings. In addition to this usually suf- 
ficient security, there is pledged for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest a Land Grant 
of 12,800 acres per mile of road through the 
states and 25,600 through the territories 
The rate of interest (seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 8} cur 
rency. Gold Checks for the semi-annual inter- 
est on the Registered Bonds are mailed to the 
post-office address of the owner. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange on most favorable terms. For sale 
by Banks and Bankers generally. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 





E. SANFORD, 


Solicitor and Counselor, 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


Money securely loaned for Eastern parties 

First Mortgages on Improved Real Estalé 

Ten per cent. clear of all expenses. 

Pamphlets giving full information and 
references sent on application. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS 
BANK, 


ASTOR PLACE. 
NOTICE.— 


The 89th Dividend 


of this Bank, at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per wr 
will be credited to the depositors thereof on ant ae 
FEBRUARY Ist, and draw interest thereafter as q 
Money deposited up ». Fy _ = February ¥! 
interest from ee al moo beg HUNDRED AND 


N. B.—This n as 
SEVENTEEN per cent. in NINETEEN years on all d 
posite Over turee CONN WILLIAM MILES, President 
ALEXANDER C. CoLLins, Secretary. 


8 PER CENT GOLD BONDS. 


Semi-annual Interest in this city. 
Worsale at 80 and accrued interest. 
THOMAS P. ELLIS & Co 

















Btock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 






Bankers, 14 Pine 
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OmiaY & BOWEN, 
Ho. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 
and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 
Interest May and Nov., payablein New York. 





The total issue of Bonds are 
Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2a § 4,000,000 


of which !atter 


$2,500,000 


ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT ‘TAX. 
Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest. 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 





The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
thre hours’ time ; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will have means of direct 


communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 

From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to be a 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
sarnings which must accrue in the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 

As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 
uary 15th) of the following: 


yaoi RIVER R. R.............. 10214 
re MER. By. poconp orcs envscic eee 96 


ee Nepemcle — 


MORRIS & ESSEX 100 
DEL, LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. .98 


Gross Earnings 
1869~’ 70. 





$38,545,000 
This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 
er to pay its interest and running expenses. 
ig lu 7‘gages must, therefore, soou rank tirst- 
" ‘with those of the above roads. 
These bonds are a home security, and we re- 
Pie as one of the cheapest and safest on 
market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 
We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 
Descriptive Pamphlets, with full 
information, furnished on application. 
We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and other se- 
wre. at their full market value. 


e receive money on deposit, subject 
Waaren without previous notice, and 5 
Per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
Posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
éxecuted at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In- 
Vestment Securities. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
VYestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 


FF somaya st this edvertisement any oe 
Particularly reques say that the 
Were prompted so to do by reading said adver 
tisement in Tue INDEPENDENT, We desire to 
give credit where credit is due, and be able. to 
in some way all _ who deal witn us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


MEW VORK. 


eee 





FIRSTMORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Indianapolis, Bloomington, and 
Western 


EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


7 PER CENT. GOLD. 
COUPONS PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
The TIndt 1%, 2 Bl 3 ry 





and Western Road. 
from Indianapolis to Pekin, 202, miles, HAS BEEN IN 
OPERATION TWO YEARS, and has net earnings suffi- 
cient te guarantee punctual payment on all obligations of 
the Coppany; including the bonds on the Extension. of 
217 miles, and which, it is estimated, will have when com- 
Dieted an income larger than that of the old road at the 
present time, 

Nearly 100 miles of the Extension is finished, and the 
whole will be completed during 1878, making a trunk line: 
under one corporation, of 420 miles in a section not sur- 
Passed by any in the West. 

Itis seldom so strong a security is offered at the low 


price of 90 AND INTERFST. 
We recommend these Bonds as one of the most desira- 
ble securities in the market to all investors, and cial 





ly to banks, insurance companies, and for the use of 
trust funds. 
All having large investments to make are invited to go 
over the line and make personal examination. 
Pamphlets, maps, etc., furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU 8T. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS 


A7per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of the 
great roads running from New York City—on the third 
largest road in Néw York State. The most desirable 
bond of all the Midland issues, affording the largest in- 
come and promising the greatest profit, 

Price, 85 and interest. — 

We believe them one of the safestand most profitable 
investments offered in this market for years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
SOLE AGENTS ¥OR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 PINE STREET. 


‘Midland First Mortgage 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


Issued by the Montclair Railway Co., 
AND 
Guaranteed by the New York Midland. 


ONTCLAIR isthe 4, >A 4 SHORT ame 
oF tar MIDLAND thre I 








R a 
. ht it 
OV LL OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
BO DS IN inet WITE EQUAL BEOULITY. IT 1s 
LESS IN PRICE, 

We commend it to investors, 


FOR SALE BY 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & C€O., 
NO. papers Totiebotaeeh: 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


Wo. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections. made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


A.vm Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joux A. HaRDENBERGE. 

Ricuarp W. Kise, member New York Stocr 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


{including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities, 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
gis cask taterew on Ob Wo O08 ani 





™- change. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


St. Louis and Southeastera 
Railway’ Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 


of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee. 

30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
img Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 
Principal. and Interest payable in Geld in 


New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 


This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Hend:rson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucy Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
8ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any, in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose .of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business. $1,500,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this willbe- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is,” congratulating the stockholderson ‘ the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 








ie —_ 
Profit and £ afet,. 
ortland and 
gdensburg 
R ailroad 
Th in 
aw to the 
ERMONT ~ panes 


DIVISION. _— 


THe PoRTLAND 4ND OcpseNsBURG RAILROAD, VERMONT 
Divisiox, the shortest Trunk Line from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic. More than balf the line in successful operation, 
and the balance rapidly approaching completion. Mon- 
treal 57 miles nearer Portland by this route than any 
other, The First Mortgage Gold Bonds of this Road we 
recommend as combining praflt with absolute sas ety, 
For sale or exchange for marketable securities. 


BE. & T. PAIRBANES & CO., 
Sr. Jouxssury, Vr. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


311. Broapwar, N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
U8 Mux 5raset, Bostox. 


8 PER GENT. GOLD BOND. 


INTEREST PAYABLE . QUARTERLY. 


ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 


ON. A 


COMPLETED ROAD. 


The. First Mortgage of the Logans- 
port, Crawfordsville, and Southwestern 
Railway of Indiana. 

The traffic of this road has steadity increased since !t 








Naatead 


belief “that the security offered by the C 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

Under the terms of the Consolidated Mortgage, par- 
ties holding Bonds issued by the St, Louis and Soutb- 
eastern Railway Company .of Illinois and Indiana, or 
by the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad 
Company (7 per cent. currency), are entitled to the 
privilege of exchanging the same for the Consolidated 
Bonds, and can do so upon application, 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exeeptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


SOUTH SIDE RAILROAD 
OF LONG ISLAND 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


(EXTENSION) 





FOR SALE BY 


JACOB R. SHIPHERD & CO., 


BANKERS, 


24 Pine Street. 
Pamphlets and particulars upon application. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice — to spply in- 
the macket at 





vestors, » fu’ nds advert 
subscription prices, execute ak, "for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


Banking House of Henry Ciews & Co., t 





82 Wall Street, New York. 
Bills of Exchange; Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 
ts received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces) Every accommodation and Y tacility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No, 0 Wall Street, iNew York. 


OENT. Interest 
pio | Tis allowed on Daily Balances 








letion, and, in addition to its other local business, it 
is now doing a large traffic in the transportation of Block 
Coal. We offer the small amount of Bonds remaining un- 
sold, recommending them to ali classes of investors as ip 
every way safe and secure, besides rendering a larger 
income than any other first-class Railway Bond upon the 
market. For Pamphiets, with Maps and full particulars, 
apply to 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & €0,, 
11 Wall St., New York, 


BUY ALL FIRST-CLASS CITY AND RAILROAD 
BONDS 





AND SUPPLY INVESTMfANT SECURITIES, 


Send for quotations of the Securities you wish to bug 
or sell. 





WILSON ‘ EDW. Preto... 
Late Maj. Gen'l A. prove si bed 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 
OFF ICES } Gor deh ae Waive o St., York 
R. AILWAYS. 


Report Sop: Copatract, and Manage Railways; Gon: 
tract for & Steel and Tron Rails, Lag Cars, and all 


Be riti d yaoi dC ay bon ds. 
curities, and se ‘own, and County 
Tilinois and Kansas Registered Bonds ‘anted. 


SJ PER itn. NET. 


PB lowa Mig end Tro Trust b Compeny ve ya "zed Se eee: 








the collect ai annually iS bee eae tee at te Matas 
All se by the borrower, New York.and New, 
England _referen fall iedlars sent on applica- 





Fire Cannot Burn Them! 


hehe pr cat snes ot Po Cer 
ING BUT AN. EAR aw After PokrLaxp, 


CH104G0. 
Thinois farm to @ granite b' 
#100,000 wanted <a 
~ certain and pro ts. 

Excuasop © Bane’ about A pet 10 cent. semi- 
annually at Bank in New York. Has loaned millions 
and er lost a dollar, Address O, L. L. A., Jackson- 
ville, Tilinols, P.-O. Box 651 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10. Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds, 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar’d. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTSREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORK. For sale by FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine street, New York. 








eo OF THE Loearsrost, ¢ Sores. 
acre Ind,, Yan. cass a 
Ts couRSRs e February i, 1878 of the 
Bonds of this 
any rang wil be paid on AS TE on an af Aan at the office 
of JON NES Ree ncial Agents, No. 12 Pine 


- t. ‘ELSTON, Treasurer... 


| eB Pre, acann tat ieraion 
L. H. TENNEY &,CO., Chicago'and 


THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Old Newspapers of every deserivtion. Qld; Pamphiets 
of every kind, old Blank-books and Ledgers that are writ. 
ten fall, and all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers, insu®- 


ance COUR. ES 


binders pubt'e and. privat a 


JOHN .C.. 
No. 














OCKWELL, ; 
| Ann street,” 
one door west of N assan ak 
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SENATOR SHERMAN'S ‘BEG 


SENATOR SHERMAN has: reported a bill to 
the Senate from the Finance Committee as 
a substitute for the oné offered by Senator 
Buckingham; yet aimipg at the same result. 
The first section.of the bill—the enly.one of 
which we propose: now to speak—provides 
for the redemption af legaltender noteggn 
demand after the Ist of~ Janviary, 1874) at 
the office of the Assistant Treasurer'in the 
City. of New: York, when presented in sums 
of one thousand dollars or any. multiple 
thereof, either in coin or, at the option. of 
the Treasurer, by an equal amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds redeemable in gold after ten 
years and bearing five per cent. quarterly 
gold interest, the bonds to be free from all 
taxes, and the notes thus redeemed to be re- 
issued,at the pleasure of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, cither “ to purchase or redeem the 
public debt or meet the current payments of 
the public service.” This plan, as explained 
by: Senator. Sherman in his speech, is 
“founded upon the plain equity that, if we 
cannot literally-perform,our-promise-by-pay- 
ment in, coin, we will, atleast, give.to the 
public creditor who holds the notes of the 
United States:'a;bond beating a commercial 
Faluesequal: to gold” 

According to this section, theres to be but 
one place of redemption, and that ‘the 
ofi¢e of the Assistant Treasurer in the-City 
of*New York.” The aniount of ‘notes to be 
redeeméd must be at least one thousand dol- 
lars; and, if more, it must he some multiple 
thereof. The metbod-of redemption may be 
gither-by coin or by giving the holder of the 
notes an equal amount in Government bonds 
of the description named ; and. as bet ween the 
two methods the Treasurer is left free to ex: 
ercise his own discretion, under no restriction, 
‘Fhe notes, when thus. redeemed; may be re- 
issued ; and, hence, the plan contemplates ‘no 
contractiGn of réduetion of the legal-tender 
currency of the country. These notes are 
still left in cireulation, as they were before. 
The alternative of redemption either by 
coq er by bonds is; designed, as; Senator 
Sheraden gays, to provide “for the possible 
but not probable contingency that more 
notes witl be presefited than canconyeniently 
be paid in coin.” 

This bill has not been adopted by either 
house, and the probability is that it: will not 
be daring the present: session of’ Congress, 
If it provided absolutely for a coin redemp- 
tion, of legal-tender notes on. demand, to 
begin on the first day\oft ext; January, we 
should regard, it as. wholly: premature, and 
much more likely to fafl than sucteed. The 
Treasury, wowuld/ aperdily: pay ant all its 
evi, and be forced by- sheer inability to sus- 
pend auy further payment, Such, how- 
ever, is not the character: of - the bill; and, 
under. a wise. discretion exercised. by. the 
Secretary of the Treagury,- no-such exhaus- 
tion- can- ensue. He can at any moment 
arrest.a run upon the Treasury.for. gold by. 
paying the legal-tender. notes. in.@ gold, in- 
térest-bearing bond, that ig. now and ‘prob. 
ably will remain at par. with gold in the 
market. The bill as thus constructed con- 
fesaes. the incapacity of. the. Government 
boldly,and at once .to, meet the.three bun- 
dred and fifty-six millions of outatanding 
notes with the proposition.to, pay them in 
coin as.fast.as presented; and at the same 
time it indicates its desire and: purpose to 
lift thése notes to par with coin, and remove 
from them their present irredeemable char- 
acter. “It virtually says to the note-holder : 
The Governmen: will do the best it can for 
you. Se far as it can do so, it will pay in 
coin on derrand whenever you present one 
thousand doi‘ars of these notes, or any 
multiple -thereoi, for. such payments. But, 
if you should overtask its coin capacity, 
then it will give an interest-bearing bond, 
equal-to\coin im:value. In- either: mode of 
paymient legal-tender notes. wotild not be,, 
What they now are, an irredeemaple paper 





currency. 

The theory of redemption by the issue of 
Government bonds in exchangé for, these 
notes is, with but slight exceptions, ‘@ return 
to the:principle adopted in ithe: Legal-tender 
Act Of February 25th, 1862, and ‘adopted 
again in. the Act of. July 11th, 1862,. which 
authorized an additional issue of such. notes: 
Under both of these acte the note-holder hac 
the right to present hig notd in'sums of fifty 
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or any multiples thereof, for pay- 
ment in @ bond bearing six) pér cent. gold 
interest. This right was taken away by the 
Act of March.8d, 1863, which declared.that 
it-shouldé “cease and determine’’ after the 
1st of July, 1868. We have ever regarded 
this last act of Congress'as an act of bad 
faith ; apd experience has proved it to.be 
just as-bad in policy. From the moment in 
which legal-tender notes ceased- to be ex- 
changeable for Government bonds, at the 
option of: the holder, there was) no fixed 
standard of their value established by law, 
as there was before; and from that moment 
began their rapid depreciation, as compared 
with gold, The. gold gamblers had the 
whole thing in their own hands. Tais was 
a great financial mistake on the part of the 
Government. It took from the people the 
opportunity of‘exchanging legal‘tender notes 
for bonds at their option, and left the notes 
in their hands with no standard of value; 
while it violated. the faith of the Govern- 
meni as pledged in the acts of February 25th 
and July 11th, 1862. 

Senator Sherman’s bill, so far as it pro- 
vides for the redemption of legai-tender 
notes by bonds, as auxiliary and supplement- 
ary to redemption by coin, simply proposes 
to return to the principle which should have 
never been abandoned. So far the bill is 
unquestionably good. If it were passed, and 
the power, which it gives to the Secretary of 
the Treasury were wisely exercised; the 
probable effect is that legal-tender. notes 
would rise to par with coin—certainly-so if 
they continued to be redeemed in coin, and 
certainly so if the five per cent. bonds. pro- 
vided for.in the bill remained: at: par with 
coin. Would this be an evil? We think 
not, It would. make Government notes 
equal to specie in commercial: value, and 
carry, up national bank-netes to the same 
mark. by their: convertibility inte Govern- 
ment notes without: any reduction in the 
amount of either. Such being the fact, there 
would: ordinarily be no motive: to demand 
large amounts of coin; and, if speculative 
combinations were formed, with,a view:.to 
exhaust the coin resources of the Treasury, 
they could always be defeated by resorting 
to the other mode of payment. 

There are difficulties in getting back to 
specie payment by any method which can 
be devised; yet we are. inclined; to look 
upon the bill of Senator Sherman ‘As an ad- 
vance toward thisend: It may perhaps be 
improved ; and, If so, by all.means.et it. be 
¢riticised'and mae ag perfect as possible, 
The time has come when it is not too early 
to consider what shall be done by legislation 
to improve our chfren¢y system and put our 
paper circulation on a par with gold. The 
objections which have been urged against 
Senator Sherman’s bill are for the most 
part’ such as may be urged against any 
measure that contemplates a return to the 
specie basis. There are inherent difficulties 
to be encountered in such a return, and 
they can néver be-avoided by being simply 
postponed. There is not much prospect 
that the preminm on gold will permanently 
fall far below its present mark—at least, for 
some itime to come, until the people under- 
stand that the Government really means to 
take some step toward specie payment. At 
some time the Government must act, or the 
people will not. 

EO 


SPECIE RESUMPTION, 


“Wecopy from the Chicago 7ribune the 
following remarks made by: eminent New 
Yorke bankers and merchants, to: & corre- 
spondent of that journal, relative to Senator 
Sherman’s proposition to redeem United 
States notes after the first day of next year, 
either in coin or 5 per cent. bonds; to re- 
move the limij from ‘the national bavk 





the requirement as. to the. reserves from 


_ banks redeeming their notes in coin or legal- 


tender after January, 1874: 


‘* Henry: Clews does not think, that the 
United States notes are likely tobe pre- 
sented in quantities larger than can be re- 
deemed in. coin: The notes are,distributed 
all. cver the country, and could not be 8 1 
to be, forwarded to New. York forredemp- 
tion, nor would there be any motive for-the 
note-holders attempting to convert them into 


gold so Jong’as the one had ‘thé samé'value |, 
danger 


as the other. The only conceivable’ 
of a rush of..notes. 


arise from 


uBbEwY he 
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Clews say an pach comp inat would ex- | 
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“banks. The rate at which the Treasury c 
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the.option of. meeting these factions demands 

ers of 5 per cent. gold bonds, worth 
their face in gold, instead of coin; which 
would defeat the speculators. Mr. Clews 
thinks the national banks will approve 
Sh ’s plan, since it will make their 
circulation worth its face in gold. In addi- 
tion to haying about the same amount 
of specie that we had _ before the 
war, we should have $360,000,000 of rep- 
resentatives of specie, being legal-tender, 
and serving.as a basis for banking, just the 
same as.specie. The mercantile community 
very. generally. desire. a stable currency, and 
the bill would undoubtedly: produce a steadier 
condition of the money market. 

“Mr: Duncan, of the banking house of 
Duncan, Sherman & Co., said he was in- 
clined to agree with Senator Sherman’s 
views on the banking system proposed. He 
believed that there would be a necessity for 
establishing points for redemption at New 
York, New Orleans, San cisco, St, 
Louis, and other. prominent.points, He was 
of the impression that the national banks 
would not look with favor on the system 
proposed, as it would have a disturbing 
tendency. It was time, he said, that steps 
should be taken to resume specie payments, 
because the longer we continue as we have 
been the more difficult will it be to resume. 
An immediate resumption, however, is not 
desirable, or desired by the business people 
gefierally. The impression seems to be that 
it would tend to a too sudden reduction of 
prices. With the present amount of gold in 
the Treaspry, he was.of. the. opinion that it 
would be ntkenly futile to attempt a resump- 
tion of speeie- payments. es, it may 

ve.&dangerous experiment to give.the 
uropeans' an opportunity to draw off the 
old of this country. This, however, would 
fe prevented by establishing in their minds 
aconfidence in our resources. He was in- 
clined to.consider with favor the banking 
system proposed.as a step toward the re- 
sumption of specie payments. 

“Mr, H. B. Claflin, the dry goods mer- 
chant, thinks the Government would not be 
prepared to meet the demand. that would. be 
made on it fer:coin, and would be likely to 
lose considerably. by the effort,. The people 
of the South and West were not at all pre- 

ared for such a measure. would 

augh at the idea. In fact, their.great ob- 
jection to it was the belief which they en- 
tertain that it would.cause a great reduction 
in'‘prices, Mr. Claflin was not quite decided 
hitnself as te this matter. 

‘* Mr. 8, B. Chittenden, importer of dry 
ger highly. approved the provisions of 

herman’s bill as regards the circulation and 
reserves'of the national banks. Concerning 
the resumption, two, objections occurred to 
him. _Qpe wag that to make it optional 
with the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem 
notes in coin or bonds was to give too much 
power to one man. The second objection 
was that the period» of resumption was 
placed too near. The people would have no 
faith in resumption taking place with so 
little time to prepare for it. Mr. Sherman, 
however, probably intended the date as a 
feeler ; or bees he placed it so near to 
have something to concede to his opponents.” 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


THE New. Coa, ComBmnaTion.—The_ re- 
sult ofthe coat combination is appearing. 
Prices for February haye-already been fixed 
at a slight advance by the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation: Company, Delaware, Lacka- 
wana, and Western, and Wilkesbarre Iron 
and Coal Companies. The scale adopted by 
the last-named for coal at Port Johnson and 
Hoboken, the shipping points for the New 
York market, show for lump an increase of 
50 cents.a cargo ; steamer, 15 cents; broken, 
15; egg, 20; stove, 15; chestnut, 30. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Company, still hold out 
from the combination: It is said that, in 
order to force the price to a good figure,'a 


strike will be made by the miners, and. coal 
allowed to accumulate at shipping pointe. 
All operators. who will. not join the ‘‘ pool” 
are to be crushed. The Reading Railroad 
has obtained $25,000,000 from Knglish cap- 








| italists to use in the movement; One of the 


objects of the: combination is to- get full 


| control of the wholesale and retail trade. 
circulation after July, 18737 and to repeal | 


MAssacnusetTts Frances. — Governor 
Washbarn, of Massachusetts, in his recent 
message, says that the funded debt of the state 
onthe 1st of Jan., 1872; was $20, 620,864,-and 
that during the year $3,115,200 of this amount 
were liquidated, leaving a balance atthe end 
of the year of $26,514,164. To ‘this. add 
$4,178.05 of debt contracted during the 
ee on account of the Troy and Greenfield 

ailroad and the Hoosic Tunnel loan, and 
we have a total on the 1st of January, 1873; 
of $27,692;704. ‘This debt is classified as 


Railroad loans..............- $18,308,018 
oO eee: 18,519,688 
Ordinary loans.......-.....- 870,000. 

$27,602,708 












FOR 1873. 


RECENT NOTICES OF THE PREgs, 


A NEWSPAPER, when it has lived for-seys 
eral years, acquires a certain sort of person. 
ality and becomes one of the most familiar 
guests of its readers. When Tae Inpepeyp. 
ENT, therefore, adopted a new and more cop. 
venient shape, some solicitude was felt lest 
its thousands of friends in all parts of the 
country regard it.as an old acquaintance jn 
disguise, and turn its pages, for a few weeks 
at least, with a kind of mystified unfamiligg. 
ity. We have consequently taken great 
pleasure in reading the unanimous testimony 
of our exchanges and our readers concerning 
the excellence of THE INDEPENDENT’s new 
shape and the quality of its contents, We 
should be glad to print some of the many 
private letters we have received; but, since 
this is impracticable, we restrict ourselves to 
the recent notices of the press, a few of 
which we give below: 


MAINE. 


—The Christian Mirror does not go'into 
ecstasies over our change of shape, but we 
think. it likes. it. Says this organ of the 
Maine Congregationalists : 


“THe INDEPENDENT has exchanged its 
blanket quarto form for a more coavenient 
one—like that of Harper's Weekly. With 
covers, it has more the look of a magazina 
than of a newspaper. Its character and 
contributors remain the same.” 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
—The Boston papers are very kind in their 
notices of our new departure. Says the Oom- 
monwealth : 


‘*THEe INDEPENDENT signalizes its entry 
upon its twenty-fifth year by changing its 
form to a royal quarto of thirty-two paves, 
It is much more convenient for handling 
than its blanket shape of the past ten years, 
and its ability and interest are as marked ag 
ever. 


—Says the sparkling Transcript : 


“THE New York INDEPENDENT has been 
growing for a quarter of a century. Its pros- 
perity compelled it. to be a mammoth and 
rather unmanageable sheet. With the New 
Year it lias been transformed, and has come 
out with thirty two pages, each page com 
taining four columns, resembling the pic: 
torial weeklies. Its multitude of readers will 
thus be able to handle it and get at, con 
veniently, its multitude of good things, sy 
tematically arranged. Clearly, at a glance, 
this is one of the changes for the better.” 


—The Congregationalist, we are glad tosee, 
missed the usual variety of editorial matter 
in our first issue for January. We think the 
succeeding numbers must have satisfied it 
better. It says: 


“Tur INDEPENDENT appears in about 
the proportions of Harper's Weekly. lt 
seems to us that the change is a great ilk 
provement. THE INDEPENDENT sullen 
somewhat of a reduction in its editorial 
columns, but otherwise makes a fine ap 
pearance.” 


—North Bridgewater is as thriving and 
wide-awake a town as there is in Massachi- 
setts, and in the Gazetie.its editor has pro- 
vided it a worthy newspaper. We thank 
him for the following appreciative notice 
Tum INDEPENDENT, published just before 
the opening of the New Year: 


“To Taz New York INDEPENDENT WUsk 
be conceded, without question, the place of 
the leading religious newspaper in America, 
whether is taken into account. its edi | 
management, so eminently vigorous va 
strong, or the character of its contribu 
articles, coming, as they do, from, the oe 
pens in the country, or the enterprise an 
skill shown by its publisher in conducting ils 
business interests. In all its department 
isan honor to American journalism, and | 
influence for good which in directness 9 
wide-reaching extent is not matched by 
other of a dred character in the wor 
Tue INDEPENDENT was psernbhy never more 
popular than to-day, and never the welcome 
visitor to so many households. The pub 
lisher, hewever, appears not yet to haye 
reached the goal of his aspirations, either 
the excellence of his paper or the extent 
its circulation ; and, to win a still larger nome 
ber of readers,  gagrrree! still farther, SS 
provements in- the jeurnal, which bas - 
ready seemed well nigh complete in all i 
departments: Just what these i t 
ments are to. be is not yet made known; ‘a 
Mr. Bowen is not the — to oon ae 

mises,a8 thousan TO) at th 
or are already aware. In the meantime, We 
| advise our readers.to make. sure of = 
year’s issués, while the samp simethey 
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ngfield RepuBtican has not quite’ 


“with our course during the late. 
presidential canvass, but we thank it for this. 


mych of its natice of our new shape: 

“Tae [INDEPENDENT Celebrates its quarter: 
centenary by abandoning, its former pre- 

terous and arm-paralyzing size, and 
adopting the form of arg Weekly, with, 

pages, thus showing its shrewd apprecia- 
tion of poplar taste. “The prosperity of this 
great weekly was never sounder than now, 
or its list of contributors fuller or more 
tlented. In fact, it is rather a magazine 
than & paper.” 


—The. Springfield Union deserves its 
growing success, and not least.of all for its 
critical appreciation of its contemporaries. 
Itsays: 

“Tae INDEPENDENT begins the new year 
and its twenty-fifth volume better than ever. 
It has assumet the form of Harper's Weekly, 
agreat improvement over the old blanket 
sheet; but is considerably larger, each num- 
ber containing 32 pages, while the issue of 
this week has a cover besides. Among the 
contributors are Vice-President Colfax, Sen- 
afor Wilson, President Woolsey, John G. 
Whittier, Joaquin Miller, and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, and the editorial departments 
are fully up to the paper’s high standard in 
the past. Last year was the most prosper- 
ous THE INDEPENDENT ever had; but we 
sball be much diszpnointed if it is not more 
og and profitable this year than eyer 

nn 


—Tbe Adams Transcript, published in the 
old home of one of our editors, says, in an- 
nouncing our change of form: 


“Tye INDEPENDENT is well worth the 
subscription price, without the chromos; for 
itis unsurpassed for its ability, varietv, 
freshness, and interest. Mr. Gladden and 
hig associates show themselves fully compe- 
tent,for their difficult work, and are making 
Tae INDEPENDENT the leading religious 
paper of the world.” 


“The Universalist has the gift of distin- 
guishing those things that differ. It believes, 
as we do, in a broad Christianity ; but it in- 
sigs that its. breadth shall not be secured by. 
spreading it so thin as to leave no depth. It 
kindly says: 

“Tie INDEPENDENT comes to us in the 
fomiiliar type and: the familiar column, but 
in a form quitenew. As few rooms were 
lange enough to 
form of Harper's Weekly was adopted. In 

ginstance the change is certainly an im- 
provement ; and we shall resume the reading 
of'our contemporary in places of average 
ditiensions. We will add that we like THE 

PENDENT more and more. It is as cath- 
oliein spirit as ever; while it is giving more 
thought, and putting itself in greater antag- 
oniam.to the prevalent spirit of unbelief hid- 
ing itself under Christian names, We are 
hoping that the humbug of ‘ Liberal Chris- 
tianity’ has about had its day.” 


“<The Greenfield Gazette thus expresses its 
favorable judgment : 

“ THE INDEPENDENT has made an import- 
ant change in its appearance. Instead of 
the quarto form, it now comes out with $2 
pages, of the size of “Harper's Weekly. It re- 
tains all the old chenscociatiesy however, 
and will be recogni as one Of thé best 
weekly papers of the country, Its articles 
upon religion, politics, and the topics of the 
day'are by the ablest writers, and the miscel- 

matter: meets the want in every 


household... The price is $3.a,year, and lib- 
empl premiums are offered to all new. sub- 
ba & 1? ; 


RHODE ISLAND. 
—Says the Warren Gazette: 
“The last INDEPENDENT contains ‘ A Day 
Gov. S2ward at Auburn,’ full of .inter- 
est; an artistic comparison between ‘ Horace 
Gseeley.and Edwin Forrest,’ by Mary:Clem- 
mgr Ames; the usual. letter. frcm the Hon. 
Henry Wilson; short stories by well-known 
wnters; and.a host of interesting articles on 
the carrent topics of the day. The change 
of form will increase its popularity. People 
wété half'afraid to tackle the blanket sheet ; 
but-now the contents can be enjoyed with- 
out-danger of dislocating the wrists.”’ 


CONNECTICUT. 

The. Religious Herald, of Hartford, 
doubtless on the principle which leads 
matrons, giving advice to young. wives, to 
express admiration of: the traits which they 
do‘not possess, expresses its appreciation of 
our financial skill as follows: 

to 

abt 


co 
bat 


ve it ‘full spread,’ the , 


“THE; INDEPENDENT comes ,out. ‘ devel- 
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NEW. YORK. 

—The excellent Hvangelist. is of a very 
convenient size as itis; and the adoption by 
it of oarnew shape would probably be a mis- 
take; but it quite recognizes the necessity 
which there was resting upon us to make a 
change. It says: 


“‘Qur. big. neighbor, Tas. INDEPENDENT, 
from across the Park, comes in such guise 
and. form as to require a second look in order 
to recognition. It has folded up its blanket- 
sheet into thirty-two pages of four columns 
each, and swathed the whole in the lightest 
of green covers, bearing the greeting ‘A 
Happy New Year. within a wintry expanse, 
surrounded by delicately engraved columns 
and wreaths—and this. by. way of celebrating 
the commencement of its twenty-fifth year. 
Whether this form which it now assumes, in 
common with the Christian Union, is the 
best, all things considered, is a much dis- 
cussed question among weekly newspaper 
managers. Compared with its former un- 
wieldy proportions, however, we regard the 
present form of THE INDEPENDENT as a de- 
cided improvement.” 


—The Buffalo Christian Advocate is de- 
lighted with the change: 


‘This greatest of all our:exchanges comes 
to us, the first number of its twenty-fifth 
volume, changed. in form and otherwise im- 
proved, adopting the. shape of Hurper’s 
Weekly, We congratulate all its readers in 
the improved mechanism of the paper, as 
none will now tire in stretching their arms 
into utter fatigue, as before, in reading their 
chosen journal. Mr. Bowen, the proprietor, 
may well fee) proud of the success to which. 
he has brought this magnificent religious 
journal; and: under his sagacious manace- 
ment, with such names as John G. Whittier, 
Joaquin. Miller, Lucy Larcom, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Susan Coolidge, President 
Woolsey, Dr. Cuyler, Vice-President Col- 
fax, and Hon. Henry Wilson pledged in its 
interest, arcues for it greater success than 
any to which it has heretofore attained.” 


—-The Hraminer. and Chronicle. cannot find 
fault with our change of shape, but it does 
make good-natured fun of the advertisements 
which so overwhelmed the first issue of 
January: 


‘* Zion's Herald, the very good, Methodist 
paper of Ne w England, celebrates’ its jubilee 
ear by coming back to the eight page form, 
aving tried the sixteen-page experiment 
Jong enough. But Tam INDEPENDENT puts 
its big blanket proportions into the form the 
Herald haa. repudiated.. We now. bave it in 
82 pages, only balf of which are filled with 
advertisements, abounding in pictorial em- 
bellishments, and, making THe INDEPEND- 
ENT the most illustrated paper we know of.” 


—The Lyons /[epublican says: 


“Tae New YorK INDEPENDENT is one 
of the very best papers in the couutry, and 
its circulation, constantly increasing, indi- 
cates the estimation in which itis held b 
the public. The publisher gives more read- 
ing-matter and better than any other sheet 
in the country.” 


—The Era thus informs its readers of . our 
new dress; 

‘“‘Tim INDEPENDENT. cast off its old un- 
wieldy proportions with the close of the old 
year, and enters upon its twenty-fifth. year in 
@ new and compact form, containing thirty- 
two pa Every issue contains choice 
literature, contributed by the most noted 
personages and celebrated authors of the 
day. It will be doubly welcome in its pres- 
ent improved shape to its many readers.” 


—Says the Kinderhook Advertiser ; 
“No weekly paper inthe. country has a 


finer array of contributors than Tae New... 


York: INDEPENDENT. Colfax, Hin ents 
Cuyler, Hyacinthe, Wilson, ‘H. H.,’ Hall, 
McCosh, and many others help to fill its col- 
umns with some of the best thought of the 
day. And it is certainly large enough to 
satisfy the mostingatiate reader, Thecareer 
of THE INDEPENDENT for the last ten years 
has been successful beyond all precedent in 
newspaper history.” 


—The Fulton Patriot says: 

“Tae. New York INDEPENDENT, all 
things considered, is the best paper in the 
country, and its circulation, kept up and con- 
stantly increasing, indicates the estimation in 
which it:is held by the public.” 


—The. wise Baptist Weekly knows whose 
advice we followed in making oun change : 

“Tae INDEPENDENT, shamed, no doubt, 
by our recent representations of its unwieldy 
proportions—when. we said it was big 
enough to —_ a small B pectin come 
into respectable; shape, and. a) new in 
the .same form,as the Baptist Weekly.” 


—Our bright neighbor of the Christian 
Leader loyes a good retort. Witness its savage 
reply. the ether day to. a. New. York. editor 
who used to.be.@, Universalist minister, The 


point.of.ite.quetetion from our columns .in, 
its dast séntence will be underatood when. it. 


THE INDERENDENT. 


is remembered. that it was. the, Christian. 
Leader itself of, which we. were speaking: 


“We have the pleasure this week” of wel- 
coming to the select company of papers 
wearing the form and embracing the advan- 
tages of the Christian Leader our thrifty and 
| enterprising veighbor, Tae INDEPENDENT: 
That journal appears in green covers, with 
thirty-two pages, cut and ‘stuck,’ and in 
new, handsome type. No other change is 
visible or is contemplated, except that the 
priceis raised to $3. The same able and 
accomplished pens are to fill these pages, 
both in ‘the editorial and the contributors’ 
departments, that haye served in each so 
satisfactorily hitherto. The change of form 
is made in deference to the good taste of the 
public, which prefers a book to a blanket to 
tead from. As THe INDEPENDENT lately 
said of the first “issue of one of its con- 
temporaries in the same new form, we may 
now say of it: ‘ Thecolumns have a slightly 
straggling appearance at present, but the 
editors will get them in hand after a little”” 


OHIO. 


—The Christian Standard was enough 
pleased at the promise of the change of 
shape to say: 


“THe New York INDEPENDENT, the 
biggest and the ablest of religious weeklies, 
long after everybody has grown tired of its 
unwieldy proportions, will don a new dress 
and bring itself into a more convenient com- 
pass as it begins the new year. It could not 
well be in.a less handy shape than now, and. 
we will be pleased to see it as handsome as 
it is able, The subscription price is ad- 
vanced fifty cents, making it $3 a year—and 
little enough at that.” 


As ‘soon as.it had seen our first issue it 
said : 


‘“*Tae New Yor« INDEPENDENT comes 
to us in its new form—32. pages, containing 
rather more matter than before, at $3 per 
year. {t is a creat improvement in point of 
convenience over its old form. In some re- 
spects THE INDEPENDENT stands foremost 
in the ranks of religious journalism. Its 
editorial ability, immense variety, and per- 
petual freshness entitle it to the success it 
has so grandly won.” 


—We .think we recognize in the following 
flattering notice from the excellent. Herald 
and Presbyter the skillful hand of a good 
friend who knows Tae INDEPENDENT well, 
Dr. R. L. Stanton. He says of Tae Inpe- 
PENDENT: 


‘This influential journal bevins the year 
in a new dress. From being folded as a 
large quarto, it is now reduced in the size of 
its pages, which are increased to thirty-two 
in number. Its capacity is somewhat en- 
hanced; so that its readers will have from 
week to. week, according to promise, more 
than their usual amount of matter. The 
first number in its new form, however, is 
more taken up with advertisements than is 
common, necessitating the vublishing of a 
cover. This crowd of advertisements seems 
to have cramped the editorial, religious, and 
some other special departments, so that they 
are not as well filled as.they have. been and 
may be bereafter. The publishers promise 
to issue the cover as often as the pressure of 
advertisements may require. Of the char- 
acter of THe INDEPENDENT we need searce- 
ly speak. It is well known. In its present 
ben it looks like a monthly magazine, and: 
in the amount, variety and quality of. its 
articles—embracing. the best writers on 


prose and poetry, science, art, education, 
biblical research, missions, Sunday-schools, 
book reviews, and other special branches— 
it is unsurpassed, and by few publications is 
equaled. We regard it, all things consid- 
ered, as the most influential weekly journal 
in. our country. We have sometimes dif- 
fered. with its very ‘liberal’ views of cer- 
tain religious questions, but we have always 
found it able, candid, and manly.” 


—We: highly appreciate the following 
generous compliment from the Church Ad- 
vocate + 

‘* If we could afford but one newspaper of a 
religious character besides our own, we should 
subscribe for New York INDEPENDENT. 
It furnishes information’ on every subject, 
discusses religious and political questions, 
and is in all things untivaled in the sphere 
which it has chosen for itself. 1t is foremost 
among the radicals in politics, but specially 
liberal on religious subjects. It is as cheap 
as it is pree to furnish a paper of its size 
and abil'ty.” 

—The Lancaster Gazette; we hope, is not 
too flattering. At least, we will try to de- 
scrve the following praise: 

“Those in quest of a family journal al- 
most as unapproachable in excellence as it is 
in dimensions should not fail to subscribe 
for Tae New York InpEepPenpent for 1873. 
Since..it has beeu uader the exclusive edit- 
orial m ement.of Henry C, Bowen it is, 
to our thinking, a better paper than ever be- 


fore, It is very full and able'in all its de- 
partments—religious, literary, political, finan- 
cial, andgeneral news.” =~ 


snWe shank,the Western. Advocate for the, | 








politics, literature in every department of 
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confidence expressed in its “‘ matier of 
course.” Itisays: 

“<THE INDEPENDENT, faithful to TS 
a in new,shape aod new. dress. It_is 
now atin pene of thirty-two pages, half 
of its space the cover dévoted to adver- 
tising. We are greatly pleased with the 
change in form, as we have no doubt all its 
readers will be. As @ matter of course, it 
wiil maintain its reputation for excellence.” 


soot Xenia Gazette is pleased, like all the 
rest : 

“THe New Yore INDEPENDENT, than 
which there is no better family paper pub- 
lished, has‘abandoned its bed-quilt form, and 
adopted the shape of Harper's Weekly, as- 
sumed.a new head, new dress, and comes to 
us stitched, leaves cut, and all ready for 
comfortable and contented perusal. Its value 
as a weekly visitor has thereby been greatly 
enhanced,” 


ILLINOIS. 

We have not room to quote half of the 
commendatory netices which have been sent 
us. The following have happened to fall 
under our eye from the State of Lllinois: 


—The Advance likes our new form, and 
adopts:it.. It says of our price: 

“Tue INDEPENDENT, which~ has held 
firmly to the old subscription price of two 
dollars, and-a half, surrenders at last to the 
inevitable, and announces, that its price will 
be increased with the new. year to three dol- 
lars. It is little enough for as good a paper 
as THE INDEPENDENT. Indeed, comparing 
most of the religious papets with such jour- 
nals ten years ago, they would be cheaper at 
five dollars now then they would have been 
at one.dollar then.” 


—The Jnierior is evidently afraid we shall 
try to be too much of a good thing. We do 
not fear that we shall give our readers too 
much reading when we shall have doubled 
our present size.. In so large a paper readers 
must select, and we wish to give such a 
variety as shall suit every cultivated taste. 
It says: 

‘* Pe ENDEPENDENT enters. upon its 
twenty-fifth year im a. new and far more 
manageable form, aud—save the mark!— 
enlarged in size. In its case there can be.no 
doubt that the change from its former un- 
wieldy proportions to a thirty-two page 
paper of about :he size and shape of Harper's 
Journal is a decided improvement.  Forta- 
nately for its readers, although enlarged by 
the transformation, it will probably give 
them ne. more reading matter, as its enor- 
mous advertising patronage requires a very 
large part of its columns. e last year is 
declared to have been the best, financially, 
of its history, and its prospects were never 
so brilliant. Additional attractions are prom- 
ised its subscribers—among which, happily, 
is nota. promise that it shall grow any bigger, 
At the. same time, its. price is raised, as that 
of the Jnterior should. be, to. three dollars. per 
annum, 


—Says the Henry Republican : 

“Tue New York INDEPENDENT, which 
continues to enlarge from time to time, has 
shorn itself of, its unwieldy dimensions, and 
appears in a new dress with the New. Year, 
changing to.the. shape and size of Harper’s 
Weekly,a much more desirable form, It is 
one of the leading religious journals of the 
country, and its circulation and influence are 
almost unlimited.’ : 


—The Illinois Christian Cynosure, though 
it does not at all like Toe InDEPENDENT, 
nor.apy other paper that we know of, with 
the exception of one or two anti-masonic 
journals, yet says: 

“Tue INDEPENDENT is the ablest and 
most honest paper of its class.” 

LOWA. 

—That excellent journal, the Jowa..Sun- 
day-school Helper; of Des Moines, kindly 
says: 

““THe [INDEPENDENT from the day that 
Henry C. Bowen assumed full control as 
editor, publisher, and chief has had no 
equal., Fearless, bold, progressive, radical, 
sparkling, brilliant; each number is a mar- 
velous conglomerate of science, religion, art, 
education, agriculture, insurance, markets, 
commerce, fashion, poetry, music, history, 
and politics. No paper in the world. goes 
further.in a family; than Tae INDEPENDENT. 
It has no soft words. for bigots and fanatics; 
what it lacks in ‘ good Lord and good Devil’ 
is made up in a fearless strike-out from the 
shoulder. It is an ideal weekly journal. 
Could ‘the matter in one year’s addition be 
classified and put into book-form, the State 
of New Jersey ‘would nu be large enough to 
hold the agents that wouk' want to sell it.” 

—The Tama City (C22: is particularly 
interested in Senator Wilso.’s papers, of 
which it says: 

‘© We have only read them for the last siz 
or eight months, which we deeply regret, for 
they are well written and are sometimes in- 
terestiig as aromance—painfally so, When 
the papers are completed, they will appear in 
beok-form, and they will -have a world-wide 
circulation and be a history of great value, _ 
og well.as of interest,” ach uars 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE CULTURE OF THE VERBENA 
AND THE TUBEROSE. 


BY DAISY EYEBRIGHT. 








THE TUBEROSE. 


Tue thanks of all florists are due to Robert 
Buist, of Philadelphia, for introducing this beau- 
tiful species of bedding-out plants into the 
United States; and also to the patient florists 
who have so carefully hybridized the different 
colors, and raised such a great variety of every 
shade and hue but the coveted yellow, and this 
cannot be expected. No class of plants is more 
largely cultivated or more eagerly sought after 
than this handsome family. and no collection of 
plants is complete without them. It is the de- 
light of the green-house in the spring months, 
and the reigning pride of the flower garden in 
the summer and autumn. From June until the 
bard frosts of November it gives us a profusion 
of blossoms, and we know of no other plant 
that gives so full a return for the attention it 
requires at ourbands. It has no rival for mass- 
ing, giving a brilliant and dazzling blaze of 
color, that is unequaled by any other flower. 
The verbena is a native of Buenos Ayres, and 
was introduced into England in 1825; but did 
not make its appearance in our country until 
1835, and ever since it has maintained its posi- 
tion as a first-class florist’s flower. 

In the last few years very great improvements 
bave been made in theform of its truss, the size 
of its flowers, and in the great variety of its bril- 
liant hues of scarlet, maroon, crimson, purple, 
lilac, bluish-purple, mauve, white, and pink in all 
its numerous shades, with eyes of yellow, white, 
rose, crimson, purple, etc.; and some of the varie- 
ties are striped like a carnation, and also blotched 
and veined. It adapts itself to all kinds of soil, 
is not particular or fastidious in its tastes, but 
delights in alight, friable, sandy loam, mixed 
with leaf-mold, and enjoys the hottest sun of 
our summers, 

Fragrance is natural to the verbena when 
first raised from seeds; but when it -has been 
propagated from cuttings repeatedly it seems to 
jose this desirable quality. 

They grow from seed readily if they are 
soaked in warm water over night and planted 
early in March or April, in well-drained boxes 
or seed-pans, which are filled with leaf-mold 
and light sandy loam, equal parts. Level the 
soil carefully and scatter the seed over it an 
inch apart, pressing them evenly into the soil. 
Place over them a thick piece of flannel, and 
water the seeds overit. Keep the boxes moist 
and in a warm place, setting them on the 
mantel-piece of the kitchen range, or under 
a stove-pipe, in some place where a gentle 
heat is kept up day and night. A hot-bed is 
the best place in which to start seeds of all 
kinds; but we can improvise one in the house 
by putting panes of glass over the seed-pans 
and retaining the moisture. As soon as they 
show the fourth or fifth leaf, they should be 
transplanted into thumb-pots or in boxes, three 
inches apart; and as soon as all the danger of 
cold winds is past can be planted in the open 
border. The first leaf of the verbena resembles 
a common weed, and is often mistaken for it 
and pulled up’in the open borders where the 
self-sown seed will frequently sprout in quanti- 
ties. It is well to let the verbenva-beds of last 
season remain untouched until the weather is 
warm and pleasant, and the séedlings have 
started, so that you can know them. [f this is 
done, you will often find hundreds of self-sown 
plants. 

When one has saved seed from verbenas 
from year to year they sre apt to deteriorate, 
and then it is well to purchase a few dozen 
plants from the florists, in order to be sure of 
having the most brilliant colors and the largest 
trusses; but for .bundance of bloom and for 
fragrance our own seedlings are usually unsar- 
passed. 

The florists raise thousands of verbenas year 
ly, and always finda ready saleforthem. Peter 
Henderson takes foremost rank in their culture, 
and cultivates thousands of cuttings and seed- 
lings yearly. From his immense beds of seed- 
lings he selects only the rarest colors and the 
largest clusters from which to propagate new 
plants for the coming spring, and Henderson's 
new seedlings for 1873 will be sought for from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific shores. 

For a continued bloom for the whole summer 
cuttings grown from young shoots give the best 
satisfaction. They will root quickly in light, 
sandy soil, with the bottom heat of a hot-bed; 
or they can be rooted in shallow pans of sand, 
kept in another pan that is filled with hot 
water, and as often as it grows cold turned 
away and supplied with more. boiling water. 
In four, five, or six days, at the latest, they will 
show their tiny white sprouts. They can also 
be rvoted in small vials of water, hung at the 
window-sssh, fullin the sun; but as soon as 
the fibrous roots are an inch long they must be 
planted into small pots. 


Plants rooted from young shoots in August ' 
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will frequently bloom all the winter, and fur- 
nisb plenty of cuttings for the garden-beds. 
But old plants will not live either in the house 
or cellar. 

For amateur gardeners the most economical 
and surest way is to purchase a few dozen 
plants from the florists in May or June. 
Thanks to Uncle Sam’s generosity, his mail-bage 
will bring them to your door at a slight ex- 
pense ; and, if the young plants are turned intoa 
rich, loamy border, well mixed with leaf-mold 
and a top-dressing of sand an inch or two in 
depth, they will be in all their glory by July. 

Care must be taken not to plant them where 
they have grown the year previous, as this 
practice often produces root-lice, which will de- 
troy the plants. Thev should be set three feet 
apart and kept free from weeds, with the soit 
well stirred, to admit the air. Thus treated, they 
will soon be one mass of bloom. 

About the middle of August cnt back such 
plants as you desire to raise cuttings from, and 
give them manure-water twice a week. From 
every point fresh and vigorous shoots wil? soon 
start. Do not let them bloom; but, when three 
inches or even less in length, cut offand root in 
pots for winter flowering. Pinch out all buds 
and make them grow stocky, and you will be 
proud of your plants. 


THE TUBEROSE. 


Amateur florists often meet with great dis- 
appointment in the culture of this favorite bulb, 
and are frequently much puzzled to ascertain 
the cause of their non-success. Old bulbs that 
have bloomed once are of no use, as the plant 
never flowers but one season; and yet small 
bulbs will be found all about it, and these, if 
preserved in a warm place, will produce flower- 
ing bulbs in two years. These offsets should be 
planted, when all danger of frost is passed, in 
rows ten or twelve inches apart and within six 
inches of each other, covering the bulbs with 
three or four inches of soil. 

In most cases of failure when fresh large 
bulbs are used, it is traceable to their becoming 
chilled, and thereby destroying the flower-germ. 
Both tuberoses and caladiums require a warm 
place in which to winter. They will not endure 
a temperature lower than 50°, and should be put 
into paper bags and kept on the upper shelf of 
a dry, warm closet until they can be started in 
March or April for early flowering. 

In purchasing bulbs, always select those that 
are solid and good-sized, and show some signs 
of vegetation from the center of the bulb. On 
no account take those that are the least soft- 
ened or exhibit any signs of decay near the 
center; for, if the flower-germ is in the least 
affected, either by incipient or active decay, 
there is no hope of flowers. 

Plant them inthe housein April, in boxes 
or pots, in good rich garden soil, and 
they will usually bloom by the middle 
of August. They should not be planted 
in the open border before June, although 
gardeners must be governed in these 
matters by the latitude in which they reside. 
They should be planted with the top of the 
bulb only just below the soil; and when the 
flower-stem appears care must be taken to keep 
it tied up properly, so that it will grow very 
straight, and not become twisted and crooked. 
With the aid of a mineral fertilizer last season 
we made our tuberoses bloom most luxu- 
riantly—one root producing two flower-stalks, 
with twenty-five flowers upon one and thirty- 
four upon the other. Their waxen beauty and 
delicious fragrance makes them most desirable 
plants for either summer or winter culture, and 
no collection of plants can be complete without 
a few of them. 

Their cultivation is very simple. Anyone can 
grow them, and in the course of two or three 
years can have a good stock of flowering bulbs. 
They must be kept in active growth by fre- 
quently stirring the soil and keeping them free 
from weeds. ‘Watering with liquid manure 
will increase the number of the flowers. By the 
end of September or in October the early- 
planted bulbs will have matured, and all of 
them must be dug up before the frost can in- 
jure them. Cut off the tops to within an inch 
or two of the bulb and keep from a low, damp 
temperature, 

The tuberose was imported from the East 
Indies about two hundred and fifty years ago. 
The original variety produced single flowers; 
but when the double one was introduced the 
single variety sunk into comparative oblivion. 
Last season we saw them in bloom, and found 
that the flowers are far more perfect in form 
and the odor more delicately delicious than the 
double. The difference in their form and size 
gives a pleasing contrast, and both are worthy 
of our attention. 

Within a few years the tuberose has become 
a fashionable flower; and it is greatly in re- 
quest at weddings and funerals, as well as on 
all festive occasions. In New York erge quan- 
tities are forced, to supply the market, and one 
florist owns a house 300 feet long, which is 
filled with them in continuous bloom in the 
wit: «. It is said that over a million of roots 
are grown in the vicinity of New York, while 
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nearly as many are cultivated in and about Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, 





THE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 


Wao can help loving flowers? Some love 
them under the abstract idea of their beauty. 
‘Others, who enjoy them equally because they 
‘are beautiful, see in them such a reflection of 
Divine wisdom and glory that they feel also all 
‘the pleasures of gratitude and devotion. All, 
‘therefore, should cultivate them, with the as- 
surance that their reward will be thirty, sixty, 
or an hundred fold. 

My method of cultivating is as follows—viz.: 

1. To make the bed very rich and mellow. 
‘Then sow my seed, here in Northern New York, 
about the 10th of May. 

2. I cover the seeds only from one-fourth to 
one-half inch, using very fine earth. 

8. The bed is then shaded with a board, news- 
paper, or in some other way, and sprinkled 
daily, to keep the surface moist until the plants 
come up. The shading is then removed, that 
they may drink in the sunlight. After this, in 
wery dry weather, they are watered occasionally, 
until they begin to blossom. 

Failure, a8 a general thing, originates in un- 
skillful management, and not from bad seed. 
But few dealers in seeds would risk their rep- 
utation by supplying seed that is bad. It is 
generally tested at all the respectable seed es- 
ttablishments, and known to be good, before 
being put upon the market. 

Cuas. D. CoPELAND. 





HOW RAILROADS HAVE BENE- 
FITED FARMERS. 


Tue objection which many economists have 
raised against railroads as monopolies is some- 
what mitigated when we consider some of the 
benefits which they have conferred upon the 
farming community. Hereis an instance which 
furnishes a good illustration. 





In Texas, where for many years the only | 


means of transportation was by stage, ox-team, 
or boat, it cost $10 per bale to ship cotton every 
100 or 200 miles ; and on one cargo of 75. bales, 
shipped less than 200 miles, the charge was 
$750. Since the advent of railroads into that 
eountry freights have become comparatively 
cheap, and to-day a car-load of 75 bales can be 
sbipped over the Texas Central Railroad from 
the interior of the state, through Galveston to 
New Orleans, not less than 500 miles, for only 
$5.25 per bale, insurance included; while 
through to New York, full 2,000 miles, the 
charge is but $9.35 per bale in currency, which 
is less than the former cost before railroads for 
but 100 or 200 miles. Railroads widen the 
markets of the producer for his crops, and 
bring him back his merchandise and 
luxuries of civilization in a still cheaper ratio 
than by the old primitive means of trans- 
portation. Railroads, too, open new countries, 
and are the means of their settlement, which 
otherwise might remain a long time unopened. 
The only curse railroads can be to a country 
arises from the “watered stock” process, 
whereby a road is saddled with debt twice as 
much as it should carry, and rates of freight or 
passage are kept up to a figure twice as high as 
they need be, in order to pay dividends upon 
more stock than the road cost. Every legisla- 
ture in every state should most rizidly forba 
by a statute law the issue of more stock or 
bonds than the railroads in its borders hav 
actually cost. The rates of transportation could 
then be very safely kept at a reasonable figure. 
The freight charges now are mainly taken out 
of the profits of the producer or the business 
public. In theory railroads are a benefit; in 
practice they charge more than they need to. 
Of all swindling at the present time the ‘ wa- 
tered stock” dividends is the most injurious to 
the welfare of the community. 








THE CHINESE. 


Tue Prairie Farmer thinks the Chinese have 
proved more useful than objectionable, and 
says: ‘“‘ The people on the Pacific Coast are at 
length becoming convinced that the Chinese 
have been a benefit to them. They confess that 
but for them domestic servants could only be 
obtained by the very wealthy. They doall the 
wood-sawing and laundry work, at cheap rates, 
and always have the jobs completed in time. 
They have started several manufactories, in- 
cluding one of wooden pails and one of friction 
matches. They have furnished cheap opera- 
tives for several woolen mills, so that cloth is 
manufactured at prices at which it can be sold 
in competition with that of foreign manufac- 
ture. They are fast entering into the wood and 
lumber business in Oregon, and are procuring a 
foreign demand for manufactured lumber. Cali- 
fornia flour is now being sent in large quanti- 
ties to Chinese ports, and far-seeing men believe 
that before many years nearly all the flour pro- 
duced in California will find a market in China. 
On several occasions when there were ‘many 
ships laid’'up in San Francisco barbor, for want 
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of freight, they were chartered by Chines’ 
merchants for a round trip to Hong Kon 
return. In short, they have taken hold of Ocen- 
pations that none others would have 
in, and are finding markets for articles for which 
there was little or no sale.” 
Many of the Chinamen in California are ex. 
cellent gardeners; but, while admitting that 
American kitchen vegetables are very nice, 
Prefer a few of the Chinese varieties. At the 
state fair some Chinese “ garden truck” was on 
exhibition. Radishes, raised by a Celestial 
gardener, averaged twelve inches long and 
three and a half in diameter. They were very 
crisp, not strong, and a superior radish, The 
Chinese cut them into convenient sizes, and 
dry what they do not have occasion to use 
green. Then they can cook them at any time, 
Chinese cabbage is a plant of the mustard 
species, resembling lettuce, and used for asalad, 
Chinese beans grow in pods a yard long ang 
very crisp and tender. 





GARDENING IN HOLLAND, 


FENCES are rarely or never seen in Holland, 
for narrow paths or canals separate the landed 
estates of the Dutch gardeners. A correspend- 
ent of the Evening Post, visiting some of these 
gardens, writes thus pleasantly: 


“Passing through the curious old city gate, 
marked ‘ Anno 1671,’ we find ourselves in a nar. 
row street, having small houses on one side and 
a brick wall on the other, Not very rural, cer. 
tainly. A small gate gives us a glimpse into 
most lovely garden, kept with real Dutch neat- 
ness. An English sign points the way to the 
‘“kantoor,” or counting-room. This proves to 
be a most extensive affair, with accommoda- 
tions for a dozen clerks. These gardens, we 
were told, have been cultivated for over two 
hundred years, and have not changed. much in 
appearance in that time. The present owner 
has extended his business greatly, and bonght 
up and added to his estate many small gardens, 
Hence, the small size of the lots. The place 
is shut in on ever, side by trees and ornamented 
by many fine shrubs and bandsome flower-beds, 
The owner’s dwelling-house opens into the 
garden, in the usual charming Dutch manner, 
Want of space prevents a detailed description 
of this lovely Dutch homestead, the residence 
of taste, refinement, and wealth. The soil in 
the gardens is the usual polder-peat mingled 
with sand. The sand was carted on and mixed 
with the soila long time ago, and now makes 
the best soil for bulbs to be found. All of the 
soil designed for bulbs is trenched three feet 
deep. A trench or irregular hole is dug in the 
corner and the soil removed in barrows to the 
opposite side of the garden. Beside the first 
hole another is opened, and its contents throwa 
into the first. At the end the contents of the 
first opening fill the last, and the entire plotis 
turned utterly upside down. The work is done 
in the fall, and the surface is left rough, to ex- 
pose it as much as possible to the action of the 
frost. All of this is done by hand. The spade 
(anda poor one at that) accomplishes every- 
thing. Infinite pains, much labor, and carefal 
attention to details mark every stage of this 
culture. I fear such a laborious business would 
never please the American farmer. His mind 
turns more naturally to the horse-reaper and 
steam-plow.”’ 





HOUSE PLANTS IN WINTER. 


Mr. James VICK says: 

‘* Few plants can endnre the high tempers 
ture and dry atmosphere of most of our living: 
rooms. The temperature should not be al 
lowed to go above sixty-five in the day time, and 
not above forty in the night. As much air and 
light as possible should be given, while the 
leaves should be sprinkled every morning. A 
spare room, or parlor, or extra bedroom is 
better for plants than a living-room, A bay 
window, connected with a warm room, & 
pecially if facing the south or east, makes an 
excellent place for keeping plants in winter. It 
should have glass doors on the inside, which 
can be closed a part of the time, especially when 
sweeping and dusting. The main thing in 
keeping house-plants in health is to secure an 
even temperature, a moist atmosphere, and 
freedom from dust. Sprinkle the leaves occ 
sionally, and when they need water use it free 
ly. If the green fly or aphis appears, wash 
with soapsuds frequently, and occasionally with 
a little tobacco water or a decoction of quassis 
chips. If the red spider comes; it shows the 
plants are in too dry an atmosphere. Burn & 
little sulphur under tbe plants, the fumes of 





which will kill the spider, and afterward keep , 


the stems and leaves well moistened. Occasion- 
ally, but not often, worms appear in the pots 
This can be avoided in a great measure by care 
ful potting. 
times of benefit in such cases, also five drops of 
liquid ammonia toa gallon of water; though 
perhaps the better way is to repot, removing 


the earth carefully, eo as not to injure tA 


growth of the plant.” © 








A little weak lime-water is some 
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Twas taken with a very heavy cold in No- i THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 


ember last, “which settled on my lungs and 
ced ,»much inflammation. For a while 

I thought I would never get better, as the 
symptoms, of consumption became more and 
more marked ; and this too was the opinion 
of ty friends. I was Compelled to desist 
pa all except Sabbath services. The only 
relief 1 obtained for my complaint I derived 
from the use of Dr, D. Jayna’s EXPECTOR- 
ANT; and so beneficially did this remedy 
act that I was soon restored, and I am now 
go unlike what I was that it seems to me I 
am almost alive from the dead. I have also 
found the Expectorant indispensable for 
the Croup, which our little boy is subject to. 
~Rev. Wm. 8. Barnart, New Jersey M. £. 


Conference. 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SEAWEED TONIC, AND MANDRAKK PILLS. 





These only medicines that will c Pulmo- 

pary Oo Consumption Dr. Schenck, of Philadelphia. 
nstant practice over ow years, con 

tinu eee erain g lungs, and knows his medicines, if 

taken, . tion. 

e Pills cleanse the liver and stomach; his Sea 

Ww ‘onic Ry e aoe, stimulates, the coating 
and makes is mon 

py ons the matter, and Nature throws it off 





without * PREPARED AND FOR SALE BY 


J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts., 
nd by Drugzists ant Deters any nee 


4 and Liver Diseases 








of all kinds are cared by using 


Hamiton's BUCHU & DANDELION. 


It acts kindly on these sénsitive organs and restores 
them to health and vigor, Physicians are prescribing it, 
and say it is a good medicine in all Urinary derangements. 
It is the best BUCHU in the market by all odds. 

WwW. C. HAMILTON & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGRICULTURAL. 











BOYNTON’S 
LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Awarded the Medal of the American Institute, 1872. 





Two Direct Cutting Edges, instead of one Scraping Point. 
Note extra steel and rey gt over the old V, outlined 


A Challenge of el 
test,-to prove tees ho the hin ing Saws excel all others in 


a Tvebieiins 
sy editor nctioe ‘néom, ete., have pated ov over 
s Clu nodes ree comment the Dealers ~~ 
the genuine Lightning Saw the greates: 
implement of the age. 
Ihave hundreds of letters from practical sawyers, vol- 
| md written, expressing their entire approval of these 
the Hardware Trade do not sell th htni 
Sew, I ae & 6-foot cxens-out end a buck »* blade 


¢ and additional information, address 


YNTON, 80 Beekman 8t., New York, 
Bole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 








NEW TOMATO! 


season & pew tomato, the a 
which gronapl Rasp Eo all vari- 
ae inst 


lected from the few very earliest, 50 
alers sup- 





FOR 1 873, . 
sir dtr fc 


mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 





All purchasers of our books, “ Gar- 
en for Profit’? or ‘ Practical 

lture;”’ price | $1,50 each (pre- 
paid a mall, are entitled to receive 
above Catalogues free, annually. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt ae New York, 








“BEE-KEEPING IN A NUT-SHELL,” 


with wenn’ Mathis, dire Festtiens for b) meee money rap- 


BANKS & RisiwuL, paicabon, ma. 











“DOMESTIC” re 


Sewing Machine 


THE “ ROMESTIC’ supersedes 
ee hem in the every-day eT t yoo mei 
e Golies and family; and because it is equally 
useful for VERY FINE + VERY HEAVY WORK, 


by neem agg 96 C on MBERS ST., Hey York 
or. an e 
and 306 FULTON ST., "BROO 
THE “ DOMESTIC” has taken base premiums 
this fall than any other Machine. and is speciall — 
ended for family use and manufacturers. It simple 
in construction, noiseless, and easily ru 
AGENTS WANTED. 
—WILL REMOVE EARLY IN 1873 TO OUR 
I ING, Ot pe IE _—s 
NTH ST., NEW YORK 


S 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that oi all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
eals. One thousand testimonies received during the 
ast six years. Every bell made of the best copper and 
= and ae ly — Rs Apu mi Roi Fix- 
ures. ee. 

P,-0. Address either TROY of or West TROY, N. Y. 

EA &G.R. MENEELY, 














BELLS souness ae ee 
superior & Bells my ‘Churches. Schools, 
etc., of Pure Couper Tin, fully warranted, 


and mounted with our ‘Latest Improved Rotary 
oy ay the best inuse. Jl/ustrated Catalogue 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 E. Second St., Cincinnati. 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Furniture and Upholstery 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 
of every description, now offering at low prices, 


FURNITURE. 


‘| BRAMAN, SHAW & (60. 


Importers of Samuel! 
Laycock’s 











English Hair 
Seating, 


and Manufacturers of 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St., 


BOSTON. 
Manonfactured to Order. 





Pulpit Furniture 








‘Uneasy~ lies the: Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


ang the bard. But he would not i sald it if he had 
pt. on one of the Ne Plus Ultra Spring Beds, made by 
Co;; Springfiel 


By ee pa se 














THE WOVEN STEEL 
SPRING BED, 


The Best, 
Most Durable, 
and Comfortable. 


Send for Circular. 
Elliptic Spring Co., 


40 LIBERTY ST., BROOKLYN. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, etc. 
From 204 to 208 East 27th St., 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave. NEW YORK. 


. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ri 
FRAMES, ETC. 
No. 82 Bowery, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 
ree Church Furniture. 


tn 
vit JORCKEL'S REVERSIBLE 
SEATS, 














FOR SURDAT- EOS 
AN 
LECTURE-ROOMS, 


JSOECKEY & 


NSON 
190 Haden’ Y. 


SEWING MACHINES. 








“BLEES” 


NOISELESS 


mRocenTs 


alten El 


SEWING MACHINE 


will Hem, Braid,.Gather, Tuck, Ruffle, Cord, Bind, 
Frill, Rails, a= Fell 

challenges the world in perfection of work, strength, 

and beauty of stitch, durability of construction, and 

rapidity of motion. Call and examine. for Cir- 
cular. Agents wanted. Manufactured by 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 











nis Machine with presen 
every want of the ee on r either Tain " fancy work. I¢ 
knits all sizes of Stoc tockings and with hee 1 and toe complete, 
and is a never-ending source Hf peony: amusement to ladies es i as 
well as profit and easy support to those that req 
Agents wanted every where dv ‘the BICKFORD 
Macuine Company. Dana ceerony 
President and General Business Supt., a3 
way, New York. 








lst Premium at Au. institute, 1871. 
Stamford bern Machine. 





The most Bare ad the Lightest 
) Pam uttle “Machine ie tbe 
world. Not a Cam, Cog, or 
Roller, No intermediate expenses 
OP pro; e sell to those 
ho retail the machine. nts ath 
B. BIS Loy 
Conn, 





LYON’S NEW SEWINC MACHINE 
AT $1 ABOVE COST. 
N. B.—Agents v. Send for circular, 
THON “& UNION SQUARE, X. ¥. 


157 


——<<——$< 


BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAU&. 














HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 





Union Washer and Wringer. 
Reliance and Sherman Wringer. 
American Mangle, 
for Ironing Clothes without heat. 
Moule’s Patent Earth Closets. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


31 Cortiand A « 
Send for Circular wee'oe., 0. ¥ 





‘WIGAN ONILLES-A1aS IHL SV 
SVHL ANIHOVA BOLILS-H00T XINO FHL 





OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLE IS THE SIM- 
PLEST AND MUST PERFECT IN USE. 


“VIGTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
@ doors above 17th street). 


Agents Wanted. 





ON3O DAYS’ TRIAL! 


The Improved BECKWITH Sewing Machine, with new 
Braiding Foot and many other improvements, for $12, in- 
a hemmer, guide, four needles, ete. balmy = 

years, With care it will do your family sewing for a 
ie. time. If after having the machine thirty days, it does 
po give ¥ satisfaction, we will refund the $12 on 
re ~ i 


machi ee A the Boy" It makes La bapa Glastic 
closes its seam secure! 
it the ron = and best, Full directions go with oo 
machine. All orders yy ed on receipt of post- 
office order for $12, or re ssent with your order to us 
the balance can be paid to the express co:npany when you 
receive the machine. tbly 
for all machines when received. Ifany doubt our honor 
or responsibility, we will cheerfully give all such the best 
of reference. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
26 West Broadway, N. Y. 


LE gc git TN Gy acHINe 


Manufactured by the a Sewing org 
The Simplest, Cheapest, t in use. Has oot 
— needle. A Child hy run it. Aone wanted im 
over town. Send for Circular and Sample Stockings to 
INKLEY KNITTING MACHINE 0. Bath, Me. 














ENGINES, MACHINERY, ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED IN (S21. 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same, 

ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street New York. 








Fasten your 
Windows 
WiTH_THE 
REISINGER 
Sash Leck and 
Support. 







Send for. circular, 
Circuiar and six cop- 
per-bronzed Locks 


==< United States, post- 


= paid, on_ receipt 


mm or Cc. DEMMING. 
4) Treasurer, Box 873, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list to 





eS 
PITTSBURGH PA. 


Ren Es iterate um Pati eof se Had aes 


ee 


al - es = 
cane : - - | curses entailed upon it by the Fibk-Gould 


Financial: 


—_ 


FENANCIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Bourwaitr’s Synpreate.—Mr. Bout- 
well has been very unceremoviously handled 
by a portion 6f the press in teference to his 
manner of conducting the riégotiation for 
funding a/portion of the public debt. He was 
charged during the last session “of Congrcss 
with having. violated the. provisions of . the 
funding law; yet a. committee of the House, 
after carefully. examining the whole proceed- | 
ing and comparing it with the law, reported 
that he had done nothing which the law did 
not fully authorize. The House Committee of 
Ways and Méans have had the subject be- 
fore them.during the preseat-session of Con- 
gress. They have heard Mr. Boutwell’sex- | 
planation of his plans, and examined em- 
inent bankers as.to the most feasible way of 
funding the debt, and last week they adopted 
the following resolution: 2 


“Resolved, That the chairman be requested 
to inform the Secretary of the Tréasury that 
this committee does not propose to report 
any new legislation with reference to the 
negotiation. of the. bonds of the United 
States.” 

This, unless Congress shall reverse the 
action of the Committee, of which there is 
no prospect, leaves the whole matter in ‘the 
hands of Mr. Boutwell under the law as it 
now stands. It is not expected, of course, 
that the partisam’gramblers will bé satisfied; 
yet the country will be quite willing to trust 
the 'Secretary’s discretion in thé premises. 


Pro Rata Fretent Cuarces.—A bill 
has been introduced into the legislature of 
this state which provides that no railroad 
company doing business in this’ state shall 
charge any greater sum for transporting 
freight over any part of their road than they 
charge for carrying the same class of freight 
over the entire line of their road; under a 
penalty of one hundred dollars for every 
violation of the law. The object of: this bill 
is to. correct what has become a:gross abuse 
in excessive charges upon way-freight from 
and to places intermediate between the two 
termini of the road. In some cases the 
charge now for half the distance is greater 
than it would be over the whole line of the 
road, which is simply ‘extortida and nothing 
else. .Carrying through freight’ at’ compar- 
atively low prices, railroad companies calcu- 
late to make up the difference by high 
cbarges on local freight, thus imposidg “an 
excessive burden upon the latter) The law 
ought sternly to require that they shall not 
charge a higher rate_per mile for one dis- 
tanee than for another. Several-efforts have 
been made in the legislature of this state to 
secure suchia ‘law; but they have hitherto 
failed. The present legislature will do the 
public a good service by passing thedaw and 
putting railroad rapacity under ‘sonte re- 
straint. 

‘Dare Stock anp Borps.—The stock of 
thé Erie Railroad, common. and preferred, 
amonnts to $86,536,910. To this‘add:a series 
of eight mortgage bonds, amounting to 
$26,458,360, and we have a total in. stocks 
and bonds of $112,995,270. All the bonds 
bear seven per cent. interest, with the ex- 
ception, of $4,844,400 of, sterling. bonds, 
which pay six per cent. The: company has 
made‘ no dividend upon its common stock 
since February, 1866. . Last July it paid a 
dividend upon its preferred stock of three 
and a half per cent. It pays an annual 
rental of $1,117,000 on seventeen leased 
roads, besides guaranteeing the payment of 
$5,000,000 Boston, Hartford, and. Erie Rail- 
road bonds. The directors have decided to 
increase the bonded debt of the company by a 
new mortgage loan of $10,000,000, at the rate 
of seven per cent. interest, payable in gold. 
The object is to change the gauge of the 
road and replenish its rolling stock. It is 
expected that this loan will be mainly taken 
by foreign capitalists, already largely inter- 
ested in tbe road and understood to bé 
favorable to this new plan of ‘the directors. 
The Erie Road is, in its location and connec- 
tions, one of the best in the country, and in 
its mapagement it has hithertn’ been one of 
the very worst. Its present directors have 
the confidence of the generalpublic as 
honest and competentimen, and they seem 
fuily in eafnest. in their: efforts 15 extricate 
the road from the’ inheritancé ‘of findncial 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








management. It must be some years, even’ 

with) most prodent direetion 6f its affairs, 
before any dividend can be paid on its com- 
mon stock. It is anticipated that ‘the i 
provements proposed by the hew loan W wilt 
largely add to the business of the road, and 
at, the same time secure a great saving in its 
running expenses. 





New Yor Crry Fivances.—The taxa- 
tiot of New York City for 1878 amounts to 
$387,800,780.24, distributed as follows: For 
state purposes, $9,761,752'81; for interest on 
city and county debt, $8,485,307.74; for 


redemption of eity and cotnty devi, 
$1,185,420:60; for city purposes, $15,- 
876,249: fof county purposes, $2,501,- 


000. From this aggregate. deduct. the 
revenue of the general fund, estimated at 
$2,250,000, and the amount to be raised by 
a tax levy is $35,259,730.24, which carries 
uf thie tax rate from 2.97:per cent: for last 
year to 8.38 per cent. this year. The out- 
standing municipal debt on the. 8ist of 
December, 1872, was $118, 815, 229.82, from 
whith deduct the sinking fund, and the 
debt to be provided | for is $95, 582, 153.09. 
Some forty or fifty millions of this debt are 
due to the administrative: plundering of the 
Tammany Ring. Fora long time to come 
New York City must bear the consequences 
of having been governed by “a gang of 
thieves. The total amount of the tax to 


| be. raise in the state this year for state pur- 


poses is $19,580,882.80; and of this sum the 
single City of New York is required to con- 
tribute $9,761,752.81, or within a fraetion of 
one-half of the whole. Of this amount $4,- 
016,703.48 are due to the special tax for 
meeting the canal and general fund deficien- 
cy, which has been accumulating for a series 
of years. New Yorkers have certainly an 
ample experience in being badly swindled 
and heavily taxed: 


Crry Desrs.—The amount of the debts 
of the several cities of Massachusetts, at the 
close of the year 1872 was as follows: 














Rostow.... seers $20,187,200 Pevrernin ++ 6300 04 
Lynn..... = f Lawr oo, 420. 
Worcester + 2,687,910 Charlesto 

Lowell..... 1,718.1 elsea. 

Fitchburg., -. _ 499,59 ew 

Cambridge... .... 2,185,843 | Taunton 
Somerville....,.... 678, ringfi 





The debt of Boston during the yéar he in- 
creased $4,856,000, and the other cities show 
a considerable increase, of indebtedness. 
Generally the messages of the several mayors 
exhibit a healthy’ condition of affairs and 
encouraging material growth. 


dusurance. 
THE INSURANCE PRIZE. 





Mr; Exizur WRrient, the eminent actuary, 
has sent us the following communication, 
with ‘a request for its publication, with 
which we cheerfully comply: 


To THE EprtTors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


THREE questions have arisen in the prac- 
tice of life insurance of great interest to the 
public. 

’ 1. How to ascertain the proper cothmis- 
dons to be paid tovagents, if any are paid. 

2. How to-tissess the office or working ex- 
penses, including commissions, on the mem- 
bers of nutual companies. 

8.. How to ascertain the equitable surrender 
value of a policy. 

A new system—talled, for want of a bet 
ter'namé, “ savitigs-bank life insurance "— 
was pfeserited by me’ to life insurance com- 
paniés and the public, about one year ago, 
which answers all. these questions in a way 
radically different from that heretofore prac- 
ticed by ahy company. 

The old system and the new cannot both 
be right. Compared with each other, on 
these three points, one of them is probably 
wholly wrong and indefensible, while:the 
other is an approximation to the right thing. 

If the new system accords with science and 
reason, if itisin the main and in principle 
just and equitable in regard to the poimts 
above named; then, the old one violates 


on some of the policies issted falls little if 
any short of Obtaining. money by false bre- 


There. 16} proven? of *sdtial science 
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equity in regard to every one of them, and | 





Inthe “interest. of polleshdraers, present 
and future, and to s inquiry, 
better late than never, ‘nts 5 
improvement, I offer A PRIZE OF ONE THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS to the wiiter who will first 
demonstrate that the old method of answer- 
ing either of thethree questions above is 
more correct, reasonable, and equitable than 
that given ‘by the “Savines Bank Insur- 
ance” system proposed by me, This prize 
will be pald'to the writer who first, within 
one year from this date, presents his or her 
demonstration to me, in print, with the 
certificate either of Professor Benjamin 
Peirce, of the United States Coast Survey, 
or of Professor™ William H.C. Bartlett, 
Actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance Coin. 
pany of New York, that‘in his opinion sith 
dersonstration is conclusive.” And in that 
case either or both of these gentlemen 
shall be duly compensated by me for the 
trouble either or both of theta may hive 
taken in the matter. E.izvuR WRIGHT. 

89 Stare Street, Boston, Jan. 13th, 1873, 


INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrics or tHe ATLANTIO Murvat InsuraNce Co.,} 
New York, January 26th, 1572. iy 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
2faire on the 31st December, 1871. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from lst 












Jan st Dec... 1871......2... 412,777 51 
Premias ns ms on Polictes a not a off ist. Jan - a 
WORT AIM i odes cos 00 Vhs beswanid mab e4 2,083,675, 18 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7. 
No pT eee neve b been en issued upon n Life Risks, 
Risks disconnected with 


resi cee cad it fromm 1st Ist ‘Sooners, wen 


--W5:B75, 798 24 4 

Losses paid during the’ same nt 68 
Returns of Premiums and Expeénsés.......... “gors.21i 84 
The Com) 1 pi the follo 
United ot New York Stock, 

City, Bankes Ae $8,343,240 00 
Loans, se Stocks — — ’ 

E Bonds and Mortgages... 217 

Interest wand sane claias due the_ 


Total Amount of Assets........ A cUevecdetier del $14,806,812 37 
Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cer of 
prefits will be paid tothe holders théreof, or their legal 


representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 
ruary next. 


The outstanding certificates of the isshe of 1868 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to bé produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. Upon certificates which were 
issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums such payment of 
interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared. on'the. tet 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1871, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the Second of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 








SET ag, .- RAN BagOreRT 
HM JOSEP AILLARD, Jr, 
INKY COIT AMES LOW. 

SIAH O, A 
L 





ALEX. V. ati 
JON D, JONES, Prestdent, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J! D. HEWLETT, 24 Vice-President. 





United States Life Insurance £o., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263. and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY aie 


e principal features oft this 


Lure SECU.ITY, ECONOMT(€ a AN AGEMENT, 
d LIBERALATY Aen ‘4 


TO THE INSU 

All forms’ of Life dnd Endownient Pottéies Tesudd. 
‘ scare oth E.. DE WITT, President, 

WILLIAM D: WHITING, Actuary. 


HOME 
Life’ tnsuratice! Co., 


254 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


CHAS. E. PEASE, Seoreta 








ACCIDENTS. 





Insure in the TRAVELERS of papa 








INSURANCE Co, 
No, 102 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, duly tt, 1872, 


Cash Capital, -- + $1,000,009 


Assets, over, - - - - 2,000,000 


The Directors of this bsispdin} “apan the 
Committee! aypoitited to iiivestigate ‘the Papel 
Chicago fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund » Showing 
that, although they had decided each questionah 
point in the interest of the Scrip-holder, the. Joases ‘a 
bi aig of the past fiscal year had been $244,609 64 in 

of the earnings for the same vertod ‘ana of-ssla 
Sex Fund combineti—directed that public notice be 
given of the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip iagueg 
of 1966 to 1871 inclusive, 

The Scrip issues of 1856 to. 1865 will be 
sentation at the office of the Company. “se ve 

The Company resumed the issue of participating 
Policies ‘on the Ist instant, and in July next will, ubder 
the conditions of its Policies, divide three-fourths of Iu 
profits to its participating Policyholders. 

The determination of the Board of Directors ts to 
create a large. surplus fund, as Secarity that. its Bolicy. 


holders will in the future, as in the past, recei 

in full of all just claims. P Ate paras 
Semi-Annual Interest Dividend of Taree anp one 

HALF PER CENT. has been declared upon the Capi “Lg 

the Company, payable on qonena, 


. DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest, 


SAMUEL D. BARCOCK, TRAM BARNRY, 
BENG ARNO igo mn KW REN LRT oe: 
. A. LOW. EPPARD GANDY, 
&R. O'IMTTENDEN, RAMURL f BA BR 
WM. H. SWA RUS CURTISN. 
HENRY. cBO4 N, M. D MORGAN, -— 
AURELIUSB. HULL, JAMES Low. 
WILLTAM M. ALLIA YOR, 
THEODORE i MUSTRD, CHARLES LAMSON. 
GEO. 8. STEPHENSON, WELLINGTON ClAPR 
4 le a, . 
WM. M. RICHARDS Jans PA ae 
ey FLIN, OB'T H, 1 URDY, 
pes oa Ne Ar 
Lc a Ca 
WM. T, COLEMAN, Re WARD DMA 
nO a HARTWET BM BUCRIN NGI i 
salts fs PRASEIE 
Bo ROW Ng seretary Age Deo 
nc; 
BRA 4, Kinny, pct yihan Focal Dep a 
SOHN K. ' 





NEW ste Nov. 12th, 197% 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 
Nos. 100 and (02 BROADWAY, 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 
Assets - Cover) - 2,000,000 


This Company loses fy the 
Fire’ i Béston less than one-fifth 
of its Assets, atid ‘is’ prépardl 
for all good business at fat 
rates. ; 

GEO. T. HOPE, Prest 


CYRUS PECK, Sect'y._ 








MUTUAL 


\ ia rar ; ik 14 1G: ina} 
Life Insurance Co: 


Sei wsRoOADWwaAy, 


NEW YORK. 


“Assets: over $9,080,000." 
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ENICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
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No. 239 Broadway. 


SETS for the ‘Pacmrity of Polieyhoiders, over - <= -= $8,000,000. 
A N esident, G d » Secr A 
CHARLEN Richens. Fav oe tPrest. CHAS. Re; ‘ —= 
SAVINGS BANK & POLICIES A SPPOLALes «J N veary Es. abio te th | 
The Knickerpoche “4 eertaad aad. which is fever ¢ to ae ‘to his <a ntane BY Ske ‘geoviows 


e reaches @ 
arty hc with pan my imo aportaat benefits pever pafore pny y any Co 


f an equitable an value, which may be with- 
i 4 C. Sh ¥ the rend of any voliey year; or it may remain with tb pm a LB yd interest of 
never less er cent. and as more than 5 per per ceot. /or a) comp the av interest of the 
"g Eauhnes in its preceding fiscal al oer has exceeded 6 


olicy is nalyzing the remary ~f fisured into three distinct 

3, Te exSch ye — ae OF ite f possibie eritence: oo the margin id 2 A * meet possible death 

claims in excess ot Feces ¢ ex ated 3 2d, the advance normal c oye! to be hone by the company in 
tach year: $d, the self-insurance or reserve whieh is to be aecam: at 4.per cent. 


EXAMPLE. 
Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $1,000, payable af 45, or previous death. 





AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75. NET PREMIUM 853.08, 


























$ INSURANCE. ®ELF-INSURANCE, : $ 

Normal | PY 

Company’ s| Insurance | Surrender Surrender 
M .| Cost o : Reserve. 

r largin. SS Risks. | Values. | Charges, |\Depostts Values. : 
"go |$3 67 | $772 | $952.81 | $56 33 eres | Ray gees 0 
$1 | 38 67 7 45 903 47 50 98 $4 08 45 68 | $47 19 $43 11 1 
$2| 3 67 716 ee 45 67 & 65 45 92 96 92 88 2 
$3 3 67 6°84 797" 40 39 3 23 46 24 | 14815 144 92 3 
04) 3 67 6 48 741 28 35 21 2 82 46 60 | 20217 199 35 4 
3 | 3 67 6 09 682 06 30 15 2 41 4699 | 258 72 256 31 5 
$6) 3 67 5 65 620 01 25 24 2 02 4743 | 317 94 315 92 6 
87 | 3.67 517 555 00 20 57 1 6 4791 | 379 99 378 34 q 
$8 | 3 67 4 64 486 81 16 17 1 29 48 44) 445 00 443 71 8 
9 | 3 67 4 04 415 28 122 11 97 49 04 513 19 512 22 9 
40; 3 67 3 39 840 21 8 48 68 49. 69.| 584 72 584 04 10 
$1 | 3 67 2 67 261 38 534 8 50 41 | 659 79 659 36 11 
4 3 67 1.87 178 58 2 81 223 5121 | 7388 62 738 40 12 
43 | 8 67 99 91 55 99 08 52 09 | 821 42 821 34 13 
4) 367 00 00 00 00 53 08 | 908 45 908 45 14 
EE eee 1000 00 | 1000 00 Bt) 
































HOME 
SURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, — ——n 


CASH CAPITAL, - é . - + $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 972, - = = + = © © = + $4)393;564 51 
LIABILITIES, - - 2 += + © = = = «© — $174,008 59 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-eighth Semi-Anrual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company on the ist day of July, 1872: 























Nk 655 «cts neneciicncses ehhidahcdh tab dbhiphen! codices: adcecauedievsesscecdedeccnccedsetet $108,912 39 
Bonds origages, being first ilen on real estate worth $4 .-- 1,88 79% ; 
Hate lends (market ONS ttlnc) «0dé 46) drowennieeaoeqeesces 1:7; - s&s 
fie ih bb 
ice in ahd 12. Gui 8: 
139,92 #8 
Babs 
BS cvns cocces$SBRglod ESS secccececccosccecccs 1 PPereerrrrrr tii rererrrrt Titre o tir rary $4,393,664 51 





CHARLES 3. oe President. 
aR J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 50,000. 


Assets oe eee - $6,000.000. 
President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 

ae Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
ee . Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 
MUTUAL METROPOLITAN 
LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY| — 'NSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 108 Broadway, N.Y. 


OF NEW YORK, 
$300,000. 








144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


: “New York. 
F.S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY: SIX MILLIONS : 
‘OF DOLLARS. “ | insures “F ire Risks. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY,.. >| 


2M. eTUART, Secretary, | WieerPeesident. 
W.H. @ BARTLETT, Agigax, 


Capital, 


—— 


“pe. © GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 











THE NEW YORK 


LtIFE ‘INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


offers, to those desiring Insurance, advantages which it is be 
lieved cannot be surpassed by any other 
Institution of the kind, 


Assets, $19,000,000. ‘Annual Revenue, $1,000,000. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this 
Company to your confidence and support, and especially ex- 


amine the 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which so combines the Tontine pos ciple in the distribution 
of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance as to 
afford to those who pra cértain selected periods the max- 
imum benett to which their superior vitality and persistence 
in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex- 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries, 
SHEPPARD HOMAN S, Esy., and E. W. BRYANT, Eszq,, 
from whose letters the following extracts are made? 

The benefits you prepose to extend ‘to those selecting this class of poli 
are MORE VARIED IN THEIR CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES Faak 
ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cawnot fail to ren- 
der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly remunerative 
form of Insurance. 

Very truly yours, 
Samia y HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 


I have no hesitation in sa oe I think it more, probable that the 
actual results will exceed than fall yeur estimates. 

The VARIOUS ADVANTAGES 2 this “aes pe aoa ze well pene in 
the circular explaining it. and I notice Bie s VERAL ™ ere OF 
APPLYING ‘THE SURPLUS WHICH DO N IPPELE TO HAVE B OF. 
FERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 
ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premium, $313. 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


Tontine’ Periet. 10 pears, oy sc nisy eqns avis 
dend - $227 So 
Tontine Poried, 16 years, ‘amamity for life combined with 
viden 546 30 


Tontine Period. 2 years, annuity for life combined with 
dividend - ° o = 1,160 1¢ 


Thus ‘at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 
premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 


To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 
Tontine Foried. 10 years, 56 per cent. of premiums paid Re 
Tontine 3 Period, 15 years, 101 per cent. of premiums paid Re 
Tontine “Berled, 20 years, 150 per cent..of premjums paid. Be 


turne 
THIRD BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy to the Company. 
Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Paid-up Policy. 
Tontine Period, 10 years, + = . © » & & (3 Bae 3% 92500 


Tontles Perfod, 15 years,- = ° + ee Re Se 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 7 » e 23,500 


FIF TH BENEFIT. 
Surrender of Policy and Poryhgee of Annuity for Life. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, + «+ ® - © © « 286 20 
Tontine Period, 15 years, . . oe hi ee oe ee ce 
Tontine Period, 20' years, « * . ° * * - 145000 


Circulars, giving extended i - in need to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable re- 
sults under certain assumed | ‘data, can be obtained by appli: 
cation to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 and 348 
Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the United 
States or Canada, 


‘MORRIS FRANKLIN, .President. 
WILLIAM -H. BEERS, ‘ice-Pres't and Actuary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., CELI RANSURANGE CO, 


run ogger AI ModE yagrance | geoiilio  lhintticr eee 
eo ee 
Epwan W. 7; M.D., ‘ 
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in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


i Tiged any one 


RADWAY'S R RELIEF 18 A OURE FOR 
ERY PAIN. 











f|RERIDEN BHTTAANU Co, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
* THE FINEST QUALITY OF 





& Wweathe first andis » = 

The Only Pain Remedy 

Tortammetions ‘ant stobs the most excruciating | pains, allay 

and cures’ e 

ings, Stomach, Rowels, or other deota, ~ eee by 
ene soptiontion, 

n [20M ONE TO TWENTY MIN 
motier violent or sxerecienas we the pain the 


no how 
RHEUMATIC Bed-ridden, Infi ervyous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated with a ar may wien. 


RADWA! ADY RELIEF 
cer ate PREETI 


ea OF THE acini 
INSLAMMATION 

SORF — va ah 10 OF THE LUNGS. 
ALP een OF Fae HEART. 

HYSTERIOS, CROUP, DIPHTH 
RRB, INFLUENZA. 
HEADACHE, TOOTHACH o— 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE i BEBE 
The application of the 


elief to the part 
or parts where the pain or pr ae exists will afford 
“Sag nd: comfort. 


ty drops in half ® tumbler of water will 
few .moments cure CRAMPS, BPASMS. SOUR STOM- 
ane is TERY. 6 HRADAOH THE 





Ai 
yes Pai. a ‘bottle * ag 4 
ese ase with them., A few dro 

= Mckveds or onthe trom change t 


Tater it at be ter than French Brandy or Bitters a* 
a stimulan 

FEVER AND AGUE. 

PEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. is 

Mot a remedial agent. in this world that'will cure Fever 

Sb@ Ague and all other Malarious, lous, aries, 

boid. Yellow, and other: Fevers (aided by RAD- 

P quick as RADWAY'S READY R>- 


LI8) 
Fifty cenjs per bot bot sattl 


HEALTH! “BEAUTY!! 
rape? Bs 
DR. R RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARIIAN RESOLVENT 


,TAS MADR "MHE MOST ASTONISHING CURES.’ 80 
UIOK, 80. RAPID ARE THE CHANG THK 
Boy \ UND#RGOES UNDER THE ‘INFLUENCE 
OR TH, T8ULY WONDERFUL MEDICING, THAT 


Every Day 2% Increase in Flesh 
' a! Weight ig ig Seen and Felt. 


THE CREAT BLOo.* cing 


Every drop of: thé saRsapa Sif 
SOLVENT communicates throug." 
Sweat, Urthe, and: other flaide anu’ Juices of 
the system the vigor of life, for it rey Wf? the 


SHA Get eM NAND BEAU. 


Silver-plated 


Table Ware, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE- 
ING OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN TilAT OF LOWER 
GRADE : 
aon FACTORIES: 


WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 








The BEST LAMP EVE 
filled, and please without removing globe, shade, or 


R USED, Can be If ted, 
chimney. Manufacture: 
BRONZE DaMPe BRAC KETS. CHANDELIERS, eErc., 
for churches, public balls, ete. peerere of Bohemian 
Giassware, Shades, Chi: a. etc, w illustrated 
catalogues are now ready. Sample  —. solicited. 

N. B.—We desire agents (male or female) in ali sections 
of the United Shien te'introduce Marsh's N a 





LAMPE con 
Place, N. YY. 


ORIENT : suET LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
y break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
to all heusehold uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc, 








wastes of the body with nee d- Lied a 
terial. Scrofula,” 8 3 spond eS) se 


Glandular Disenge : Throat 
ete: <Qumors, Nodes in the ds_ and 
r parts.,of the: syste e Byes, .Stro- 


™ 
morous -discharges from the ars, and the 
worst forms. of, he? Diseases, . Eruptions, 
tever, Se Gcald . ead, “ha * Werm, Salt 
eum, Tysipelas, Acne lack Spots, 
,in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
omb,- and all weakening and painful dis- 
charges, Night Sweata, Loss: of and 
all wastes of the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this ‘wonder; Mpdern~ 
Chemistry, and a few days’ use Will-prove.. to. 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of disease its potent power to cure them. 


Ifthe patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 


SRG eR Stresthad these” asthe, "aca “Pereira: tit 
sam bealthy. blood— 


with new material meade fro 
the wilk an  . does secure 
: for when once yi remedy commences 
cation B §iminishing the 
id.” ‘and ev: day 
better 


improving, and flesh 


uremic. § 


a Sshe only 


—a cure is ce 
its m1 


the patient will feel himsel Ce 
the food better 
and Not onty dues the 
only does the eat, the fe 
rem ry 43 in_ th “i oF 
positive cure for 


Kidney & Bladder eee, 





Urinary and Womb diseases,’"Gravel, Diabetes, Dropsy, 
Btoppage of Water, Incon ‘J 6f Urine, Bright's 
Disease, Albuminuria, -— in; rice. there r 
brick-dust deposits, or i iitok: ady, m x 
with substances like vbeehine of @n egg or oe like 
a 3 white bone-dnst 4 tiene 
ance, and wi tS] 8-18 mx) 
ricking, burning sensation passi gal and 
fo the Small l of the Back and alone the 


Price $1 per ogg 


QR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS. 


‘puree, 
Way's aie for the ore of Pa at Vneaee 


Liver, Bh 
Headache, "Goeth aten} er Neero 
ous Fever, aye =e, 


al Biiwouen 
“i epee, and to- effec a poutine ctre, Purely 
containing no mercury, minerals, or del 


the followt: resulting 
Beton. the Digestive iy ane — 














ard ‘Pies. Falln Of the Blood in 
the’ ls sid ‘Heartburn, 
Praren of F é Fale ees or a oteht in. the Stom 
¢ Ds. it 
h, Swimmiog of “he Hi arri aod —— 





Flutter’ at the Choking or 
ations in 


eatir in'a Posture, SSianess of 
ton, Bc r Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull 

in + _Weficieriey’ of pe Yellow 

et the §kin and Eyes. Pain in See as Chest, Limbs, 


of RADWATS 
No joses of RADWAY'S PI will free the system 
m all the abovenamed disorders. Price, ‘25 
ents per Bex. SOLD e*, DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE’ 


wilt be 





Werren sl nancies t 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
Selling these Lamps. 
re A EACES SONS. 


Biey’s Gavbolic Troches 


A epecialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
“whieh! the Troehes are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, 8nd curing all forms of ULCERATED ani 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 





a 











A specialty for hoarseness, the GLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expél all colle¢tions.and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, ‘etc., and restoring a 
healthy action te the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat end windpipe. 





A specialty against ‘contracting infectious diseases 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and tagion have Jong been known, and 
EDEY'’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
asa preventive in cases of Smacy Pox, VarioLopp, etc,, 
etc. 








Aspecialty for common: colds, coughs, and all disor- 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 


where. , 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 


. ’ 
at ba all dee FACT GRTH KNOWINC! 


THURSTON'S IVORY PFARL T H-POWDER Ho 
Seep tes * tecth clean, sound. Re he Pa ce 25 and 50 
cents 

« SON'S  POMADE OPTIME will, cle gefven, 
nurs and strengthen the-hair, Price 25 as 


bottle. 
¢ DOROUS KID-GLOVE, CLEANER wil! 
eee to their pristine beauty and useful- 
if ce 
BRERMAN'S COOSA SzEN oes will give linmediate 
reltet and cortsin: iy cure acough. Price 35 cents per box. 
ERMAN may ly & LOZENG! Lal rex pe gt all worms, 
a. LLS ra MACHINE-SPREAL abe RENG TURNING 
ever eeded, are un- 


d 
cate pags ee th wil epee & apere 


HOA TED GING HK LINAD, oN 
i oil canekhes.. en 
“aia by Druggists, ete. 

© A CPPS "ARE 4.00 Mhalemte sents, 


No. 198 Fulton atreet. New York. 
ror LAOS A AND: LW ER 


T 





3 
ta a 





an for BULLDING..UP. BROKEN. 
sows ONerirOTrOne and ‘ts used by PHYSICIANS 
im all parts of thegountry as the best 0 

BLOOD PUEIFIE®’ “ 








knowti ‘for thé cure of BCROFULA ‘and all diseases 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, » .....5 


(SILVER: 
Urls 


Fine Electro: Plate: 





Corham Mi’fe Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL, 


Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. 1 BOND ST. NEW YORK. 


THE TRADE WAGON, 










QS Ewe: 





A Wagon Intended for General Purposes. 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS. 


Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquire of your 
carriage maker, or the ONLY manaofacturers 


8. N. BROWN & CO,, of neste: Ohio. 


WE MAKE ONLY SPRICHLY Puits tuun, 





White Lead, gMAMBE™ 
Red Lead, S STRICT 

PURE 
Litharge, = 
Potters’ Lead, S a H | TE. 
Patty; 4? L -EAD 
Colors, 





Every keg of our ‘on sony the. followin 
warrant, and we guarantee’ a degree.of fineness an 
whiteness unsurpassed : 


THIS —e CONTAING © 


Pare Whito Lead.........i.....-.2-—. * parts | 
“ Linseed Oil 











$25 IN GOLD will be paid to any ove find- 
ing the contents of this keg different from the 


above analysis. 
DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO. 


SOLD BY DEATERS FUPRYWTERE. 

















Asure i:vivator of 
the changes in the 
weather und a pret- 
oA mantel ornament. 

he little man walks 
out in stormy and the 
lady in «fair weather, 
= a “price $2.00 

es. Price 
.- Sent prepaid 
to any address, safely 
packed, upon receipt 
-0f price, by 


Alvin L.Lovejoy. 
Proprietor and Man. 
ufaecturery 

one 


: Package’. of 
dozen to same ad- 
dress, $20. 











* 989 Wasnington St., 
1 OSTON. 


Rev. Dr. JOHN Hat 
. Dr. JOHN BALE |) 
. Dr. JOHN HALL, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUD 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE’ 
JAMES ATTHONY FROUDE, 
Rey. Dr. William Ormiston, 
Rev. Dr. William Ormiston, 
Rey. Dr. William Ormiston, 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 
Thomas Adolphus Trott 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 
and many other eminent writers 
contributors to omen 
The Christian Intelligencer, 
The Christian Intelligencer, 
The Christian Intelligencer. 
Every family should have a Religious Neus. 
gaper. Care should be taken to 
CET THE BEST, 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER 


is THOROUGHLY ORTHODOX, and therefore 
an eminently Safe Teacher. On its Editorial 
Staff are some of the ablest writers in the 
country. 


Rev. Dr. TALBOT W. CHAMBER'S 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LESSONS 
SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER, 


A Fine Crromo, 173x283, will be given 
to every new Subscriber. 
Terms, $8 per annum in advance, 


Office: No. 6 New Church St., N.Y, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINARY, 


Masers. Norton & Co., 240 
lemen :—For the information of on of the public and 








duty to humanity, we, the un fing 
fey ua purchased. of von he, WAR 
find that it performs ‘all tat > you ant ape 
ASTUS. reas: SAMUEL 
Sato Spatee waited Caleee” aan 
2 “f: - 
eral M. C. MEIGS, Quartermaster-General United States 

















ATS WARREN E CAIRNE ¢ COOKER is nk met 
“class stove and 
ee 
7 NORTON & CO., Post-office Box 361. 
Send 16 cents sod seme & 
CHOKERS | S2eeeeee 
Room 40, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
PATENT BOUND TABLET CARDS 
are preserved for the Calendar for 1878 and the Memor 
avida, as well as their attractive appearance. Send for 
sample and price before ordering ng mere basinemeats 
8 ii Liberty street, N. ¥. 
TRAVEL. 
PACIFIC MAIL .STEAM-SHIP COM 
PANY’S ‘LINE TO 
CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
VIA PANAMA. 
CABRYING MAILS, _PABSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO 
ASPINWALL,..PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST oF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL 


On 10th, 20th, and s0t 80th of each month. mn 
the ci splendid Steamships of — 
witieave PL a ORTH RIVER, foot of Canal. street, 
at 12 o'clock thy as above (except when 
fall on on Banday. .and then on the preceding i <——y 
ASPL connecting va 





__WEATHER HOUSE: ae wate gas the C9 imoany's tenaebips fre Bana = 
Garratt’s Electric Disk. oe Ce UENTRAL AMERICAN PORTS. 
jclans and others find it rer | pUne Hundred eapany bags fn et 
EAGRATIS) Physic! erate, Sofi, ne 4 
Baerare steamboats, LOK * a «= 
Set Wetted Stendaes ae 
i | pie oie ie 











THE HICHEST pa 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORE. 1873. 
GW. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Cirealer. Box 2518 








. THE NUTRITIOUS. CONDIMENT 


a a a FOR HORSRS ‘CATTLE. 
oe aa soe Sere Da rs are 
=o cities of Europe, for the past ten years, areat sesoeen Mar 


~The North British Cattle “Food Co., ' 


| i 
ee ae 
an D 

Orders receiv 





LOOKWART $ 00., Gaer Agente, ‘Wanted, respon Ageats 


Leora 


snow need catia 
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